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ABSTRACT 


The Re-framing of Paradoxical Interventions 
for Pastoral Counseling 

by 

W. Richard Bates, Jr. 

Paradoxical interventions have gained acceptance among 
systems-oriented family therapies as a valid method for 
facilitating change from long-standing, inhibiting pat¬ 
terns. These paradoxical interventions, which include tech¬ 
niques such as reframing and prescribing the problem, typi¬ 
cally expose an individual or family to some contradictory 
instructions. These paradoxical interventions create a 
situation that cannot be resolved by means of logic within 
that system — a situation that can only be settled by 
creatively changing one's internal map of the situation. 
The parameters and viability of these often controversial 
active interventions have been discussed frequently in the 
1990s. While pastoral counselors may find the concepts sur¬ 
rounding paradox intriguing, most are unfamiliar with the 
approach and do not utilize such interventions. 

This dissertation offers a clarified view of the com¬ 
plexities of paradox and encourages the use of these power¬ 
ful interventions in pastoral counseling. Contributions 
from the foundational work of therapists who developed 
paradoxical interventions are critically explored with spe¬ 
cial emphasis given to the importance of the double bind 
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theory. The Pauline literature is examined to locate in¬ 
sights into pastoral interventions and paradoxical thought. 
Case material is presented for current paradoxical therapy 
and a Pauline pastoral intervention in order to detail and 
support identified issues for paradoxical work. A concep¬ 
tual reframing of paradoxical interventions for pastoral 
counseling is then offered, setting parameters that have 
connections in both the therapeutic and the biblical fields. 

Paradoxical interventions are identified as viable 
tools for pastoral counselors who have an adequate concep¬ 
tual foundation. In order to encourage pastoral work with 
paradox, special attention is given to the most essential 
components, which are identified as (1) utilizing both/and 
constructs in therapy, (2) viewing problems and approaching 
change in systemic terms, and (3) using pastoral authority 
for active interventions. Practical and ethical issues are 
highlighted and suggestions for training pastoral counselors 
to think and intervene paradoxically are offered. Paradoxi¬ 
cal interventions provide an excellent illustration of a 
dynamic way of carrying out strategic, active pastoral 
counseling. 
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CHAPTER 1 


An Introduction to the Paradoxical 


May Cyou3 be able to comprehend with 
all the saints what is the breadth and 
length and height and depth, and to 
know the love of Christ which surpasses 
knowledge.... 

Eph. 3:18-19 

The Concept of Paradox 

A walk along New York's Time Square confronts one with 
the bustling of life and a variety of personal interactions. 
On a particular Fall evening one toy shop was displaying 
Bubbly the Whale, who propelled himself around a large tub 
of water occasionally spouting streams of water into the 

air. Among those who paused to enjoy the display was a 
father with his small child. Holding the boy with one arm 
over the tub and reaching out to let the water spurt on his 
free hand, he enthusiastically prompted, "Look ... isn't 
this fun? ... Wee ... Oh, you like that, don't you?!" The 
child's fascination, of course, grew until suddenly he 
lunged forward to play intimately with the spouting whale. 
At that moment the playful mood changed as the father 

scolded, "No! Don't play with that ... that's enough!" and 

set the disappointed little boy back on his feet. It's 

easy enough to understand the father's concern with the 
child's undue handling of the store's display and the logi¬ 
cal progression in quick movements from arousing the 
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child's interest to cautioning his over involvement. But if 
the scene is examined -from the child's point of view, we are 
struck with an amazing contradiction. Here is a -father en¬ 
couraging enjoyment and play, but as soon as this happens, 
chastisement comes -for doing exactly what was prompted. 

Such is paradox — the strange inconsistencies o-f 
thought and action that complicate our world. We live as 
children in a world beyond our knowledge. We live con¬ 
tinually within tensions, between opposing claims made upon 
us. We live within "polar realities that belong necessarily 
to our existence. We live under tensions that belong in¬ 
herently, necessarily, and properly to the life to which we 
are called." 1 We live in a world that is beyond our com¬ 
prehension in so many ways, but a world that beckons us to 
know that which surpasses knowledge. 

The subject o-f paradox has long -fascinated the human 
mind, even though the word itself has come into prominent 
use only in recent history. Today the word is used in a 
variety o-f ways. The roots of the word paradox can be 
traced back to ancient times. Epimenides, the Cretan, is 
credited with formulating the liar paradox when he stated 
that "All Cretans are liars." 2 No reasonable thought can 


1 Frank Stagg, Polarities of Han's Existence in 
Biblical Perspective <Phi1adelphia: Westminster, 1973), 16. 

2 Douglas R. Hofstadter, Godel« Escher. Bach: An 
Eternal Golden Braid (New Yorks Basic Books, 1979), 17. 
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escape the logical sel f-contradiction -formulated by simply 
stating "I am a liar,” -For one is lying only i-f telling the 
truth, and being truth-ful only when lying. 3 (Fascinating, 
isn' t it?) 

Paradox is not limited to such semantical antinomies. 
It can also be used in a practical, behavioral sense, in 
which personal tension is caused by what appear to be op¬ 
posing claims on one's life. A classic example of this is 
the paradoxical injunction to be spontaneous! 4 Here the 
demand for a behavior to be spontaneous, cannot really be 
spontaneous, because it has been requested. In yet another 
realm, Paul Watzlawick states that 

some of this century's most important achieve¬ 
ments in the areas of logic, mathematics, and 
epistemology deal ... with paradox, notably the 
development of meta-mathematics, the theory of 
logical types, and problems of consistency, com¬ 
putability, decidability, and the like.® 

Hofstadter's Godel. Escher. Bach . winner of the Pulitzer 
prize, draws heavily on mathematics, logic, and art in ex¬ 
amining various paradoxical conceptualizations around "the 


3 See Paul Watzlawick, Janet H. Beavin, and Don Jack- 
son , Pragmatics of Human Communication (New York: Norton, 
1967), 192-94 for an explanation of this classic formulation 
of self-reflexivity using Bertrand Russell's theory of logi¬ 
cal types. 

4 See Paul Watzlawick, John Weakland, and Richard 
Fisch, Change s Principles of Problem Formation and Problem 
Resolution (New York: Norton, 1974), 62-73 for elabora¬ 
tions on such paradoxes. 

5 Watzlawick et al., Pragmatics . 187. 
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deep philosophical problem: Do words and thoughts -follow 

•formal rules, or do they not?" 6 

Just what do we mean by paradox? Ambiguity surrounds 

the word. This is partly due to the -fact that there are 

varying de-finitions and uses of the word. According to the 

Oxford English Pictionary a paradox is: 

a statement or proposition which on the -face o-f 
it seems self-contradictory, absurd, or at 
variance with common sense, though, on investiga¬ 
tion or when explained, it may prove to be well- 
founded . 

Etymologically, the word stems from the Greek para meaning 
beside, beyond, or contrary to, and doxa meaning an opinion 
or belief. Accordingly, paradox is concerned with those 
things that are contrary to or beyond our beliefs and ex¬ 
pectations. They appear to be self-contradictory or absurd. 
As the nature of paradox is explored, two definitional com¬ 
ponents will be kept in clear focus: contradiction and in¬ 
comprehension. Paradox functions in both these areas, as 
truth which on the surface appears to be a self- 
contrad ic tion and as truth which is difficult to comprehend 
since it seems hidden or absurd. 

The Paradoxical as Part of Life 
Paradox can be found everywhere. Long ago, the ear¬ 
liest Christians commented on Jesus' unusual actions with 
amazement: “We have seen remarkable things C paradoxos l 

6 Hofstadter, 46. 
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today 1 ’ (Luke 5:26), Likewise, we are bombarded with such 
surprising, seemingly contradictory, absurd, undiscernable 
things today. A mother says to her son: "But, I want you to 
want to study!" Riddles are interesting because they play 
on words with double meanings. High school students are 
required to learn about democracy. Winter comes so that 
summer can be enjoyed. If a line is traced on a mobius 
strip it ends up on the opposite side of the strip. Agatha 
Christie ends her Murder on the Orient Express by showing 
that all the various clues meant nothing because they con¬ 
tradicted each other, leading to the conclusion that 
"everybody done it." People use drugs and alcohol to feel 
or do better but they ensure that they will feel and do 
worse in life. These are all paradoxes. They are found 
everywhere — in literature read worldwide, in the religions 
people embrace, in the world of the artist, even in trusted 
scientific facts. A brief excursion into these fields will 
illustrate the ways paradox invades life. 

Paradox in Literature 

Paradox has always had a home in literature. As far 
back as 350 B.C., Hui Sze in China was teaching his ten 
paradoxes, including "All things in the universe are similar 
to one another and differ from one another, the South has 
no limit and has a limit."^ Lewis Carroll is famous for 

7 John Wright Buckham. "The Potency of Paradox," Jour¬ 
nal of Philosophy 41 (1944): 12. 
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his use of puns, inversions, and paradoxes- His mirror— 
image characters in The Annotated Alice , Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum, constantly enjoy verbal battle: "Contrariwise, 
if it was so, it might be; and if it were so, it would be; 
but as it isn't, it ain't."® In "What the Tortoise Said to 
Archi 1 les,Carroll uses two characters from Zeno of Elea 
(c. 500 B.C.) who discuss the infinite series of distances 
in a race course to illustrate the paradox of infinity in 
which distances constantly diminish and simultaneously in¬ 
crease. Poetry frequently speaks with paradox, as the ex¬ 
pressive verses in Eliot's Four Quartets demonstrate: 

Only through time, time is conquered. 

In order to arrive at what you do not know 

You must go by a way which is the way of ignorance. 10 

Samuel T. Coleridge is known for introducing the new 
criticism to English literature when he called attention to 
the "balance or reconci1iation of opposite or discordant 
qualities." 11 In the literature of the Old Testament, 
Isaiah is found saying, "Hear, you deaf; and look, you 

8 Lewis Carroll, The Annotated Alice: Alice"s Adven¬ 
tures in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass (New York: 
C. N. Potter, I960), 231. 

9 Hofstadter, 43-45. 

10 Quoted from Philip Wheelwright, The Burning 
Fountain: A Study in the Language of Symbolism (Bloomington: 
Indiana Univ. Press, 1954), 71. 

11 Samuel T. Coleridge, "Biographia Literaria," in 
Norton Anthology of Eng 1ish Literature . vol. 2, ed. M. H. 
Abrams (New York: Norton, 1962), 244. 
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blind, that you may see!" (Isa. 42:18). and the writer of 
Psalms, while in intimate relation to and knowledge of God. 
asks, "Why dost Thou stand afar off, 0 Lord 7 *' <Ps. 10:1>.*- 

Reliqious and Phi 1osophical Use of Paradox 

Paradox lends itself well to philosophical and 
religious attempts to understand eternity and truth, since 
these concepts are so incomprehensible through normal logic 
and understanding. Soren Kierkegaard's penetrating analysis 
of the human condition included the "absolute paradox" 
which explained humanity's potential for both the finite 
(limited, focal) and the infinite (unlimited, periphera1). 1T 
Religions of all varieties address paradoxical truths such 
as life through death, Joy through suffering, or self- 
realization through self-renunciation. Within the Chinese 
religions, the Tao or Way is a central concept, with the 
creative tension formed by its polarities, as vividly il¬ 
lustrated in this well known symbol: 



The Tao mysteriously unites the opposites of life into one 


12 All references are to the New American Standard 
Bible. 

13 For an insightful treatment of Kierkegaard's para¬ 
dox, see Kirk J. Schneider, "Encountering and Integrating 
Kierkegaard ' s Absolute Paradox , 11 Journa 1 of Human ist ic 
Psychology 26 (1986): 62-80. 
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inseparable whole, for 

within and beneath the many things of this world 
there is at work a process which seeks to balance 
all opposition, harmonize all dissonance, and 
bring all incompleteness to fulfillment. 

Zen Buddhism delights in paradoxes and contradictions. In 

Zen, the self which is no-self is concerned with the "Way 

which is No-way." 1 * Zen masters are adept in using koans, 

authoritative statutes which act as questions, in order to 

open a student's mind to truth. One of the most famous of 

these is the question, "What is the sound of one hand 

clapping?" The use of such koans encourage the mind to 

"transcend the dualistic processes which imprison it #,XA by 

putting the Zen student into an extreme double-bind, where 

paradoxically 

he is asked to be spontaneous in circumstances 
where he can hardly be anything but deliberate 
Candl he is asked to concentrate on something 
without thinking about it. l7> 

For a koan to be solved, the rational, probing mind must be 
pushed to its furthest limits so that an impasse is formed, 
from which the new sphere of "unthought thought" is entered 


14 Marvin Shaw, The Paradox of Intention; Reaching the 
Goa1 by Giving Up the Attempt to Reach It (Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1988), 47. 

15 Robert Powell, Zen and Realitv (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1961), 63. 

16 Robert Linssen, Living Zen (New York: Grove Press. 
1958), 320. 

17 Allen Watts, The Spirit of Zen (New York: Grove 
Press, 1958), 70. 
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— a paradoxical middle way to truth. Christian theology 
is -Filled with paradoxes, -For, as Donald Bail lie notes, the 
Christian "faith runs into paradox at every vital point." 1 ® 
After all, Christianity is -Founded on belief in Jesus 
Christ, the human-God, who draws together the finite and 
infinite, the created and the Creator. This paradoxical 
figure, Jesus, is known for statements which seem self- 
contradictory, such as "If anyone would be first, he must be 
last of all" (Mark 9:35). William James' study of the 
psychology of religion. The Varieties of Religious Ex¬ 
periences , explores the paradox of surrender. This paradox, 
"recurrently encountered in religious texts, [states} that 
the goal of the fulfillment of human life is to be achieved 
precisely by giving up the attempt to achieve it." 1 ^ As 
Jesus is quoted: "He who finds his life will lose it, and he 
who loses his life for my sake will find it" (Matt. 10:39). 

Artistic and Perceptual Paradoxes 

Religious beliefs often deal with the mysterious 
unknowns of finite existence and the acceptance of inbuilt 
opposites that compose life. Those more interested in art 
and perception have been attracted by the symbolic and rep- 


18 Donald M. Baillie, God Was in Christ (New York: 
Scribner's Sons, 1955), 110. 

19 Marvin C. Shaw, "Paradoxica1 Intention in the Life 
and Thought of William James," American Journal of Theology 
and Philosophy 7 (1986): 5. 
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resentative aspects o-f these paradoxes. The following il¬ 
lustration of the paradoxical in drawing form has become 
familiar to many. What do you see pictured below? 


FIGURE 1 



If you see two silhouettes facing one another, you are cor— 
rect. But if you see a white vase, you are also correct. 
Both are there in the one picture, and once you recognize 
both, you can move freely back and forth between the two. 
While it is impossible to consciously focus on both simul¬ 
taneously, you can always be aware that both are present. 
This simple perceptual awareness teaches of paradoxical 
life. In life some of our favored and developed perspec¬ 
tives are held in tension and balanced by opposing, less 
familiar views. The shifting of position or attempts to 
refocus can provide new vantage points for understanding 
life's wholeness. 

M. C. Escher is known for his fascinating drawings 
which defy reason. The 1960 lithograph entitled Ascending 
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and Descending (on the -fol lowing page) demon-strates his 
sense o-f the paradoxical . Can the inner circling -figures 
be perpetually descending the same stairs that the outer 
■figures continually ascend? How can such perpetual motion 
be? No doubt, some persons with enough knowledge o-f 
perspective drawings can explain away this mystery* But 
-for those with average abilities, the wonder o-f the incom¬ 
prehensible nature o-f the scene is enjoyment enough. Such 
art portrays the paradoxical in symbolic -form. 

The Paradoxical in Science and Psychology 

Recently scientists have begun to speak more about the 
paradoxes o-f li-fe. Research on the human brain indicates 
that each o-f the two hemispheres which make up our brain 
has a distinctive role. (See Appendix A -for a chart o-f le-ft 
and right hemisphere -functions.) But -for well-being, both 
hemispheres should paradoxically be developed alongside 
each other — no easy task -for either an individual or a 
culture. The English scientist Hans Selye won a Nobel 
Prize -for his demonstration that all li-fe -forms require a 
balance o-f stress and relaxation. I -f li-fe is to be main¬ 
tained, both must be present. You cannot have one 
without the other, yet they are seemingly con-tradictory 
many people's minds. Even atoms and molecules exist in 
this balance, and in the union o-f stress and relaxation. 20 

20 See Hans Selye, The Stress o-f Li-fe . rev. ed. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1976). 
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And take the smallest particle of matter, the electron — 
this "entity" cannot even be pinpointed in space and time. 21 
This is truly a paradox. Scientists hold a paradoxical view 
of the nature o-f light. 

Sometimes light behaves like a package o-f dis¬ 
tinct particles, and sometimes it behaves like a 
wave. It all depends on the type o-f experiment 
used to investigate light. One comes to the con¬ 
clusion that light is both particle and wave - a 
-fundamental paradox . 22 

Recently Bart Kosko, a professor of electrical engineering 
at the University of Southern California, has become the 
point man for a new branch of mathematics based on "fuzzy 
theory" which proposes that as helpful as Aristotelian logic 
may be, it is "only a first approximation of a much larger, 
richer, messier reality." 23 The whole notion of scientific 
probability and randomness is being challenged. 
Sociologists often find paradox in attempts to understand 
social forces. A study from the 1950s stated that "the 
American, the most socialized, the most over—organized man, 
is at one and the same time the loneliest of men," 24 This 
paradox could still describe today's society. Scientific 


21 Powell, 85. 

22 Larry Hughes, "Sharing Christ with Scientists," 
The Student . November 1990, 22. 

23 Sheldon Teitelbaum, "Bart Kosko: High Priest of 

Fuzziness," USC Trojan Famijv 22, no. 3 (1990): 11. 

24 Kermit Eby and June Greenlief, The Paradoxes of 

Democracy (New York: Association Press, 1956), 13. 
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research in many -forms is making it increasingly clear the 
extent to which paradoxical mysteries lie at the heart o-f 
many things which were once explained quite di-f-ferently- 

The scientific discipline o-f psychology is certainly 
concerned with such mysteries. D. W. Winnicott brought at¬ 
tention to the importance o-f a transitional object that ex¬ 
ists in the interrealm where inner subjectivity mixes with 
external objectivity. 2S This paradoxical space makes it 
di-f-ficult to distinguish where the self of a child ends and 
the other of the teddy bear begins as the two play 
together.Victor Frankl's logotherapy uses a technique 
known as paradoxical intention to help phobic patients break 
out of vicious cycles of anticipating their fears. The 
method encourages the patient paradoxically to do or wish 
for the very things he/she fears. 27 Both Fritz Peris' Ges¬ 
talt therapy and Everett Shostrom's Actualizing therapy are 
concerned with a type of paradoxical balancing of opposing 
forces in the client's life. 2 ® According to the Polsters, 

25 See D. W. Winicott, "Transitiona1 Objects and 
Transitional Phenomena," Flavino and Realitv (New York: 
Basic Books, 1971), 1-25. 

26 It would be interesting to develop the idea of God 
as experienced as a transitional object — where inner and 
outer realities meet in a paradoxical middle realm. 

27 See Victor E. Frankl, The Doctor and the Soul: 
From Psychotherapy to Logotherapy (New York: Vintage, 1973), 
221-52; and The Uli 11 to Meaning (New York: New American 
Library, 1969), 102-15. 

28 See Erving Polster and Miriam Bolster. Gesta1t 
Therapy Integrated (New York: Vintage, 1974), esp. "The Con- 
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this task demands "durability and creativity in maintaining 
contactful integration among painfully antagonistic 
characteristics/' 2 ^ Carl Whitaker's -form of therapy recog¬ 
nized the need for the self to commune with others in 
relationship. 

Coming into relationship, the self paradoxica11y 
gains in definition and potential as it seems to 
contradict the laws of nature. What is given 
away to others remains. 30 

Carl Jung expended much energy in encouraging the modern 
scientific West to gain the East's mystical appreciation 
that "all is one and yet all is not one." Jung believed 
that all Occidentals need to experience the "ancient life of 
China which grew logically and organically from the deepest 
instincts. and which ... never failed to acknowledge the 
paradoxicality and polarity of all life," 31 

Literature, religion, art, science, and psychology are 
only a few of the realms of life involved with paradoxes. 
Paradox is found in all walks of life. In a world with in¬ 


tact Boundary98-127; and Everett L. Shostrom, Actualizinq 
Therapy: Foundations for a_ Scientific Ethic <San Diego: 
EdITS. 1976), esp. 4-8 and 277-79. 

29 Polster, 64. 

30 John R. Neill and David P. Kniskern, eds., From 
Psyche to System; The Evolving Therapy of Carl Whitaker (New 
York: Guilford Press, 1982), 20. 

31 Carl Jung, "Difficu1ties Encountered by a European 
in Trying to Understand the East," in Alchemical Studies . 
vol. 13 of The Col lec ted Works of C. G. Jung., trans. by R. 
F. C. Hull (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1967), 8-9. 
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creasing physical and technological power, -felt powerless¬ 
ness leads to insecurity and restlessness. In a time when 
moral verbage is at a peak, the ethical sensitivity o-f the 
moral majority is questioned. In an educational system 
with traditional emphasis on reason and critical thinking, 
the mystical and non-critical ways of learning are often 
embraced. In relationships as intimate knowledge is 
developed between two people, connectedness and love are 
deeply -felt yet dif f erences and misunderstandings are 
inevitable. 32 In today's world, the abundant wealth of 
technological advances, worldwide communication, and expand¬ 
ing knowledge is simultaneously met by the -Frustration and 
ambiguity of undeniable mysteries and uncertaini t ies. 
Everywhere, complex paradoxical contraries and mysteries can 
be -Found. 


Comprehending the Incomprehensible Paradox 
A question must now be raised. Are we capable o-F un¬ 
derstanding and living successfully with the many contradic¬ 
tions and complexities which characterize life? Modern 

Western people have become unbalanced in a real sense. 
The objective, analytic, deterministic, left-hemisphered, 

rational, individualistic point of view has biased the 


32 See Susan M. Campbell, Beyond the Power Struqqle 
(San Luis Obispo, Calif.: Impact Publishers, 1984), 9-22 for 
a nice description of relationship paradoxes, including the 
paradoxes of surrender, avoidance, understanding, respon¬ 
sibility, and high expection. 
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Western world. Our culture has too often ignored the 
natural wholistic, give and take of polarities, and reduced 
complex mysteries into simple, knowable truths. We have 
diff icul ties with the seeming contradic tions o-f li-fe, -for 
the opposites have been "torn asunder so violently that man 
himsel-f has got lost in the tension between them." 33 
Likewise, we have little tolerance -for what we cannot com¬ 
prehend readily and little interest in "that peculiar at¬ 
titude o-f mind which made it possible -for men o-f the Middle 
Ages to write hundreds o-f treatises about something that 
did not exist and was therefore completely unknowable.” 34 
Our developed one-sideness and the desire to know everything 
have probably -forced us away -from the paradoxical contradic¬ 
tions and incomprehensions that are integral to human li-fe. 
Fortunately, as noted above, this has begun to change as 
science, psychology, theology, and society become more con¬ 
cerned with the polarities and mysteries that are part o-f 
their endeavors. But the long history o-f living in a basi¬ 
cally one-sided, unbalanced, explainable, controllable world 
is also taking its toll. For as much as some would like to 
embrace the paradoxes about them, they have been -finely 


33 Erich Neumann, Depth Psychology and a_ New Ethic . 
trans. Eugene Rol-fe (New York: Harper & Row, 1969), 118. 

34 Jung, Mysterium Conjunctionis: An Inquiry into the 
Separa tion and Synthesis o-F Psychic Opposites in Alchemy . 
vol. 14 of The Collected Works of C. G. Jung « trans. R. F. 
C. Hull (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1963), 57. 
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developed to deny the -fallibilities and incomprehensions and 
to resist those polarities which are unfamiliar or unknown. 
And therefore, paradox is, more often than not, dealt with 
through denial, ambivalence, alternation, or antithesis. 

The question remains open as to the success of attempts 
to comprehend, or at least appreciate, the paradoxical. But 
if the desire is to deal with the paradoxical, its essential 
nature must be carefully examined. Two critical elements 
have run throughout this introduction and have been made ex¬ 
plicit as definitional concerns. Both a genuine bringing 
together of contradictions (polar opposites) and a wholistic 
acceptance of reality with its unknowables and incomprehen- 
sibles are at the heart of paradox. In order to accept and 
comprehend the paradoxical aspect of life, attention must be 
focused on the appearances of life — the seeming contradic¬ 
tions and the seeming mysterious and unknown. In order to 
comprehend the incomprehensible paradox, these two aspects 
of the paradoxical will need to be explored in some depth. 

The Contradictions and Polarities of Life 

In order to speak of the paradoxes in life, the notion 

of contradictions and polarities must be addressed. 

Polar situations are real. We see ourselves 
finding our true existence between various 
"poles," drawn toward each but never to either 
pole to the exclusion of the other. It is ten¬ 
sion ... necessary creative tension. 3 * 

35 Stagg, 17. 
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The very -fabric of life contains the contrasting properties 
o*f opposing polarities. As the mythological expert Mircea 
Eliade states, M to cease moving and no longer to be torn by 
the tension between opposites is equivalent to no ‘longer 
existing in the Cosmos.... Paradise alone contains the true 
'coincidentia oppositorum.' M3& Throughout all time, 

humanity has struggled with the reconci1iation of these op¬ 
posing polarities of life: 

sameness with difference 
individual with collective 
solitude with companionship 
novelty with tradition 
change with stability 
good with evil 
spirit with body 
presence with absence 
known with unknown 
conscious with unconscious 
self with other 
subjective with objective 
bondage with freedom 

As people struggle with these, they draw them together in an 
endless variety of complex combinations. Howard Clinebell 
observes that 

we human beings are stange mixtures of the 
transcendent and the tragic, of freedom and 
trappedness, of wholeness and brokenness, of 
creativity and chaos. No facile optimism or 
general pessimism can provide an adequate under¬ 
standing of the contradictions and complexities, 
the misery and the grandeur of our humanity• 


36 Mircea Eliade, The Two and the One . trans. J. M. 
Cohen (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1962), 120-21. 

37 Howard Clinebell, Growth Counselinq: Hope-Centered 
Methods of Actua1izinq Human Wholeness (Nashville: Abingdon, 
1979), 60. 
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Many atte mp t 5 have been made to understand the complex 
contraries of life. Acceptance of the paradoxical is one 
way ? but it is certainly not the most common method -for 
dealing with opposites. A more -frequently used method is 
simply to deny the presence o-f contradictions. Many in the 
adolescence o-f li-fe choose to ignore the presence o-f valid 
contradictions rather than to be overwhelmed by them; and 
some live on into adulthood never able to recognize the dif¬ 
ferences about them. Even though this unacceptance of 
reality is not encouraged, it is all too frequent in life. 

A healthy method of dealing with the given opposites 
of life is acceptance. One common way of accepting op¬ 
posites is the dualistic approach. Dualism emphasizes the 
tension or opposition between the interacting poles, with 
the contraries being juxtaposed. American culture is rather 
adept at the use of dualisms to emphasize one polarity and 
then another. The self is denied by the Puritans for a 
time, and later affirmed by the humanists. The United 
States establishment and the church are rebelled against in 
the 1960s and then the moral majority is popularized in the 
1980s. Freud's emphasis on the father is focused upon, un¬ 
til attention turns to the mother in Winnicott. A dualistic 
approach to opposites often surfaces in the form of dividing 
life into right and wrong, black and white, good and bad — 
opposites which are irreducible and independent. A dualis¬ 
tic perspective has the advantage of seeing both sides, but 
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its disadvantage is in dividing the opposites into 
dichotomies, allowing the sense of the whole to be lost. 

A way to deal with opposites and allow them to remain 
polarities rather than dichotomies is -found in dialectics, 
which views the whole o-f life as involving a movement be¬ 
tween the polar opposites. Dialectics rest on the inter— 
dependence of opposites and recognizes that the whole is 
composed of interpenetrating opposites. The Hegelian process 
of change is one in which an entity passes over into and is 
preserved and fulfilled by its opposite. It has been 
primarily through such dialectics that the Western culture 
has recognized, analyzed and dealt with polarities. Con¬ 
trary ideas are jutaposed as people seek resolution for the 
tension and conflict. Most of the Western world is familiar 
with Hegelian dialectics which emphasizes a "process that 
moves from an oscillation between thesis and antithesis to 
the synthesis transcending dichotomy.” 3e This traditional 
attempt to resolve or synthesize the conflict and opposition 
between the elements of life has left many unsatisfied. The 
closing of Judy Collins' song "Both Sides Now" expresses 
this wel1: 

I've looked at life from both sides now 
From win and lose, and still somehow 
It's life's illusions I recall 

I really don't know life at all. 

No one really knows life, but the attempt of many is to 
38 Watzlawick et al . , Change . 91. 
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•Focus on the separate opposing sides — viewing it -From this 
side and then that. While this can lead to genuine syn¬ 
thesis, o*Ften resolution o-F the opposites is paralleled by a 
reductionism and movement away -From complex acceptance o-f 
the polar sides. 

Acceptance of the paradoxical is not an attempt to 
resolve or thoroughly analyze life's contradictory 
polarities, but rather to live with and accept them. While 
recognizing that polarities are opposite, the contrariness 
of these poles is viewed as an appearance of reality that 
must be set against the truthful whole. Only slowly are 
those steeped in Western culture beginning to dialogue and 
learn from neighbors in the East. Gradually Teilhard de 
Chardin's statement that "union differentiates" is being 
heard.The Western world is learning to think in paradox 
and a new world is opening up, one quite different from the 
familiar world of classified opposites. The great con¬ 
templative Thomas Merton knew of the difficulty and the ur¬ 
gency of accepting the paradoxes of life when he said: 

Contradictions have always existed in the soul of 
man. But it is only when we prefer analysis to 
silence that they become a constant and insoluble 
problem. We are not meant to resolve all con¬ 
tradictions but to live with them and rise above 
them. 40 


39 William Johnston, Silent Music s The Science of 
Meditation (New York: Harper & Row, 1974), 66. 

40 Thomas Merton, Thoughts in Solitude (New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1958), 84-85. 
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A paradoxical view of polarities pleads for the acceptance 
of life's wholeness in an attempt to live with what life 
presents instead of trying to resolve or isolate contradic¬ 
tions. While resolution and isolation have their place, 
they are not the end-all they have too o-f ten become. 
Abraham Maslow has concluded that 

isolating two interrelated parts of a whole from 
each other, parts that need each other, parts 
that are truly "parts" and not wholes, distorts 
them both, sickens and contaminates them.* 1 

This book attempts to bring paradoxical perspectives into 

the forefront of pastoral counseling's awareness. The 

paradoxical is a viable, needed possibility for dealing 

with the contradictions and polarities of human existence. 

Paradox offers a unique way to live with and integrate the 

seeming contraries that constitute much of life. 

The Mysterious and Incomprehensible in Life 

Adequately approaching life's opposing polarities is 
not the only way to explore paradoxical truth. Accepting 
and appreciating the incomprehensibles of life lies at the 
heart of paradox. The psychotherapist Roberto Assagioli has 
spent his life in the attempt to integrate apparent con¬ 
tradictions of life, looking for the golden mean. In an in¬ 
terview with him, Sam Keen reacts to this by calling atten¬ 
tion to the excessive, lopsided, and broken quality so 

41 Abraham H. Maslow, Reliqions, Values, and Peak- 
Experiences (New York: Penguin Books, 1964), 13. 
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characteristic of life. "Perhaps the human condition is 
inevitably colored by partialness and tragedy."* 2 Accept¬ 
ance of such inevitable partialness in our understanding and 
living of life is central to the appreciation of paradoxes. 
Not all can be comprehended, at least not in our rational, 
deductive, left-brained way of understanding. Being a 
finite being demands that "for now we see in a mirror dimly, 
only then face to face: now we know in part, but then we 
shall know fully...” (1 Cor. 13:12). We know and live life 
in partial, fragmented ways. 

Central to the human condition is the recognition that 
humans are limited beings. Therefore, knowing the whole 
truth can only come through the acceptance of partial 
knowledge, contradictions. and mysteries. Acceptance of 
this fact brings the enjoyment of admitting both what we 
know and what we do not know.* 3 The many incomprehensibles 
that are part of the human experience can be more fully 
known as the paradoxica1is accepted. As earlier mentioned, 
Zen Buddhism, believing that enlightenment can be gained 
during our earthly life, stimulates the transcending the 
discriminating mind through the use of koans in zazen. The 
incomprehensible is thus revealed as the ability to open ud 


42 Sam Keen, "The Golden Mean of Roberto Assagioli," 
Psychology Today . December 1974, 102. 

43 See Florida Scott-Maxwel1, The Measure of My Days 

(New York: Penguin Books, 1968), 142-43. 
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belief structures is cultivated. It has also been shown 
earlier that the the human thinking machine is capable of 
marvelous, mysterious, and even contradictory inter— 
connections between the rational, differentiating left side 
and the intuitive, synthetic right. This hemispheric brain 
research has likewise opened up the mysterious in prompting 
more understanding of the complexities of different brain 
perspectives operating in tandum. 

Modern Western persons tend to analyze and categorize 
in order to understand, and then fit the unknown into their 
own developed systems. When something does not fit, fear 
arises and the alien is often thrown out or distorted. Even 
if adjustments are made to conceptualizations and 
categories, the mysterious unknowns remain. Many run from 
that which is beyond belief or analysis. They hide in ex¬ 
aggerated certainty or in wavering uncertainty. And sadly, 
the writer Florida Scott-Maxwel1 was correct when she ob¬ 
served that we "add to evasion and uncertainty the fact 
that we tend to annul the heights and depths of 
experience." 44 Denial of what is known to be present and 
real is too often part of humanity. Life continually be¬ 
ckons for people to integrate the mysterious paradoxes of 
life, but the reverse tendency to evade, relativize, and 
vacillate often wins out. Scott-Maxwel1 makes a passionate 


44 Scott-Maxwel1, 54. 
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plea -for individuals to learn to accept those parts of them¬ 
self that they would rather evades 

the animal ? the primitive, the child, the crowd, 
the hero, the criminal, both sexes, the initiate, 
they are all in you. They appear in your dreams, 
you cannot deny them... It is easier to be 
everyone rather than integrate diversity in your— 
self, but is the ease not paid -for in human 
quality? - *® 

The quality of human life is distorted if all of one's life, 
including the mysterious unknowns, is not accepted. Such 
distorted life eventually causes people to become one¬ 
sided, closed off from the unknown and undiscovered in life. 

This study is therefore about the need to be aware of 
and accept the mysterious. incomprehensible nature of life. 
For this task. new directions and sources need to be opened 
up. Some established sources will not be of much assis¬ 
tance. Carl Jung, who was always dealing with the incom¬ 
prehensible, knew that many mentors and leaders would not 
lend a helping hand to those seeking insight into the mys¬ 
terious . 

The necessary insight is made exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult not by one's social and political leaders 
alone, but also by one's religious mentors. They 
all want decision in favour of one thing, and 
therefore the utter identification of the in¬ 
dividual with a necessarily one-sided "truth." 46 

Society, politics, religion, even science with its conscious 


45 Scott-Maxwel1, 56-57. 

46 Carl Jung, On. the Nature of the Psyche . vol. 8 of 
The Collected Works of C. G. Jung . trans. R. F. C. Hull 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1960), 129. 
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empiricism have too often fostered a one-sidedness that has 
led humanity away from paradox and the mysterious unknown. 

There is a certain appeal to this defined, known, one¬ 
sidedness. As Jung states, ”We can readily appreciate the 
advantage of an explanatory principle that is unequivocal. 
It allows a standpoint which can serve as a point of 
reference." 47 And indeed we each need a place to stand. 
But the principles on which we stand must be based in 
reality, and at its depths, reality is filled with 
paradoxical unknowns. Life is incomprehensible. Whether 
you follow Judy Collins' song of illusions or Jung's 
shadowy unconscious, life is always somewhat beyond us. 
Life's difficulties escape us with the many opposites and 
mysteries. But in reality these "difficulties are what 
makes it honorable and interesting to be alive," 40 even 
though most people are uncomfortable in admitting this 
truth. Few people doubt that human life has elements of 
the transcendent and the unknown. But many in the Western 
world are still far from accepting the paradoxical elements 
that come with acceptance of the unknown. As Carl Jung 
states, "Paradox is a characteristic of all transcendenta 1 
situations because it alone gives adequate expression to 


47 Carl Jung, Modern Man in Search of a. Soul . trans. 
W. S. Dell and C. F. Baynes (New York: Harcourt Brace Jova- 
novich, 1978), 189. 

48 Scott-Maxwel1, 118. 
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their indescribable nature.” 49 If life is to be known and 
accepted in its wholeness, the paradoxical must be 
embraced. And likewise, paradox naturally leads to an ac¬ 
ceptance of the unknown and incomprehensible. An ancient 
Aelia-Laelia epitaph speaks of the permanence of the mys¬ 
terious in life as it asks the guestion: "What is it that 
you do not understand and can only be expressed in un¬ 
fathomable paradoxes?" 30 

The Developmental Nature of Life 

As the paradoxical is explored, an additional aspect 
must be added to the central components of apparent con¬ 
tradictions and present mysteries. The ability to under— 
stand, accept, and appreciate paradox is partially in¬ 
fluenced by human development. Some evidence indicates that 
persons in the later developmental stages are the ones more 
likely to comprehend and embrace paradoxes. In the more ad¬ 
vanced stages, paradoxical notions and conceptualizations 
are more often appreciated and utilized. 

Erik Erikson is known for his presentation of a full 
and coherent theory of human development through stages 
covering the whole life span. Erikson identified the 


49 Carl Jung, Aion: Researches into the Phenomenology 
of the Self « vol. 9, pt. 2 of The Collec ted Works of C. G. 
Jung., trans. R. F. C. Hull (Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1959), 70. 

50 Carl Jung, Mysterium Coniunctionis . 58. 
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presence of a growth plan inherent in persons that pushes 
certain elements of the whole of life into ascendancy at 
certain times. Could it be that abilities to deal with 
paradox arise only in later life stages? Erikson spoke 
little of the capacity to understand and work with 
paradoxes, but his seventh stage of generativity, in which 
one cares for other persons, has connections with the ac¬ 
ceptance and caring for the more general otherness of op¬ 
posites and mysteries. As one attempts to consolidate one's 
life, paradox would come into play. At the age of 81, and 
well into his own integrity, Erikson spoke of the potential 
for being generative and the danger of rejectivity, that is, 
rejecting other people, groups, ideas. In that interview he 
mentions that "the very existence of humanity depends on the 
solution of the paradox" of pseudospeciation, S1 a solution 
demanding the care and wisdom of the later stages of human 
development. 

James Fowler has applied developmental insights to the 
stages of faith, and demonstrated how a person's faith 
stance moves through developmental stages. Fowler postu¬ 
lates that persons can only enter Stage 5 and the time of 
conjunctive faith around mid-life. In speaking of this 
stage of faith development, Fowler clearly points to it as a 
time when paradox comes alive: 

51 Elizabeth Hall, "A Conversation with Erik Erik¬ 
son , M Psychology Today . June 1983, 30. 
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What the previous stage struggled to clarify, in 
terms of boundaries of self and outlook, this 
stage now makes porous and permeable. Alive to 
paradox and the truth in apparent contradictions, 
this stage strives to unify opposites in mind and 
experience. It generates and maintains vul¬ 
nerability to the strange truths.... 552 

Harold Straugh has recently utilized developmental 
thought to look at marital development in his book. The Five 
Divorces of a_ Heal thy Marriages Experiencing the Stages of 
Love . According to Straugh, marriage moves through various 
stages, each with its unique developmental concern and 
specific type of needed love. He notes that within Stage 5, 
the stage of "agape" love, paradox can be found. In 
describing this later stage of relationship, the writer 
frequently asserts the need for a capacity to accept 
paradox, for 

into the life of every marriage inevitably comes 
a crisis of paradox. It is a crisis where two 
seemingly contradictory, irreconcilable forces 
come in from opposite directions and challenge 
all the couple's most hard-earned assumptions and 
values, leaving them at the mercy of whatever 
dangers lie buried at the core of their relation¬ 
ship, away from control. 33 

Carl Jung did not explicate a complete developmental 
system as the three above did with their respective con¬ 
cerns, for Jung's central interest was what he called "the 


52 James W. Fowler, Stages of Faith; The Psychology 
of Human Development and the Quest for Meaning (San 
Francisco; Harper ft Row, 1981), 198. 

53 Harold Straughn, The Five Divorces of a^ Heal thy 
Marriage: Experiencinq the Stages of Love (St. Louis; CBP 
Press, 1986), 122. 
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second half of life." 3 * The -First hal-f o-f li-fe is devoted 
to getting started as one's personal attitudes and social 
positions are established. Then in "life's a-fternoon," the 
one-sidedness raises con-flicts which demand a discovery o-f 
the deeper realities o-f inner li-fe and the integration of a 
unified self. 

Differentiation of the opposites, or making a 
choice, characterized the coming to consciousness 
during the first half of life; unification or 
reintegration is the task of the second half of 
life- What this entails is the problem of rais¬ 
ing to consciousness "the opposite," or other 
possibility, buried in the unconscious. From 
this experience stems new power. 33 

Jung believed that during the second half of life, after 35- 
40, people began to search for this new power that would al¬ 
low them to participate in the deepest aspects of life. 
Significant for Jung was the conviction that only the 
paradoxes for uniting opposites and the symbols for the mys¬ 
terious could facilitate this afternoon journey. Paradox 
may well be one of those concepts that can only be ap¬ 
preciated, explored, and utilized fully in the later stages 
of life when the Eriksonian epigenetic principle allows 
paradox to ascend in full bloom. 


54 See Jung's essay, "The Stages of Life," in 0n_ the 
Nature, 387-403. 

55 Wallace B. Clift, Jung and Christianity: The Chal- 
lenqe of Reconciliation (New York: Crossroad, 1982), 29. 
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Life Viewed with Special Lenses 

Paradox, the subject matter of this book, is concerned 
with bringing together the contradictions of apparent op¬ 
posites, as well as comprehending unknown mysteries. Is it 
possible to integrate personally the apparent mysterious and 
contradictory paradoxes of life into our being? Dif¬ 
ficulties, unknowns, and underdeveloped abilities and sen¬ 
sitivities are certainly present. Ploys to evade, 
relativize, and ignore the paradoxical abound. But life be¬ 
ckons to be embraced fully. If life is to be known fully, 
acceptance of the paradoxical is essential. Unique ways of 
dealing with the seeming contrary polarities and incom¬ 
prehensible mysteries of life need to be explored. 

A metaphor might be helpful at this point. Many people 
reach an age when bifocals are necessary to aid their vi¬ 
sion. One prescriptive lens is required to bring distant 
objects into focus and a different lens is demanded to keep 
reading material clear. Wearing glasses with only one of 
these lenses sacrifices either far or near sightedness. 
Bifocals are demanded! Once one acknowledges polarities and 
contradictions are built into human life and then desires to 
see all of life more clearly, special bifocals could help. 
The larger upper lens would focus on the side of each 
polarity where a person has the most comfort or expends more 
energy. Through this larger lens, the person adequately 
views much of life from a developed perspective. The lower 
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lens, however, is always present to constantly remind of the 
opposite polarities and what is not fully known. This lens 
allows the person to focus on these less developed aspects 
of life when desired or necessary. Constant vision through 
these bifocals would facilitate acceptance of coexisting 
contraries and comprehension of the whole of life. The 
bifocals of paradox would provide a both-and syntax to life. 
Both the larger, more utilized upper lens and the necessary 
correction of the lower lens are used constantly, keeping 
the person away from one-sidedness and confusion. 

While these bifocals would bring knowledge of life, 
they would demand ignorance, for life is as incomprehensible 
as it is comprehensible. The bifocals of paradox allow 
specific elements to be comprehended in their full expres¬ 
sion, but the coexistence of their opposites create a fuzzi¬ 
ness — an awareness that all is not being fully com¬ 
prehended. Blurred focus is always present. When focusing 
one's vision through the upper lens, blurred sights through 
the lower lens are noticed, and likewise, when one's vision 
shifts to the lower lens for clarity, the blurred focus 
simply moves to the other lens. Both sides of any polarity 
or contradiction cannot be fully focused on simultaneously, 
even though they are simultaneously present. The overall 
clarity provided by having two lenses is accompanied by a 
built-in fuzziness. These bifocals have a constant blurred 
focus, but this fuzziness paradoxically leads to clarity not 
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con-fusion — once one has learned to view the whole while 
constantly shifting vision as necessary between the two 
lens. The blurred/focused bifocals of paradox lend greater 
clarity to life, while simultaneously calling attention to 
the incomprehensible mystery of human life. 

Given the possible developmental aspect of paradoxical 
awareness, it may be that these bifocals are not required by 
everyone. They are to be worn only by those who are 
adequately prepared for their use, those who have developed 
in certain ways. In the adolescence of life, a single focus 
through a distinctive lens is often helpful to the develop¬ 
ment of perspective and character. But at some point in 
life, when gradually one accepts that vision and clarity 
need assistance, paradoxical bifocals may provide a surpris¬ 
ing, enlivening, even necessary view of life. 

The Paradoxical within Pastoral Counseling 

The exploration of the world of paradox could be ap¬ 
proached from many possible avenues. This book will enter 
into this important aspect of human nature through the field 
of pastoral counseling — specifically, the focus is on 
paradoxical therapy. While the work will continually be 
connected to a wider perspective, the focus will be on 
paradoxical therapy within family system approaches to 
psychotherapy. These systemic appraoches have in more 
recent years flourished in explaining and helping people 
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within their given -family network. 

Every -family system has a basic structure. Within this 
structure, there exists long-standing and pervasive pat¬ 
terns o-F relating. These established patterns naturally 
resist change and can sometimes be inhibiting to growth by 
the -family members. At times however, growth or change is 
desirable or even necessary. 

Among system-oriented -family therapies, a method -for 
helping such change to occur has developed that involves the 
use o-f paradox. In -fact, it is called the paradoxical in¬ 
tervention, and within the past -fifteen years much has been 
written about this intervention and type o-f therapy. 3 * 
Basically a paradoxical intervention will expose an in¬ 
dividual or -family to some contradictory instructions, thus 
creating a situation that cannot be resolved by means o-f 
logic within the system. The situation can only be settled 
by creatively changing one's internal map o-f the situation. 


56 See especially Paul F. Dell, "Why Do We Still Call 
Them ‘Paradoxes'?" Family Process 25 (1986): 223-34; Jay 
Haley, Problem-Sol vino Therapy: New Strategies -for Effective 
Family Therapy (New York: Harper & Row, 1976); Cloe Madanes, 
"Protection, Paradox, and Pretending," Fami1y Process 19 
(1980): 73-85: Mara Selvini Palazzoli, Gianfranco Cecchin, 
Giuiana Prata, and Luigi Boscolo, Paradox and 
Counterparadox: A New Model in the Therapy of the Family in 
Schizophrenic Transaction (New York: Jason Aronson, 1978); 
Paul Watzlawick et al., Change : Gerald Weeks, ed., Promoting 
Change Through Paradoxica1 Therapy (Homewood, Ill.: Dow 
Jones-Irwin, 1985); and Gerald Weeks and Luciano L'Abate, 
Paradoxica1 Psychotherapy: Theory and Practice with In¬ 
dividuals, Couples« and Fami1ies (New York: Brunner/Mazel, 
1982). 
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One example of this type of intervention is actually to 
prescribe the problem that is to be eliminated. The at¬ 
tempt is to force a person or family out of two dead-end 
alternatives and into a third new, creative and workable 
solution- A simple example might be helpful here- Suppose 
a person cannot sleep at night, and it is known that the 
person loves to read. A paradoxical intervention by the 
therapist might be: "Since you can't sleep anyway, use the 
time wisely and stand by the countertop and read all 
night - even if sleepy, READ all night, DO NOT SLEEP. 

The person wins if not sleeping, for reading is done, and 
the person wins when sleep comes, since this was the 
problem- Thus, giving advice that seems contrary and is not 
readily comprehended by the person, becomes a way to help 
the person overcome the problem. In this actual case, the 
person began sleeping again successfully after reading 
several good books. 

Within the field, much discussion has taken place 
regarding the definition, parameters, and viability of 
these types of active interventions. Many pastoral coun¬ 
selors find the concepts surrounding paradox intriguing. 
However, most are quite unfamiliar with the approach and, 
therefore, have major questions and misconceptions about its 
nature. The result is that paradoxical forms of interven- 

57 See Jay Haley, Uncommon Therapy: The Psychiatric 
Techniques of Mi1 ton H. Erickson (New York: Norton, 1973). 
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tion have not yet been utilized in most pastoral approaches 
to help create change. 3 ® Even when used, such interventions 
are often employed because they just might work. They are 
not usually chosen out of a well-formed theoretical founda¬ 
tion that is congruent with professional or pastoral iden¬ 
tity. But basically, pastoral counselors stay away from 
this active, powerful form of intervention. Those who take 
a more authoritative, evangelical Christian approach see 
little need to learn from the current systems theory; and 
those who are more well versed in psychological perspec¬ 
tives question the authoritative, manipulative aspect of 
sueh interventions. 

The Place of this Study 

Essentially this study is an examination and critique 
of an approach to therapy that utilizes paradoxical inter— 
ventions. The purpose behind the study is to seek out the 
theoretical perspective paradoxical methods are based upon, 
and then to attempt a reframing from a pastoral perspective. 
When effective and powerful paradoxical interventions are 
reframed by critical interaction with a Christian perspec¬ 
tive. these interventions could become viable tools for pas¬ 
toral counselors who wish to help families stuck in 


58 See Paul Deschenes and Vance Shepperson, "The 
Ethics of Paradox," Journa1 of Psychology and Theology 11, 
no. 2 (1983): 92-98 for an adequate coverage of some of the 
difficulties pastoral counselors have with this approach. 
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problem situations. The methodology employed is also il- 
lustrative of a dynamic way of carrying out pastoral coun¬ 
seling. By respecting insights -from both biblical studies 
and psychotherapies, pastoral counseling is enhanced. 

In order to arrive at this re-framing o-f paradoxical 
therapy, a definite progression is utilized in presenting 
the necessary components for this task. At the outset, two 
areas are examined from the perspective of paradoxical in¬ 
sights. The next two chapters provide critical reflection 
centered first on paradoxical therapy itself and then on 
some biblical material related to paradox. 

Chapter 2 seeks to explicate the paradoxical ap¬ 
proaches used by therapists to help people arrive at change 
within a system. The attempt is to show the unique con¬ 
tribution paradoxical approaches can make to pastoral coun¬ 
seling, demonstrating how paradoxical interventions have 
provided a valuable approach to some long-standing systemic 
double binds, i.e., situations in which no matter what a 
person does, he/she cannot win. A multiplicity of 
therapists have employed a form of the paradoxical in their 
work. This presentation focuses upon the strategic therapy 
that developed out of the early foundations o-f the Palo Alto 
school, i.e., Paul Watzlawick, Milton Erickson, Cloe 
Madanes, and especially Jay Haley. In keeping with this 
school's approach, the therapeutic work discussed centers on 
family-system issues. This chapter will outline basic 
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theoretical concepts which can be utilized in dealing with 
critical issues related to paradoxical interventions. 

Chapter 3 looks into the Pauline literature in an at¬ 
tempt to explore a biblical understanding of interventions 
that -foreshadow and in-form this paradoxical approach. By 
critically examining Pauline thought and selected passages, 
-fresh understandings can be gleaned -for relating basic 
issues o-f paradoxical interventions to pastoral counseling. 
As the Pauline perspective on pastoral ministry is ex¬ 
amined, primary attention is given to material related to 
paradoxical concepts and pastoral intervention. Both the 
Pauline socio-historical context and speci-fic examples o-f 
Pauline interventions into systemic problems are examined. 
Distinctive Pauline insights can prove help-ful in proposing 
a necessaray^ theoretical perspective -for the pastoral coun¬ 
selor who wishes to use paradoxical interventions. 

The examination o-f these two arenas will identi-fy the 
elements and set the parameters -for describing the use o-f 
paradoxical interventions in pastoral counseling. In Chap¬ 
ter 4, the therapeutic elements -for paradoxical interven¬ 
tions are related to the critiqued Pauline understandings o-f 
intervention and human nature. The creative interplay o-f 
these -form the -foundation -for the re-framing o-f paradoxical 
interventions -for pastoral counseling. With a mutual 
respect -for the integrity o-f both the therapeutic and the 
biblical -fields (o-ften missing within the rubric o-f pastoral 
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counseling), three essential components -for paradoxcial work 
by pastoral counselors are proposed. Paradoxical interven¬ 
tions can only be employed by pastoral counselors if they 
are grounded in Christian -faith and thinking, therefore, 
paradoxical approaches are shown to parallel Christian con¬ 
victions concerning Christ and the Gospel's power -for new 
life, conversion, change. In this chapter, a premium is 
placed on theoretical -formulations and providing a concep¬ 
tual model -for thinking and working paradoxical 1 y. This 
conceptual work is o-f utmost importance, given both the lack 
o-f refined theoretical material about paradoxical therapy 
and the need -for conceptual models that encourage the pas¬ 
toral use of paradoxical interventions. 

Even if paradoxical interventions can be reformulated 
from a theoretical foundation that honors both the 
therapeutic and the theological, questions still remain 
regarding the relation between pastoral counseling and 
paradoxical work. Centrally, should paradoxical interven¬ 
tions be considered as the proper domain of pastoral 
counseling? Chapter 5 demonstrates that openness to the 
paradoxical in life is essential for the art of pastoral 
counseling. A proposal for using paradoxical interventions 
in a pastoral mode is offered, giving particular attention 
to some practical concerns of pastoral counseling. The in¬ 
dicators and contraindicators for pastoral work with p aradoy 
are explored along with some detailing of ethical issues. 
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such as the place of purposeful strategy or manipulation in 
therapy. Intentional models for the education and training 
of those who function as pastoral counselors are necessary 
if the refrained paradoxical interventions are to be employed 
in practical and managable ways. Therefore, two working 
formats for educating those involved in pastoral counseling 
are outlined- The conceptual models suggested encourage 
both the awareness of paradoxical dynamics and the practical 
application of paradoxical interventions in responsible 
ways. 

This book is an attempt to chart a path for future 
utilization of the neglected arena of paradox by pastoral 
counselors. By offering a reframing of paradoxical inter¬ 
ventions, hopefully the way will be opened for exploring 
both the theory and the practice of paradoxical work in pas¬ 
toral counseling. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Paradoxical Intervention in System-Oriented Therapy 

What is it that you do not understand 
and can only be expressed in unfathomable 
paradoxes? 

Aelia-Laelia epitaph 

In seeking to understand how to help their clients, 
some therapists turn to the use of paradox in their inter¬ 
ventions. Such therapeutic work has proliferated in recent 
years, with some therapists making use of these powerful in¬ 
terventions and many more becoming interested in hearing of 
such work and exploring the possibility of applying it to 
their particular style of therapeutic practice. In this 
chapter, the theory and practice of using paradox in therapy 
are explored. 


The Use of the Paradoxical in Therapy 

Before the 1960s the paradoxical was seldom mentioned 

in the literature pertaining to either the theory or the 

practice of psychotherapy, and paradox was utilized by only 

a few practitioners. Weeks and L'Abate, who wrote one of 

the earliest books devoted to paradoxical psychotherapy, are 

probably correct in noting that 

the history of paradoxical psychotherapy p roper 
begins with the work of the Palo Alto and Mental 
Research group and was formalized in Pragmatics 
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of Human Communication by Watzlawick, Beavin, and 

Jackson in 1967. 1 

This does not mean that such developed techniques simply 
sprang into being. What is now called paradoxical 
psychotherapy has its roots in several well-known 
therapeutic perspectives, and before considering the actual 
beginnings of this form of intervention, the historical 
background and foundations for the use of paradox in therapy 
will be broadly traced. 

Three well-known therapists who did not emphasize 
paradox had some understandings which directly apply to 
paradoxical therapy. If these therapists were writing today 
the terminology and critique of paradoxical interventions 
would more than likely be a part of their work. Two of 
these therapists, Victor Frankl and Alfred Adler, are often 
mentioned in books and periodicals when the historical roots 
of paradoxical therapy are mentioned. Carl Jung, rarely 
mentioned or examined in the same literature, will also be 
presented in this discussion in an original way. Each of 
these men have helped to provide the framework for the 
steadily increasing flood of emphasis on paradox. 

Host scholars agree that Alfred Adler was heavily in¬ 
fluenced in his psychological formulations by the dialecti¬ 
cal thinking of writers such as Hegel. While Adler does not 
use the term paradox, his "dialectical thinking is the 

1 Weeks and L'Abate, Paradoxical Psychotherapy . 7. 
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philosophical nomenclature for and counterpart of the 
paradoxical strategy in psychotherapy.” 2 In his therapeutic 
practice, Adler felt that the client was often caught in a 
dialectic, simultaneously wanting and not wanting to give up 
a symptom. He would thus suggest to the person that the 
symptom be kept, forcing the person to come to self-esteem 
(central for Adler) since the person would either have to 
claim the symptom as an ally or, more frequently, move 
powerfully against the therapist and that suggestion. Thus, 
in dealing with depression, Adler would instruct the 
patient, "Never do anything you don't like." Such an inter— 
vention paradoxically short-circuited blame and accusation 
while simultaneously encouraging a se1f-striving for desired 
satisfaction. 

Mozdzierz et al. have identified twelve Adlerian tech¬ 
niques that are based in his basic dialectical or paradoxi¬ 
cal approach to therapy. 3 One such paradoxical intervention 
is the common therapeutic response of "mm humm." This can 
be viewed as the primary paradox in that the therapist gives 
a simple, unexpected, ironical response which neutralizes 
the patient's behavior while simultaneously behaving in a 
therapeutic way. In other words, the therapist's response 


2 Gerald Mozdzierz et al., "The Paradox in 
Psychotherapy: An Adlerian Perspective•" Journal of In¬ 
dividual Psychology 32, no. 2 (1976): 170. 

3 Mozdzierz et al., 178-82. 
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of "mm humm" to a person's admission of hating her husband 
is contrary to the expected response of shock, confronta¬ 
tion, or correction; the response mysteriously encourages 
the person to explore and confront her own statement. 

Victor Frankl was probably the earliest therapist to 
explicitly name an intervention paradoxical in his use of 
"paradoxical intention." 4 Frankl found in his practice 
that, all too frequently, anticipatory anxiety caused a 
symptom to be manifested. The anxiety of anticipating some¬ 
thing that is feared actually produced the conditions the 
person feared. Frankl found that he could help the client 
cease from fear—based fighting or fleeing by asking for the 
symptom to occur. This reduced, or even eliminated, the 
person's anxiety of anticipating the symptom (the real 
problem). Thus Frankl would ask someone who was scared of 
having a heart attack, when there was no medical evidence 
for this, to have a heart attack — “Show me, right now, on 
the spot. Have one!" This intentional intervention would 
force a distance between the person's self and his/her view 
of the neurosis, often by the presence of humor — “That's 
ridiculous." The paradox involved is one of the most common 
in therapy, i.e., in the context of therapy which is to help 
someone over a problem, the client is asked to do what is 
problematic. 

4 A full description of this can be found in Frankl, 
The Doctor and the Soul. 
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Carl Jung had a marvelous belief in the sel -f-regul ation 
of the psychic energies by which people live and move. The 
psyche yearns -for wholeness, and according to Jung, only 
paradox can come close to comprehending the -fullness of 
life with all its contradictions and ambiguities. In Chap¬ 
ter 1, Jung's dealings with paradox in general theory was 
shown in some detail. Very few people, however, realize how 
this emphasis entered into Jung's practice of therapy. When 
Jung's multi-volumed collection of writings are examined, 
one finds two distinctive paradoxical interventions that are 
repeatedly mentioned: <1) accepting the unacceptable, and 
(2) comprehending what is beyond comprehension. In Jung's 
practice of therapy, clients were constantly encouraged to: 
(1) accept all of life including those aspects that were 
commonly unacceptable (such as one's shadow, dark side, 
anima/animus, interior function, etc.), and (2) pay atten¬ 
tion to the unconscious that bubbled out of one's own depth 
through dreams and the emergence of archetypes and symbols. 
While Adler's paradoxical work centers in dialectics, Jung's 
emphasis pushed beyond the self-contradictory to the am- 
bigious and mysterious in his attempt to help people find 
the wholistic self. 

Other therapies, of course, have connections with 
paradoxical thought and work. The therapeutic understandings 
of the actualizing therapy of Shostrom, the gestalt ap¬ 
proaches to therapy, and the work of John Rosen with 
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psychotics should be mentioned. 

Being centered within the important polarities o-f life 
(such as, anger-love and strength-weakness) is central to 
Everett Shostrom's Actualizing therapy. "A person who is 
being his core is able to move rhythmically outward -from his 
center in accord with whatever -feelings emerge in living.'* 3 
As a person goes through transtasis, change and growth, 
there is a homeostasis, an inner balance, that can allow a 
person to be "synergistically balanced, that is, both strong 
and weak, both assertative and caring. 11 * 

While many gestalt therapists will reject the notion 
that they employ paradoxical techniques, Beisser has main¬ 
tained that the paradoxical theory o-f change is at the heart 
o-f gestalt therapy, since people change when they become 
what they already are, not when they try to become what they 
are not. 7 Thus, "the gestalt therapist helps the clients be 
where and what [they are]. The gestalt therapist assumes 
the paradoxical role o-f not being a changer."® 

In Direct Psvchoana1vsis . John Rosen explains his prac¬ 
tice o-f directing psychotic patients to act out their par- 


5 Shostrom, Actualizinq Therapy « 5. 

6 Shostrom, 6. 

7 A. Beisser, "The Paradoxical Theory o-F Change," in 
Gestalt Therapy Now , eds. J. Fagan and I. Shepherd (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1970), 72. 

8 Weeks and L'Abate, 14. 
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ticular psychotic episode whenever there is even the hint of 

bizarre action. As he states: 

Whenever your hunch tells you they are in danger 
of repeating some such irrationality, you beat 
them to the draw by demanding that they re-enact 
just exactly the piece of psychotic behavior that 
you fear they may fall into again.... Sometimes 
the patient makes an attempt to re-enact the 
symptom which comes out very feebly. obviously 
not spontaneous.... When the patient has clearly 
lost his touch, the therapist has reason to 
rejoice.** 

The above three approaches to therapy clearly have con¬ 
nections with paradoxical work. Such items as the homeos¬ 
tasis of opposing polarities. the therapeutic stance of not 
encouraging change, and the requesting of undesired behavior 
each have direct correlations with paradoxical approaches to 
therapy. 

One of the most important precursors for paradoxical 
therapy must still be considered. The contribution Milton 
Erikson has made to the development of paradoxical ap¬ 
proaches to therapy cannot be overestimated. Jay Haley has 
been largely responsible for bringing Erikson's influence 
into public view, since Haley's writing popularized the work 
of Erikson. In Uncommon Therapy . Haley put forward 
Erikson's "strategic therapy" which included basic 
paradoxical techniques that Erikson commonly used in his 
practice. 


9 John Rosen j, Direct Psychoanalysis (New York: Gnjne & 
Stratton, 1953). 27. 
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Most of Erikson's unique contribution to therapy had 

its roots in hypnosis, which has definite connections with 

the practice of paradoxical therapy. 

Hypnotists use reframing, emphasize the positive, 
go with resistance, and place the subject in 
doublebinds. In general, a paradoxical injunc¬ 
tion is given to a subject by the hypnotist who 
communicates two levels of messages: 1) Do as I 
say; 2) Don't do as I say, but behave 
spontaneously. 10 

Most techniques of trance induction communicate through 
paradoxical injunctions which demand that a subject adapt to 
a conflicting set of directives. The person must adapt by 
undergoing some change in trance behavior. Erikson, who had 
extraordinary observation abilities, was thus able to en¬ 
courage clients to maintain a problematic symptom (commonly 
by telling them not to fight it) as he subtly introduced 
directives to induce change. Irene and Herbert Goldenberg 
correctly identify that the common hypnotic technique of 
avoiding direct confrontation with the symptom while utiliz¬ 
ing the client's own momentum to force symptom abandonment 
"became the basis for the development of the paradoxical 
directive. 1 ’ 11 Rather than deal more extensively with 
Erikson's own contributions, the focus of the next section 
moves to the therapists he most influenced, the Palo Alto 
group. 

10 Weeks and L'Abate, 16. 

11 Irene Goldenberg and Herbert Goldenberg, Fami1y 

Therapy . 2nd ed. (Monterey, Calif.: Brooks/Cole, 1985), 194. 
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A Beginning -for Paradoxical Interventions 

The Palo Alto Group was initially under the direction 
of Gregory Bateson, who was researching communication at 
that time- The members of this original group went on to 
form the Brief Therapy Center of the Mental Research In¬ 
stitute under the direction of Richard Fisch. Here the con¬ 
centration is on the viewpoints of those who have gone on to 
write about paradox. Included are Paul Watzlawick, John 
Weakland, Richard Fisch, and Jay Haley, who were all part of 
the original Palo Alto group, along with Cloe Madanes, who 
is now Jay Haley's wife and codirector of the Family Therapy 
Institute of Washington, D.C. 

One of the foundations for what was to develop into 
paradoxical therapy was the early work of the Palo Alto 
group with schizophrenia. Thus, the discussion of paradoxi¬ 
cal work rightly begins with some discussion of the 1956 ar— 
tide "Toward a Theory of Schizophrenia, M125 which has become 
a classic. In this article, the Palo Alto team of 
research/writers, presented a then radical viewpoint that 
schizophrenia was not primarily an intra-psychic problem but 
instead was possibly induced by habitual problematic inter— 
personal experiences. While the researchers differed on 
many interpretations and variables, the report "summarized 

12 Gregory Bateson, Don Jackson, Jay Haley, and John 
Weakland, "Toward a Theory of Schizophrenia," Behavioral 
Science 1 <1956): 251-64. 
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the common agreement of the research team on the broad out¬ 
lines of a communication theory of the origin and nature of 
schizophrenia*" 13 At the heart of this theory was the pos¬ 
tulation of what they called a “double bind." 1 * 

A double bind is essentially defined as a communication 
pattern which sets up a conflict between two messages that 
are simultaneously given to a person, leading to a situation 
in which no matter what a person does, he/she can't win. A 
rather sophisticated, mathematical concept known as the 
theory of logical types contributed to the origination of 
the double bind theory. The central axiom for this theory 
of types is that "whatever involves all of a collection must 
not be one of the col lection 13 Thus humankind is the 
class of all individuals, but it is not itself an in¬ 
dividual. "Any attempt to deal with the one in terms of the 
other is doomed to lead to nonsense and confusion." 16 For 
instance, if an individual's survival mechanism is thought 
to parallel humanity's, this will run up against the fact 
that entire species may more naturally move toward extinc- 


13 Jay Haley, Refections on Therapy, and Other Essays 

(Chevy Chase, Md.: Family Therapy Insititute, 1981), 12. 

14 See Jay Haley, "Development of a Theory: The 
History of a Research Project," in Reflections , 11-19 for a 
fuller account of the development of this development. 

15 Alfred North Whitehead and Bertrand Russell, Prin- 
cipia Nathematica as quoted in Watzlawich et al . , Change , 6. 

16 Watzlawich et al.. Change , 6. 
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tion. The logistical details of this theory cannot be 
detailed here, 17 but two conclusions drawn -from the postu¬ 
lates of this theory are important. Watzlawick et al . cor— 
rectly demonstrate that: 

(1) logical levels must be kept strictly apart to 
prevent paradox and confusion; and (2) going -from 
one level to the next higher (i.e., -from member 
to class) entails a shift. a jump, a discon¬ 
tinuity or transformation. 1 ® 

These two conclusions help clarify the practical, everyday 
communication that takes place within a schizophrenic 
family. 

Double binding communication involves a confusion of 
logical types since one injunction comments on another, thus 
leading to discontinuity, confusion, paradox. One directive 
is qualified by another directive, which may be given at a 
different level. For example, a mother states with verbal 
power, "Do this now 1 ." But she then qualifies this directive 
with a nonverbal, pervasive attitude that communicates "No 
one needs to obey the likes of me." This is not a simple 
contradiction, but a conflict at different levels of com¬ 
munication. The person is faced with paradoxical communica¬ 
tion, not simply contradictory injunctions. 

With a contradictory injunction, the recipient is 
faced with a choice: He can decide on one alter— 


17 See Watzlawich et al., Change . 6-12 for a clear ex¬ 
plication of the theory of logical types and its relation to 
change. 

18 Watzlawick et al.. Change . 9. 
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native, but then must suffer the consequences of 
not picking the other. With a paradoxical in¬ 
junction, the choice is an illusion: No behavior 
is logical, and a self-perpetuating oscillation 
is set in motion. 1<? 

When a person continually receives such paradoxical com¬ 
munications and cannot -find a way to escape, he/she is not 
able to handle the multiple types of messages given simul¬ 
taneously, so the person acts "schizophrenic.” 

The 1956 ground-breaking article explored the etiology 
of the "disease" schizophrenia from a systemic view of 
families, and postulated that double binds develop when five 
definite elements are present. First, two or more persons 
are involved in an intense relationship . i.e., a relation¬ 
ship in which a significant other is present. Second, the 
relationship must involve a repeated pattern of interaction. 
A third element is that this interaction consists primarily 
of two mutual 1v exclusive messages . which are simultaneously 
given at different levels of communication. For example, a 
mother complains to her son that "you don't show me that you 
love me" while she at the same time cringes when the child 
tries to hug her. One communication is given, and at 
another level (e.g., non-verbal or abstract) a second mes¬ 
sage is given which asserts something about the first mes¬ 
sage, but is seemingly opposed to it. The fourth element is 

19 Steve de Shazer and Elam Nunnally, "The Mysterious 
Affair of Paradoxes and Loops," in Promoting Change Through 
Paradoxical Therapy . ed. Gerald R. Weeks (Homewood, Ill.: 
Dow Jones-Irwin, 1985), 258. 
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that the person who is receiving such messages is prevented 
•From stepping outside this context or -Frame o-f reference, 
either by commenting on the message ("Mother, you are 
impossible/crazy") or by withdrawing. The person cannot 
fail to react, but also cannot react appropriate!y 
(nonparadoxically), since the message is paradoxical. 
Finally, the pattern becomes part of the person's world, and 
therefore, the above ingredients cease to be necessary since 
the person has developed a learned perception of this pat¬ 
tern . 

The writers of this early article on the double bind 
intended to do more research on the ways this theory fit 
schizophrenic families, but the researchers became fas¬ 
cinated with how the double bind theory of schizophrenia, 
with these five characteristic elements, related to human 
communication in general. In the early 1970s, an article 
appeared from outside the Palo Alto group, entitled "The 
Double Bind as a Universal Pathogenic Situation." The 
writers noted that "very little work has been produced so 
far to support and go beyond the original formulation" of 
the etiology of schizophrenia. 20 The article was not an 
attempt to discredit the earlier work, but to propose that 
the theory had a much wider applicabi1ity than originally 


20 Carlos E. Sluzki and Eliseo Veron, "The Double Bind 
as a Universal Pathogenic Situation." Family Process 10 
(1971): 408. 
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thought; the essential ingredients of this phenomenon of 
double bind were found to be present in varying forms of 
neurosis. 

Watzlawick, Weakland, and Fisch, later stated that: 

Subsequent work suggests that schizophrenia is 
only a special case to which this theory obtains 
and that, depending on the basic parameters of a 
given human situation, it is generally applicable 
to other types of disturbed communication, in¬ 
cluding non-psychotic patterns of human 
interactions-- 1 

This early work in the area of communication theory and its 
application to schizophrenia opened the way for important 
insights in many new areas. Gregory Bateson, after a con¬ 
ference entitled “Beyond the Double Bind" in 1977, stated: 

The appearances to which double bind theory is 
certainly relevant include, besides schizoph¬ 
renia, humor, poetry and art, religion, hypnosis, 
altered consciousness and dream. 22 

This theory of double bind has greatly influenced the whole 

realm of paradoxical communication, including paradoxical 

therapy. 


The Description of Paradoxical Interventions 
In essence, family system thinkers and strategic 
therapists have shown how a reverse application of the 
pathological double-bind, in which the person is in a no-win 


21 Watzlawick et al., Change., 63. 

22 Milton M. Berger, ed., Beyond the Double Bind: Com¬ 
munication and Fami1v Systems. Theories, and Techniques with 
Schizophrenics (New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1978), 235. 
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situation, can be used to -formulate a therapeutic double- 
bind, in which the client is put into a no-lose situation. 
This is accomplished by structuring an intervention that al¬ 
lows the person to win in some way with the supposed no-win 
situation. This paradoxical intervention is centrally one 
which, within the context of therapy and expected change, 
asks the person to remain unchanged. As Watzlawick states: 

While in a pathological double bind one is - as 
the saying goes 'damned if he does and damned if 
he doesn't,' in a therapeutic double bind the 
client is 'changed if he does and changed if he 
doesn't' carry out the prescription." 23 

An example of this would be one quoted by Bandler and 
Grinder, in which a member of a group said she could not say 
"no." When the therapist imposed a therapeutic double bind 
by asking her to say no to everyone present, she strongly 
refused: "No, it's impossible, you can't expect me to do 
that just because you ask!" As Watzlawick goes on to sug¬ 
gest, this elegant intervention is structured the same as 
every successful therapeutic double bind: 

1. Symptom: "I cannot say 'no'." 

2. Symptom prescription: "Say 'no' to everyone 
present!" 

3. Double bind: Two alternatives (either to say "no" to 
everyone or to say "no" to the therapist) which both 
lead to the desired outcome. 24 

The therapeutic double-bind sets up an illusion of alterna- 


23 Paul Watzlawick, The Language of Change: Elements 

of Therapeutic Communication (New York: Basic, 1978), 105. 

24 Watzlawick, Language of Change , 105. 
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tives, for unless the person can leave the frame of 
reference, she/he must WIN, i.e., change. The person/family 
is forced by the paradox to leave two dead-end alternatives 
(i.e., either everything must change or everything must stay 
the same) and move to a creative third solution. 

In his earlier writing. Jay Haley, who continually 
stretches his therapeutic use of the strategic framework, 
has called attention to how therapeutic paradoxes parallel 
the Zen koans. When a Zen student strives to attain satori 
(a change in reality), the master often poses a paradox in 
the form of a koan such as "If you say this stick is real, I 
will hit you; if you say it is not real, I will hit you; and 
if you say nothing, I will hit you." This poses an impos¬ 
sible situation which seeks to break the student out of past 
ways of viewing reality. Old premises must be discarded. A 
shift in classification systems must be taken. (One 
"solution" would be to seize the stick.) Our Western view 
of teaching and helping is more comfortable with discussing 
viewpoints and feelings in a logical manner; but Zen masters 
and those who use therapeutic paradoxes are quite at ease 
with the strange union of: (1) setting up a benevolent 
framework defined as one where change is to take place, with 
(2) encouraging one to continue with unchanged behavior 
while making it an ordeal to continue unchanged. 
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Jay Haley no longer prefers to speak of double binds, 2 ® 
seemingly because of the misuse of such binds in actual 
therapy. Haley states that he ’’found it necessary to dis¬ 
card the term 'double bind,' CandD returned to Bateson's 
original term ’paradox.'Many have attempted to go 
"beyond the double-bind” since its discovery, but the most 
useful attempts have been those which move forward without 
neglecting the essential insights of the original postula¬ 
tion. Gregory Bateson has said that the 

meaning of 'beyond' suggests that you go through 
the wisdoms and experiences and thoughts related 
to double bind theory and then go on using that 
experience to build new wisdom, new knowledge. 2 ^ 

This book is an attempt to do just that;, and for that 

reason, care has been taken to ensure that we go beyond by 

going through this double bind thinking as therapeutic 

paradoxes are developed. 

One of the best ways to understand paradoxical ap¬ 
proaches to therapy is to experience paradoxical interven¬ 
tions. Since we cannot provide that experience here, we 
will look at some examples from actual practice. The story 
of the woman who couldn't say "no" is one example of the 
paradoxical intervention. There are many other examples of 


25 See Jay Haley, "Ideas Which Handicap Therapists," 
in Berger, Beyond the Double Bind . 65-82. 

26 Haley, "Ideas Which Handicap," 77. 

27 Berger, Beyond the Double Bind . 191. 
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paradoxical work in the literature, especially in the publi¬ 
cations of those who have connections with the Palo Alto 
group. Four examples are given here in abbreviated form. 

1. A 12-year-old boy was brought to therapy because he 
wet the bed almost every night. Organic causes had been 
ruled out. The parents were having their own difficulties 
in bed with the father absent a good deal. Early interven¬ 
tions tried to get the father to help with the problem by 
washing sheets and setting the alarm clock to wake the child 
and go to the bathroom. After no success, the father 
promised to do one strange intervention for just one week. 
The intervention was to have the father make the child wet 
the bed each night by drinking water and demanding that the 
child urinate on purpose. The father tried a few nights, 
then rebelled and took necessary time to talk to his son, 
even missing a day at work. "A single hierarchy was 
defined, with the father in a superior position and the 
son no longer protecting the father through his symptoms." 2 ® 

2. A constant thumb-sucker would not give up his habit 
no matter how his parents tried to stop him. The interven¬ 
tion, based on the fact that most all thumb-suckers limit 
their efforts basically to one thumb, was to point out to 
the child, in the mother's presence, that we live in a 
democratic society in which everyone has the same rights and 

28 Cloe fiadanes, Strategic Family Therapy (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1981), 72. 
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that each thumb, in -Fact all -fingers, had a right to be 
sucked. He was asked to provide this service democratica11y 
to all his -fingers, under his mother's supervision. "What 
until then was a pleasurable activity that had the addi¬ 
tional advantage o-f needling the helpless parents now is 
transformed into a duty whose -ful -f i 11 ment quickly becomes an 
annoying chore. " 2<;> 

3. A -family consulted a therapist because their 19- 
year-old daughter was starving herself. The anorexic daugh¬ 
ter refused to visit the therapist. In individual inter— 
views, the therapist discovered that the father was al¬ 
coholic. After some sessions of work with the family, the 
therapist obtained permission to visit the daughter at home 
as her situation seemed 1ife-threatening. The daughter 
locked herself in her room and refused to see the therapist. 
When the father arrived at home with a bag full of liquor, 
the therapist got the father to agree to cooperate in help¬ 
ing his daughter by making a contract with her. The inter— 
vention which followed was paradoxical, for the two problems 
were tied together so that if one engaged in problem be¬ 
havior the other was encouraged to do the same. The contract 
was simply that if the father drank even one glass of al¬ 
cohol a day, the daughter could starve herself: but if the 
father did not drink, the daughter had to eat. The daughter 


29 Watzlawick, The Language of Change , 121. 
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was -furious at the therapist but agreed to the contract with 
her -father. "The contract is set up so that the drinking o-f 
the -father has the power to destroy the daughter and the 
anorexia o-f the daughter has the power to destroy the 
-father. " 3 ° 

4. A -family presented the problem o-f a 15-year—old girl 
who was de-fying the mother, a step-mother. The therapeutic 
attempts to help the mother deal with the child only con¬ 
tinued the mother's complaining and anger. The mother had 
had enough with the child! Another intervention was chosen. 
The therapist told the -Family that the problem could be 
solved, but it probably shouldn't be because this would lead 
to certain conseqences. He gave a long list o-F these pos¬ 
sibilities. such as mother and daughter becoming close, 
thereby excluding the -father and stirring jealousy in the 
other daughters. The -family denied that these would happen; 
therefore, the therapist gave instructions not to change. 
The mother and daughter went home and began to change and 
relate well. By advising the -family to restrain -from 
change, a long-standing pattern was successfully broken. 
This restraining approach has been found to be helpful 
"when there is competition between a therapist and parent 
and directives are not being followed." 31 

30 Cloe Madanes, Behind the One-Way Mirror; Advances 
in the Practice of Strateqic Therapy (San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1984), 168. 

31 Haley, Problem-Solving Therapy . 147. 
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Countless other examples could be given of paradoxical 
interventions that include acts o-f re-framing, relabeling, 
prescribing symptoms, scheduling symptoms, restraining, 
declaring hopelessness, predicting a relapse, positioning, 
reversing hierarchies, giving ordeals, having parents 
request that a child pretend to have a problem, and so on. 
Weeks and L'Abate 32 and Madanes 33 o-f-fer helpful compilations 
o-f such paradoxical techniques. Fisher, Anderson, and Jones 
have suggested a use-ful way o-f identifying the varied inter— 
ventions into three basic types. 3 * Without going into the 
details of their suggestions, these three categories, along 
with one addition, are presented here. In order to clarify 
(perhaps simplistic1y) the variety of paradoxical interven¬ 
tions, one can identify typical paradoxical interventions in 
four clusters. 

1. Escalation interventions are of two basic types: <a) 
the simple symptom prescription of telling the person to do 
more of the same, and (b) increasing the frequency or inten¬ 
sity of certain aspects of a crisis. These escalations are 
designed to put what was once involuntary under voluntary 
control. The bed-wetting example above is taken from the 


32 

Weeks and 

L'Abate, 103-44. 


33 

Madanes, 

Behind the One-Wav Mirror, 

148-88. 

34 

Lawrence 

Fisher, et al., "Types 

of Paradoxical 


Interventions and Indications/Contraindications for Use in 
Clinical Practice," Family Process 20 (1981): 28-32. 
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work of Cloe Madanes, who along with her husband Jay Haley, 
has pioneered many ways to use symptom prescription crea¬ 
tively in therapy. Her addition of the paradoxical direc¬ 
tive -for the client to pretend to have the symptom, and his 
expansion o-f using ordeals in therapy, are the most well- 
known examples. 33 

2. Rede-f ini ton interventions attempt to alter the ap¬ 
parent meaning or interpretation a person has given to a 
problem. This is accomplished by reframing or relabeling 
the problem, most often through providing a positive con¬ 
notation to the problem. This can be clearly seen in the 
second case above when talking about the democratic rights 
of fingers radically changed the youth's view of everyday 
behavior. Reframing, i.e., "changing the frame in which a 
person perceives in order to change the meaning," 36 is not 
always paradoxical. But when something is reconceptua1ized 
into a new category, a paradox is created as the person can¬ 
not easily return to the former view of "simple reality." 3 * 7 


35 See Madanes, Strategic Family Therapy . 90-94 for a 
description of how strategies to pretend are "similar yet 
different from other paradoxical approaches"; and Jay Haley, 
Ordeal Therapy (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1984), 10-11 and 
78-84 for a brief discussion and detailed example of 
paradoxical ordeals. 

36 Richard Bandler and John Grinder, Reframinq: Neuro- 
Linguistic Programing and the Transformation of Meaning . 
eds. Steve Andreas and Connirae Andreas (Moab, Utah: Real 
People, 1982), 1. 

37 See Watzlawick et al., Change . 92-109 for an ex¬ 
cellent coverage of one area of this general type of paradox 
in their chapter entitled "The Gentle Art of Reframing." 
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3. Interventions o-f redirection . or positioning, are 
requests that some aspect of the problematic behavior be al¬ 
tered, typically by scheduling the place and circumstances 
of its occurrence- The third case related to anorexia and 
alcohol demonstrated how two problematic behaviors were 
positioned into a paradoxical contract. 30 This strategy 
was developed by Cloe Madanes, who has contributed much to 
paradoxes of redirection, especially in her therapeutic 
treatment of children, and their position in the family, to 
paradoxically reposition a family so that the desired change 
is encouraged. 3<=? 

4. Restraining interventions inhibit change by request¬ 
ing a slower pace, or by forbidding or prohibiting the 
desired change. This was illustrated in the fourth case 
above in which the fighting mother and daughter were told 
not to change since the consequences could not be handled by 
other family members. Here, as in all paradoxes, multiple 
messages are given to the clients to provide the paradoxical 
effect, i.e., "I benevolently know you can change this, and 
I care enough about you to suggest that you not change."* 0 

38 See Madanes, Behind the One-Way Mirror, 166-71 for 
a discussion of this strategy. 

39 See Madanes, Strategic Fami1v Therapy . 65-94 for 
three examples of how children's problems can be paradoxi¬ 
cally used in therapy, when the basis for the child's be¬ 
havior is an attempt at helpfulIness and caring for parents 
or family members. 

40 The reader can refer to Haley, Problem Solving 
Therapy . 143-50 for coverage of this type of intervention- 
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The purpose of the discussion of these -four kinds of 
paradox is to demonstrate that various types o-f paradoxical 
interventions can be used in various situations. This 
demonstration is important, not as a way to provide a bag o-f 
ready-made techniques, but as a theoretical -framework to 
demonstrate principles that undergird paradoxical work. 
Gerald Weeks and Luciano L' Abate, who have written the -first 
comprehensive volume on paradoxical psychotherapy, put it 
this ways 

The therapist may use techniques that others have 
used or s/he may develop new techinques which 
seem to emerge in the same magical way that 
Erikson's interventions appeared. The interven¬ 
tions are creative binds resulting -from the in¬ 
terplay o-f the therapist, the client, and the 
problem. No two interventions are exactly alike 
even though the principles guiding their -formula¬ 
tion can be scientifically stated and 
evaluated.* x 

Cloe Madanes, whose "comfort with the incongruous and the 
paradoxical has earned her a reputation as family therapy's 
most ingenious strategist,"* 3 is one who continues to remind 
the field of this, as she offers new suggestions and 
perspectives on the variety of paradoxical approaches. 


The Basic Components of Paradoxical Work 
Philip Barker accurately identifies "the steadily in¬ 
creasing flow of reports and descriptions of the use of 


41 Weeks and L'Abate, 144. 

42 Richard Simon, "Behind the One-Way Kaleidoscope," 
Fami1v Therapy Networker 10 (1986): 20. 
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paradoxical methods in therapy” which indicate "that more 
and more use is being made of such methods.”* 3 Unfor¬ 
tunately, therapy often proceeds without an adequate theory 
for what is being practiced. Practitioners scramble for new 
types of effective interventions, including paradoxical 
methods, without exploring the relation of the practices to 
their groundings in therapeutic theory. This book is not an 
attempt to provide more types of practical interventions or 
to describe more methods for use by therapists. Rather its 
attempt is to facilitate a critical understanding of the 
principles and underlying theory for any paradoxical inter— 
vention. Most of those who write in the area of paradox 
sadly note the lack of a theoretical basis for this type of 
therapy. Dell feels "we must articulate these dimly felt 
premises that constitute a new logic,”** while Weeks and 
L'Abate admit that "a therapy in search of theory stumbles 
along in an unscientific way” as they offer their view of 
paradoxical guidelines.*® This book goes back to the early 
learnings on communication and pathology (such as 
schizophrenia) in a struggle to uncover the heart of 
paradoxical interventions. 


43 Philip Barker, Basic Family Therapy . 2nd ed. (New 

York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1986), 74. 

44 Paul F. Dell, "Some Irreverant Thoughts on Paradox.” 
Family Process 20 (1981): 51. 

45 Weeks and L'Abate, 104. 
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Those who participated in the early Palo Alto group 
would seem best able to help in the needed explication o-f 
paradoxical theory. Un-fortunatel y many o-f these pioneers 
have moved on to other interests arising in their practice. 
Richard Fisch, Paul Watzlawick, and Jay Haley are all -fairly 
vocal in their workshops that they are not as interested in 
paradox as they once were. Jay Haley has moved beyond his 
interest in double bind. His recent book on Ordeal Therapy 
is an indication o-f his newest interest, which is centered 
in the concept o-f ordeals rather than paradox. Haley once 
commented: 

I think we're still adjusting and adapting to the 
idea that people do communicate, that they com¬ 
municate on various levels. and it is so complex 
that it's very di-f-ficult to deal with it.**^ 

Haley, while contributing much to theory, is a prac¬ 
titioner whose interest is always to provide a theory that 
is "simple enough -for the average therapist to 
understand." 47 This book is an attempt to deal with the 
complexities o-f paradoxical interventions through the very 
dif-Ficult task o-f thinking through its theoretical connec¬ 
tions to double binds. A quote -From the master thinker 
Gregory Bateson seems appropriate. 

It is around the concept o-f "therapeutic double 
bind" that a lot o-f thinking needs to be done: 
this thinking will. I hope, lead to a con¬ 
siderable advance in human and ethical under- 

46 Berger, Beyond the Double Bind . 193. 

47 Haley, "Ideas Which Handicap Therapists," 67. 
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standing o-f adaption and addiction.^® 

In the attempt to do some o-f this thinking about 
therapeutic double binds, or paradoxical interventions, one 
preliminary problem is the explication o-f the essentials in¬ 
volved in working paradoxical 1 y in therapy. One o-f the ways 
to understand these basics is to know how to do it. In that 
vein, Haley has outlined eight stages -for a paradoxical 
intervention. 4<? More recently Peggy Papp has described the 
basics in the three major steps o-f rede-fining, prescribing, 
and restraining. In her presentation, the various types o-f 
paradoxical work are thus put together in a sequential 
manner. 30 Weeks and L'Abate present the same basic sequence 
as Papp, but in a more complete -fashion. Their guidelines 
on how to work paradoxical 1 y are then used to -formulate the 
essential principles o-f paradoxical intervention. 31 The ap¬ 
proach in this book to de-fining the essentials o-f paradoxi¬ 
cal interventions varies -from these approaches which begin 
with techniques. The procedure here is to return to the 
-foundational work with double binds in an attempt to clari-fy 
dynamics that are present in paradoxical therapy. 

48 Gregory Bateson, "The Birth o-f a Matrix or Double 
Bind and Epistemology," in Beyond the Double Bind . ed. Mil- 
ton Berger (New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1978), 58. 

49 Haley, Problem Solving Therapy . 72-74. 

50 Peggy Papp, "Setting the Terms -for Therapy" Family 
Therapy Networker 8, no. 1 (1984): 45. 

51 Weeks and L'Abate, 72-89. 
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A quick review of the double bind theory proposed in 
1956 indicates that the essential elements are: (1) a sig¬ 
nificant relationship with two or more persons; <2> a 
repeated experience that structures a longstanding problem; 
(3) two injunctions, given simultaneously at different 
levels, which seemingly conflict with one another; (4) a 
prohibition against escaping from the setting; and <5) the 
development of a certain (new) perception of reality based 
on the above. These elements will be used as a basis for 
explaining the ingredients that are hypothesized as common 
to any paradoxical intervention. 

1. Paradoxical work is like any therapeutic work in 
that it is effective only in a therapeutic relationship with 
rapport and empathy. In order to work effectively with 
paradoxical interventions, the client must have a trusting 
relationship with the therapist. Furthermore, this 
relationship must be defined around the notion of some 
desired change . As Haley states, "one must establish a 
relationship defined as one to bring about change.”® 2 The 
therapist must have been with the person long enough to un¬ 
derstand the person, at least around the problem situation 
which is to be changed. Since the intervention must "fit" 
the client, therapist, and symptom, a relationship should 
exist which would encourage this understanding to emerge as 

52 Haley, Problem-Solvinq Therapy , 72. 
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the therapy is defined and developed. As any one who has 
practiced therapy knows, a therapeutic relationship can 
develop within one session or can require a great deal of 
time and work. 

2. Paradoxical work is designed to relate in most cases 

to problems o-f long standing or repeated experience. Papp 

comments that in most cases, 

paradoxical interventions are best reserved for 
those covert, long-standing, repetitious patterns 
of inter—action that do not respond to direct in¬ 
terventions such as logical explanations or ra¬ 
tional suggestions.* 3 

When the Palo Alto group first began to work with paradoxi¬ 
cal interventions, they were involved in brief therapy. 
Many of their clients came to them because more traditional 
approaches had been tried and had failed. People who see 
themselves as stuck in a problem are more commonly open to 
carrying through with paradoxical modes of helping. Since 
paradoxical interventions are proposed to a person in order 
to help with a problem, the therapist needs first to have a 
clear formulation of that problem. (Again, this shows the 
importance of a relationship developed around problem solv¬ 
ing . ) 

3. A paradoxical intervention must involve several mes¬ 
sages which qualify each other — messages that are viewed 
as seeming 1v contradictory or veiled and mysterious. This 


53 Papp, "Setting the Terms for Therapy," 43. 
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is the heart of the definition of paradox, -for what makes 
communication paradoxical is when two messages comment on 
each other in conflicting ways. Many newcomers to paradox 
con-fuse this central concept with the more typical conflic- 
tual stiuations in which a person -faces a problem o-f dis¬ 
tinct choices. A paradoxical intervention is a con-flict o-f 
logical types; the therapist gives a message to change on 
one level, but the message to avoid change is given on 
another level. Such paradoxical messages cannot be dealt 
with as readily as simple con-flicting viewpoints. Haley has 
called attention to the -fact that much therapy is basically 
paradoxical. In referring to Rogers' "nondirective therapy," 
Haley observes that: 

I-f a therapist says, "I'm not going to direct you 
what to do," when a patient asks -for direction, 
the therapist is obviously directing the patient 
not to ask him what to do. 34 

Such direction is in the context of being non-directive. 
Haley is well known for challenging the established 
psychoanalytic method by suggesting that these therapists 
attempt to influence the patient as little as possible 
within the context of a relationship whose only purpose is 
to influence the person. The conflictual or paradoxical 
aspects of other therapies is not the concern here. Rather, 
the emphasis is on deliberately using paradoxical interven- 


54 Jay Haley, Strategies of Psychotherapy (New York: 
Grune Sr Stratton, 1963), 71. 
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tions, intentionally delivering two or more messages that 
qualify one another in seemingly conflicting ways. 

4. For paradoxical work, the therapist must be willing 
to work in an active way, keeping the person -from escaping 
to non-therapeutic modes. 0-f course, all therapy centers 
around communication, and communication theory begins with 
the axiom that "one cannot not communicate." ss In this 
sense, all approaches to therapy can be seen as active. But 
in using paradoxical interventions, the therapist is con¬ 
scious o-f making active interventions in order to help the 
person make the agreed upon change. Directives are there¬ 
fore given to motivate change or to ensure its continuance. 
A definite attempt is made to hold (or "bind") the person 
within this field of change. While therapeutic listening and 
being with the client are vital (see #1 above), paradox 
requires active intervention for change. 

In attempting to explode problematic behavior patterns, 
interventions are formulated, delivered and tracked. "The 
intervention must be carefully timed, precisely formulated, 
and convincingly delivered.In their strategic 
therapies, Jay Haley and Cloe Madanes include paradoxical 
injunctions which are decidedly "strategic." Such 


55 See Appendix B for a listing of these axioms of 
communication developed in Watlawick et al., Pragmatics of 
Human Communication . 

56 Weeks and L'Abate, 82. 
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therapeutic strategy typically requires great cognitive ef¬ 
fort. The practitioner must "double-think" in therapy, 
being aware of both the clients' practical capabilities and 
the social systems that affect them. While this typically 
involves hard work and consultation, Haley is also clear 
that such problems and interventions are to be thought about 
"in a gamelike or playful way even though he realizes that 
he is dealing with grim problems and real distress. 11537 
Paradoxical therapy is active. It is active in clearly 
defining the problem, designing an intervention, delivering 
the paradoxical messages, and staying with the client as the 
client actively engages in new behavior. Since paradox is 
so clearly active, it explicitly calls attention to the 
power of the therapist as he or she engages in such work. 

5. Finally, the goal of a therapeutic double bind is to 
put the person who is losing into a situation in which he or 
she can begin to WIN. A purpose of paradoxical interventions 
is to liberate the person from one perception of reality 
(losing), so the person is free to find and appreciate a new 
view of realitv (winning). Carl Whitaker wrote that "the 
therapeutic double bind is an effort to establish a pattern 
which is disruptive whichever way they turn. MSB The use of 
paradox is most effective in breaking established ways of 


57 Haley, Problem Solving Therapy , 71. 

58 Berger, Beyond the Double Bind . 241. 
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thinking. (Remember the Zen master's use of koans -for this 

purpose.) As such, paradoxical therapy is not just about 

change, but about "second-order change.”*^ 

There are two different types o-f changer one that 
occurs within a given system which itsel-f remains 
unchanged, and one whose occurrence changes the 
system itself.* 0 

This second type, or second-order change, always has the 
character o-f a logical jump, or discontinuity. The system 
itsel-f changes, and in a sense, change itsel-f changes. When 
persons deal with paradoxical interventions, they are com¬ 
pelled to change the older, comfortable perceptions -for an 
uncomfortable, yet fascinating and workable, new reality. 

Paradoxical interventions are built on such fundamental 
elements as these. To summarize, paradoxical interventions 
are meant to deal with clearly defined problems, which of¬ 
ten seem to be habitual (#2 above). Accordingly, therapy is 
active, with a deliberate endeavor to keep the person 
focused on the defined change and to keep the person in the 
field of therapeutic work (#4). Paradoxical work delivers 
and tracks multi-level, seemingly contradictory messages 
(#3); these are given by the therapist within the context of 
a significant therapeutic relationship which is framed not 


59 See Watzlawick et al., Change . 10-12 and 77-91 for 
an introduction of this concept, which arose from Group 
Theory and the Theory of Logical Types, and an explanation 
of its application to paradoxical problem-solving. 

60 Watzlawick et al., Change . 10. 
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only as support or exploration, but primarily as problem¬ 
solving or change (#1). All of this comes together as the 
person is compelled to take on new perceptions and behavior, 
leading to some change in the person's system (#5 above). 

These elements have been stated within the -Framework o-f 
the double bind theory, but there are critical differences 
between the elements o-f therapeutic paradoxical interven¬ 
tions and the elements o-f pathogenic double binds. While 
both have connections with habitual patterns, pathogenic 
double binds lead to problem -formation while paradoxical in¬ 
terventions are attempts at problem resolution. "The pur— 
pose o-f the therapeutic double bind is diametrical ly opposed 
to that o-f the pathogenic bind."* 1 While both deal with 
contradictory messages the therapeutic double bind is inten¬ 
tionally -formulated with healthy goals in view, whereas 
pathogenic double binds are most o-f ten unconsciously -formed. 
Both -forms can be viewed as restrictive in not allowing the 
person a choice, but the therapeutic intervention actually 
allows persons caught in no-win situations to initiate their 
own change. The motive, intentionality and results o-f 
problem-forming double binds and problem-resolving paradoxi¬ 
cal interventions are critically different, even though have 
been presented in terms of parallel elements. Knowledge of 
these elements is vital for working paradoxically in 


61 Weeks and L'Abate, 246. 
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therapy. (Appendix C describes parallels between these 

basic components and the -five working principles that Weeks 
and L'Abate have developed -from their perspective. 

A Case Example of Paradoxical Therapy 

In order to view more completely how these elements 
might look in actual practice and to provide a basis -for 
later development of the themes involved in paradoxical in¬ 
terventions, a case-study from actual therapy will now be 
presented. The professional literature and individual 
private practice are filled with illustrations of paradoxi¬ 
cal therapy. Some of these have been presented already. 
However, examples of protracted paradoxical situations in 
which a variety of techniques are utilized over the length 
of therapy are far less frequent. Haley's volume on 
Erikson's work, Uncommon Therapy , provides some key cases, 
but the case chosen for presentation here comes from Weeks 
and L'Abate's volume entitled Paradoxical Psychotherapy . 
This nine-page case presentation will be summarized here as 
the basis for later critique and dialogue. 

The family involved was a single-parent family composed 
of a mother and 11-year—old daughter. The daughter was an 
illegitimate child who was, shortly after birth, put up for 
adoption to manipulate the father into marriage. One of the 

62 Weeks and L'Abate, 89-92. 

63 Weeks and L'Abate, 210-18. 
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issues of therapy was the mother's -feelings of guilt over 
allegedly rejecting her daughter, believing her daughter 
would one day reject her. An absent -father was also in¬ 
volved, who the daughter saw as all-understanding and ac¬ 
cepting in their in-frequent contact (once a month — often 
initiated by the daughter when there was conflict with the 
mother). One goal o-f therapy never accomplished was to 
bring this -father into therapy. 

The mother appeared depressed and ambivalent about her 
responsibilities as a parent. She was quite involved in 
outside commitments, working -full-time evenings as a nurse 
and attending college full-time during the days. This 
resulted in many responsibilities being given to the daugh¬ 
ter, with the mother being overly critical when these expec¬ 
tations were not met. The daughter was identified as a 
parentified child, common to dysfunctional single-parent 
families, since she often co-decided with mother on 
household decisions, the mother's career decisions, and 
issues related to her mother's boyfriend. The mother vas- 
cillated between extremes of setting unreasonable limits and 
no limits, and the child had low self-esteem, being overbur— 
dened by adult expectations. The presenting problem that 
led to therapy was the daughter's threat to run away to her 
father, along with acting-out behaviors such as wearing 
dirty clothes and calling in a false fire alarm. 

Therapy consisted of 33 sessions occuring over 14 
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months. The primary therapeutic goals were to deparentify 
the daughter, help the mother and daughter develop age- 
appropriate behavior, and encourage the mother to confront 
her guilt and depression. First, eight individual sessions 
were held by the co-therapists with each person to complete 
the diagnostic picture and develop rapport. After only a 
few Joint sessions it became clear that efforts to move this 
family were failing; both members were firmly entrenched in 
power struggles. In order to help the child deal with who 
is the boss in the family, the mother was instructed to hold 
the child in her lap. This only led to resentment and anger 
by the daughter to all of the adults involved. Discussion 
in the sessions centered on mothering, especially how the 
mother had been parented. The daughter became increasingly 
sullen at home and disagreeable in therapy, using distract¬ 
ing behavior such as singing. 

Paradoxical approaches were then decided upon; the 
first approach was to place the two back to back and demand 
that the daughter not speak. The next session brought a 
breakthrough of openness by daughter; she talked alot about 
her problem with mother, and she cried. Both mother and 
daughter reported feeling so hopeless about the relation¬ 
ship. Rather than offer encouragement, the therapists 
expressed their helplessness and hopelessness, specifically 
recommending that possibly the daughter should go live with 
the father. Both seemed depressed over this, and later the 
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mother cried -for the first time in therapy. Over the coming 
weeks the relationship at home improved with even some 
weekend activities together. Therapists continued to offer 
no support, and they predicted that problems could arise at 
any time. During the course of this time, the daughter 
shared written poems which indicated her more realistic view 
of her father. 

The mother had tried to use a behavioral program a year 
earlier to change her daughter's behavior. but this had 
failed. The therapist recommended that such a program be 
tried again to control her daughter's behavior, pointing out 
the need to enter the program more slowly. The therapist 
intentionally exaggerated the planning process. Hours were 
spent thinking together about possible approaches and the 
corresponding goals and consequences. This led to constant 
disagreement and anger from the family while the therapist 
played incompetent. Eventually, one very small change was 
decided upon which involved the use of the phone by the 
daughter. The therapist offered a very complex and com¬ 
pletely unmanageable program of a pay telephone for the 
daughter, based on recording when and how long the daughter 
talked. While they agreed to the program in therapy, it 
collapsed at home after two days, whereupon the mother 
simply put her foot down and monitored the calls, strongly 
telling the daughter to get off the phone after too long. 
The daughter, sensing that her mother was in charge, com- 
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plied. Mother also took charge in other areas. The 
therapists acted perplexed, offering congratulations, but 
also telling them that the complex program would begin again 
when the phone problem reappeared. 

Another problem that surfaced was the daughter's ten¬ 
dency to leave her clothes out. The injunction here was to 
the daughter to leave her clothes out on purpose to help the 
mother take charge, since the mother was to try to catch her 
as soon as she did this. The daughter failed at this task, 
and even spontaneously, to the delight of mother, began to 
wash her own clothes. The therapists continued to predict 
relapses; they predicted that the mother would not be able 
to handle all of this and would begin to complain to her 
daughter. Positive interactions began to be more common be¬ 
tween the two, with positive hopes and warm hugs. But the 
therapists warned that things might go back to the way they 
were before, and therefore asked them to make a list of be¬ 
havior that could put them at odds with each other again. 
This intervention proved effective in stopping such pos¬ 
sibilities. 

After many of the daughter's problems had been dealt 
with, emphasis slowly began to focus on the mother who, un¬ 
der traditional diagnostic labels, would be termed an 
obsessive-compulsive and depressive personality. When she 
was depressed, she would over—organize things, including her 
daughter's life. When this was triggered in one session, 
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the mother agreed that changes needed to be made in her way 
o-f approaching things when depressed. The therapists now 
relabeled the daughter's problems in a positive way as an 
attempt to protect her mother -from depression by keeping her 
busy. The daughter's non-verbal behavior at this point con- 
•firmed the validity o-f this re-framing. The mother was asked 
to become super—organized, but only at the -first sign o-f 
depression. The daughter was told that in order to keep 
her mother busy, she must be acutely aware o-f her mother's 
mood so that she could become problematic whenever depres¬ 
sion began. The mother began to report that she was more 
cheer-ful -for some reason even though the house was not per— 
-feet. She had also decided to quit one o-f her jobs. 

The -final session included congratulations over the end 
o-f some problems, such as the mother's giving up the 
workaholic pattern and the need to distract hersel-f -from her 
-feelings, and the daughter's ability to explore her own 
identity in age-appropriate ways. But the session also con¬ 
centrated on predicting a relapse; they were told that they 
would probably need to go back occasionally to being their 
miserable selves. This served as a reminder o-f how things 
had been. A one-year -follow-up contact revealed that the 
-family was -functional and dealing with normal ups-and-downs 
o-f -family li-fe and li-fe-cycle changes. 

In reading through this case study, several types o-f 
paradoxical interventions should be noted. Each o-f the -four 
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varieties explained earlier are -found here in one -form or 
another. A paradoxical restraining is -found both in asking 
the daughter not to speak (within the context o-f a therapy 
which encouraged talking), and in the slowed pace o-f decid¬ 
ing on a program o-f behavior change -for the daughter. 
Rede-finition is evident when the positive connotation was 
given to the daughter's problematic behavior, -framing it as 
a help in keeping her mother busy. Escalation, as a symptom 
prescription, is -found in the therapist's advice to the 
daughter to leave her clothes out more o-f ten, even though 
this was the supposed problem. And a form of redirection or 
positioning is present when therapists direct the mother to 
to over—organize, since to organize would now be an admis¬ 
sion that unwanted depression was forthcoming. 

More importantly, the fundamental principles of 
paradoxical work are in evidence in this lengthy case. 

1. The building of relationship and rapport are 
present, not only in the early individual sessions, but 
especially when the daughter felt lost in the early joint 
sessions. Further, the therapy was clearly and explicitly 
defined as an avenue for change, with problems and goals 
clearly delineated. 

2. On reading this case, one is thrilled that the 
family gained healthy functioning again, but the years of 
repeated frustration and ingrained habitual problems should 
not be too readily forgotten. The problems were real and 
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long standing, and unfortunately, many cases such as this 
continue in repeated damaging experiences. 

3. The approach of therapy was one of compelling the 
family to stay within a framework of change. Small changes 
and progressions were appropriately congratulated, but this 
did not detract from the larger goal of moving on to better 
health and complete change in the relationship. An action 
orientation is obviously present both within the therapy and 
in the family's interactions outside therapeutic sessions 
with homework. 

4. The sense of the fourteen months of therapy is that 
the therapist worked, through both thoughtful interventions 
and playful enjoyment of the shared experiences, to help the 
family change their unhealthy relationships into a new pat¬ 
tern based on established, well-grounded desires and new, 
unimaginable perceptions. The tone of the entire case is 
indicative of an attempt to motivate a loving family caught 
in destructive patterns to become a winning family with more 
appropriate patterns of behavior and interaction. 

5. And finally, paradoxical messages were given to 
this family continually as soon as the therapist became con¬ 
vinced that linear communication was leading nowhere. The 
many and varied individual interventions contained one com¬ 
mon paradoxical message: "Don't change, but change." In 
essence the therapists were saying, "We are experts in un¬ 
derstanding and helping, but we don't understand this and 
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can't seem to help; yet we do, yet . .. . " 

Foundations tor Paradoxical Therapy 

We have now arrived at the proper place to provide a 
theoretical understanding of the complex workings of the 
paradoxical interventions which have been introduced. The 
attempt is not to give a new -framing o-f the practical 
guidelines -for doing paradoxical therapy; since such 
guidelines have been given ample attention elsewhere. Ap¬ 
pendix D provides a review o-F varying suggestions given by 
-four therapists <Haley, Madanes, Papp, and Weeks/L'Abate). 
The assumption underlying this book is that more re-flection 
along theoretical lines will enhance the use o-f paradoxical 
interventions, as well as enable many therapists who are un¬ 
familiar with this approach to understand what has seemed 
-fascinating, yet con-fusing. Therefore, the attempt is to 
provide a succinct but comprehensive perspective on the 
theoretical distinctives of paradoxical therapy. 

Earlier in this chapter the practical elements of 
pathogenic double binds were related to therapeutic 
paradoxical interventions. These five elements hold within 
them clues to six working concepts that can be theorized as 
necessary for paradoxical work. (1) In paradoxical inter— 
ventions the person is encouraged to take on new perspec¬ 
tives — these are not possible without some conviction by 
the therapist that life has an organic whole in the midst of 
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various perspectives. (2) paradoxical work is centered in 
the use o-F mu 11i-1 eveled , seemingly contradictory messages, 
which require that the therapist comprehend this aspect o-F 
li-fe and appreciate paradoxical -Forms o-F communication. <3> 
Therapeutic work with paradox takes place in the context o-f 
a trusting relationship in which problems are being dealt 
with. In order to help change problem situations, the 
therapist must be able to understand the various -Fragmented 
perspectives people have o*f the organic whole. (4) Since the 
problems -Faced are typically 1ong-stading, the therapist 
also needs to be aware o-F the dynamics o-F persistence and 
change. (5) The active nature o-F paradoxical interventions 
are accomplished more easily by those who have an orienta¬ 
tion toward action in therapy, and <6) this active style is 
approached best by therapists who are willing to use their 
therapeutic power in intentional ways. 

These six theoretical perspectives on therapy must be 
present -For appropriate and e-F-Fective paradoxical interven¬ 
tions to be utilized. While more detailed analysis will be 
provided in a later chapter, a brie-F introduction to each o-F 
these six components -Follows. 

1 . A conviction that 1 i-Fe is connected as an organic 
whole s Wholeness undergirds li-Fe and being. Gestalt ap¬ 
proaches to therapy have emphasized this understanding o-F a 
comprehensive whole. Systems approaches have described the 
practical implications o-F complex systems and the inter— 
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relationships between system members. Paradoxical interven¬ 
tions are based on the underlying conviction that powerful 
interconnecting links exist in a wholistic system. This 
conviction forces a therapist to deal with long-standing 
problematic connections in the system. This systemic view 
of life sets the stage for finding new perspectives for a 
unhealthy situation. Therapists who wish to work with 
paradox should be familiar with insights from gestalt and 
systems theories (such as positive and negative feedback, 
the concept that change in one part equals change in 
another, etc.). They must also explore the particular 
framework and systemic interconnections of the situation 
they are attempting to help. 

2. An_ abi1itv to comprehend and appreciate the 
paradoxical elements of human communication and life ; 
Paradox is part of the organic wholeness of life. Chapter 1 
illustrated this fact. Unfortunately many do not recognize 
or understand the paradoxical. This is true especially 
within cultures which favor more straightforward and less 
mysterious forms of communication and behavior (such as most 
of our Western world). A case can be made for establishing 
that the paradoxical is part of all therapy. Is not therapy 
built on an attempt to influence clients as little as pos¬ 
sible within the framework of a relationship whose essential 
purpose it is to influence? Paradox is active within human 
life, and in order to utilize paradoxical interventions, 
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therapists must acknowledge and accept this -fact. Beyond 
this, therapists should have the ability to comprehend the 
complexities o-f paradoxical communication and behavior since 
these -form the -foundation -for e-f-fective utilization o-f 
paradoxical methods. The heart o-f this book is to aid pas¬ 
toral counselors in this ability. 

3. An_ understanding o-f the -f raamented real i ty o-f the 
situation and c1ients * perspectives : Misunderstandings 
regarding a given system (intra-personal or inter—personal) 
and its interconnections contribute to the longstanding 
problems that therapists con-front. I-f clients had less 
-fragmented views o-f the problem, health would come more 
readily. The double bind theory is an active reminder o-f 
how repeated experiences in li-Fe can begin to structure a 
person's distorted view o-f reality. This -fragmented, per¬ 
sonal viewpoint must be understood by the therapist who 
hopes to provide a healthy, more wholistic perspective. In 
understanding the distortions o-f a client's view o-f any 
problem, the therapist can begin to open up other perspec¬ 
tives. Rede-fining a problem in a positive way and re-framing 
a symptom as an ally requires -first acknowledging that the 
client (and at times the therapist) has viewed the problem 
in some limited, -fragmented way. 

4. An_ awareness o-f the dynamics o-f persistence and 
change in human behavior : Li-fe is a strange mixture o-f con¬ 
tinuity and change. Any e-f-fective growing system must be 
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adaptable to new demands, while maintaining its identity. 
Insightful adults readily recognize that they have greatly 
changed since adolescence even though they are essentially 
the same person. Paradoxical therapy keeps this combination 
of change and persistence in focus. Lankton and Lankton 
stated that "perhaps the ultimate value in paradox rests in 
the understanding that ideas have cycles of existence.” 64 
Life is cyclical. Spring always emerges from winter, day 
makes way for night, quiet reflection leads to demanded ac¬ 
tion. Therapists working with paradoxical interventions 
must be aware of the dynamics related to these cycles of ex¬ 
istence. What is happening at one moment is part of what 
happened before and what will happen later. People, 
relationships, and families have a powerful persistence that 
moves to counter the threat of change. These same systems 
have a natural ability to change and adapt in order to sur— 
vive and thrive. The strange and complex mixture of per— 
manence and impermanence, change and stability, maintenance 
and adaptation should be familiar territory for those inter— 
ested in paradoxical therapy. 

5. An_ orientation toward action in therapy ; Belief in 
intentional therapy and a therapist's power to bring about 
change is necessary for paradoxical therapy. Paradoxical 

64 Stephen R. Lankton and Carol H. Lankton, 
"Ericksonian Styles of Paradoxical Treatment," in Promoting 
Change Through Paradoxica1 Therapy . ed. Gerald Weeks 
(Homewood, Ill.: Dow Jones-Irwin, 1985), 135. 
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interventions can include those which have a linguistic base 
(such as the classic "I am a liar"), but pragmatic, be¬ 
havioral paradoxes -Form the -foundation -for paradoxical work. 
A strange behavior is encouraged, or a problem is escalated, 
in order to provoke a crisis. Actions are used to explode 
patterns o-f established behavior. Powerful, intentional 
messages are given with the intention o-f tearing apart a 
neurotic world view and thereby setting the stage -for 
change. Therapists wishing to utilize paradoxical -forms o-f 
interventions will be most effective if they have an orien¬ 
tation toward active forms of therapy. Familiarity with the 
brief approaches to therapy, where problem solving, 
strategic work, and active interventions are central, can be 
especially helpful. 

6. A belief in the intentiona1itv of therapy and the 
power of the therapist ; Developed systems have a built-in 
continuity, a will to maintain themselves. Paradoxical in¬ 
terventions have connections with Frankl's belief in both 
the person's will to have a symptom and the person's ability 
to will not to have it. However, more often than not, 
people need strong assistance to overcome longstanding 
problems. In order to break through such problems, inten¬ 
tional effort is required to powerfully combat what has been 
powerfully formed. While paradoxical work can involve an 
intuition about a problem and/or a solution, it is not built 
on hunches. Well-planned, intentional practice is at the 
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heart o-f paradoxical therapy. The therapist is called upon 
to "double-think" on both the person's power and the 
system's power in order to counterbalance with the leverage 
and power o-f a paradoxical intervention. A therapist who 
wishes to work paradoxically must be willing to exert power 
and intentionally move -forward with paradoxes that express 
pro-found truth, capture attention, provoke thought, and 
demand positive action in a troubled li-fe or situation. 

These components need more critical examination be-fore 
they can be re-framed -for use in pastoral counseling. 
However, be-fore proceeding with this venture, another 
perspective on paradox will be presented. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Paradoxical Motifs in the Pauline Literature 

If any one among you thinks that he 
is wise in this age, let him become 
foolish that he may become wise. 

1 Corinthians 3:18 

The Value of Theological Reflection 
The previous chapter explored therapeutic interventions 
that have been conceived and refined outside any defined 
Christian context. This does not mean that paradoxical in¬ 
terventions are contrary to Christian faith. However, 
theological reflection is critical if pastoral counselors 
are to consider seriously the use of paradoxical forms of 
therapy as part of their pastoral work. 

The general concept of paradox is familiar ground for 
Christian theologians. While differing interpretations of 
its meaning may be offered, the importance of paradox to 
Christian thought is recognized by most theologians. Emil 
Brunner states: 

The object of faith is something which is absurd to 
reason, i.e., paradox, the hall-mark of logical incon¬ 
sistency, clings to all genuine pronouncements of 
faith. 1 


1 Emil Brunner, The Philosophy of Religion . trans. A. 
J. D. Farrer and Bertram Lee Woolf (New York: Scribner's 
Sons, 1937), 55. 
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In speaking of the relation between faith and reason, Rein¬ 
hold Niebuhr comments on the "contradictions between each 
other which suggest a profounder mystery and meaning beyond 
them." 3 Gustaf Aulen believes that paradox lies at the very 
core of Christian religious experience, and Donald Baillie 
asserts that paradoxes of faith are inevitable, 

not because the divine reality is self-contradictory, 
but because when we objectify it all our judgments are 
in some measure falsified, and the higher truth which 
reconciles them cannot be fully expressed in words. 3 

Paul Tillich argues that "paradox has its logical place” 

since: 


paradox points to the fact that in God's acting, 
finite reason is superseded but not annihilated; it 
expresses this fact in terms which are not logi¬ 
cally contradictory but which are supposed to point 
beyond the realm in which finite reason is 
applicable. 4 

The acknowledgement that paradox lies at the heart of 
theological reflection is characteristic of Christian 
theology® and was recognized long ago by Tertullian, who 
stated that. 

The Son of God was born: shameful, and therefore there 
is no shame. The Son of God died: absurd, and there- 


2 Reinhold Niebuhr, "Coherenance, Incoherence, and 
Christian Faith,” Journal of Religion 31 (1951): 168. 

3 Baillie, God Mas in Christ . 109. 

4 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology . vol. 1 (Chicago: 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 1951), 57. 

5 For a more comprehensive review of theologians who 
offer an affirmation of paradox, see Edmund Keller, Some 
Paradoxes of Paul (New York: Philosophical Library, 1974), 
49-64. 
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-fore utterly credible. He was buried and rose again: 
impossible and therefore a fact* 

While many Christians may not reflect specifically on the 
paradoxical personhood of Jesus Christ, most are knowledge¬ 
able of the paradoxical aspects of Jesus' parables. As John 
Dominic Crossan states, "paradoxicality seems to riddle the 
words and deeds of Jesus, the style and substance, the form 
and content of his speech."' 7 Appendix E provides a listing 
of some of the paradoxical sayings of Jesus. 

The general concept of paradox has been addressed in 
various frameworks by theologians and biblical scholars. 
However, a conceptual framework that is directly associated 
with the therapeutic use of paradox has never been proposed. 
Theological reflection is paramount if paradoxical therapy 
is to function pastorally. Varied resources are available 
for use, but the limited scope of this book requires a 
specific focus on either a theological or a biblical ap¬ 
proach to the reframing of paradoxical interventions, A 
systematic theological approach would be quite natural and 
the explicit interest of Soren Kieregard, Paul Tillich or 
the Niebuhr brothers in dialectics and paradox would prove 
an adequate foundation. However, the grounding of the 


6 Tertullian as quoted by James Mark in “Paradox and 
Affirmation,” Modern Churchman 24, no. 2 (1981): 60. 

7 John Dominic Crossan, "Paradox Gives Rise to Meta¬ 
phor: Paul Ricoeur's Hermeneutics and the Parables of 
Jesus," Biblical Research 24-25 (1979-80): 32. 
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reflection in biblical studies has practical value. 

While pastoral therapy has a long history of inadequate 
utilization of the theological disciplines, some concerted 
efforts have been made to connect pastoral care with sys¬ 
tematic theology. Classic treatments such as Paul Pruyser's 
The Minister as Diagnostician and the Theoloov and Pas¬ 
toral Care series edited by Don Browning, along with current 
books like Samuel Southard's Theoloov and Therapy* * are help¬ 
ing pastoral counselors think theologically. However, less 
concentrated efforts are available in the use of classical 
biblical disciplines. Most pastoral counselors can explore 
issues from at least one theological perspective, but to 
seek understanding for their field from the complexities of 
biblical studies is not common. An examination of disserta¬ 
tions in pastoral counseling reveals that few focus on 
biblical study. In order to encourage and facilitate pas¬ 
toral counselors in this direction, biblical reflection has 
been chosen. 

The choice still remains which biblical material to 
utilize for the exploration. The prophetic literature of 
the Old Testament could be explored to uncover the many 
movings of paradox. Various Hebrew prophets had deep 


8 Paul W. Pruyser, The Minister as Diagnostician 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1976). 

9 Samuel Southard, Theology and Therapys The Wisdom 
of Sod in a Context of Friendship (Dallas: Word, 1989). 
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respect for the paradoxical ways of God. Certainly, the 
seminal figure of Jesus and his fascinating parables, which 
have been examined in detail by scholars, would make an ob¬ 
vious choice. Instead, the writings of Paul the apostle 
have been chosen for exploration. Three considerations com¬ 
mended this selection of Pauline material. 

One reason for choosing Pauline literature is that the 
various interpretations of Paul capture the spectrum of ap¬ 
proaches to the opposites of life. H. Richard Niebuhr 
demonstrated in Christ and Culture that one can characterize 
Paul as a person familiar with dualistic thinking. 10 In 
fact, a distinct modern tradition characterizes Paul as a 
dualistic male from an ancient culture who should have 
little influence today. However, in other perspectives, it 
has become more "customary to refer to Paul's thought as 
dialectical" 11 or conversionist. And recent studies inter— 
act with these operating assumptions, as scholars correlate 
Paul's thinking specifically with paradox. 135 The most 
prominent example is Karl Plank's examination of 1 Corin¬ 
thians 1-4 as "paradoxical irony," 13 which will be explored 

10 H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1951), 149-89. 

11 Johan Christian Beker, Paul the Apostle (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress, 1980), 38. 

12 For two examples see Bengt Holmberg, Paul and 
Power: The Structure of Authority in the Primitive Church as 
Reflected in the Pauline Epistles (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1978), 198-201 and Beker, 38-39. 
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later. Pauline literature has obvious, yet unclear connec¬ 
tions with the conceptual -field of opposites, which en¬ 
courages exploration into the actuality of paradox. 

A second reason for centering attention on Pauline 
material is that Paul functioned as a pastoral figure within 
problem situations. Whether classified as apostle, mission¬ 
ary, philosopher or theologian, Paul was definitely 
pastoral. 1 * Paul's apostleship, his missionary activities, 
his relationships with Luke, Mark, and Apollos, his founding 
of churches, his pastoral letters, all speak to Paul's pas¬ 
toral identity. Paul was intimately involved as a pastoral 
authority who had to deal with difficult situations in the 
early church, such as the immorality he addressed at 
Corinth. Paul intervened as a pastoral authority. Paul 
spoke directly of his apostleship and the authority that ac¬ 
companied it, as he confronted, admonished, exhorted: 

I beg of you, brethren .... (Gal. 4:12) 

I, Paul, myself urge you .... (2 Cor. 10:1) 

Furthermore, as one writer states, "Paul was a stra¬ 
tegist." 1 ® With purpose and method, he intervened in order 

13 Karl A. Plank, Paul and the Ironv of Aff1iction 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987). 

14 See Abraham J. Malherbe, "Paul: Hellenistic Philo- 
spher or Christian Pastor?," Anglican Theological Review 68, 
no. 1 (1986): 3—13 for an interesting account of Paul's pas¬ 
toral care being both Hellenist and Christian. 

15 Donald Coggan, Paul: Portrait of a Revolutionary 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1984), 157. 
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to bring about change. Like pastoral counselors today who 
intervene in complex, contextual problems, Paul intervened 
as a pastor. And as a pastor, -for Paul, "the figure of 
Christ is the decisive factor for the modification of ex¬ 
perience and behavior." 1 * Paul approached difficult situa¬ 
tions with a desire to impact change using Christ's power. 
An examination of Paul's authoritative, pastoral interven¬ 
tions is in keeping with the aim of this book to reframe 
paradoxical interventions for use in a pastoral context. 

The final reason for selecting the Pauline literature 
is the major hermeneutical question Paul raises. Can the 
Pauline material found in the New Testament be brought into 
the modern world of pastoral counselors today? Two biblical 
traditions seem prevalent. One perspective would acknow¬ 
ledge little cultural distance between the Paul of old and 
the pastor of today — making the gap almost insignificant 
and encouraging many direct correlations for pastoral coun¬ 
seling. The opposing perspective would deal with the com¬ 
plexities of the cultural gap which at times becomes so 
great that Paul merges with other figures of antiquity — 
calling for hesitancy to acknowledge any major parallels 
with Western pastoral traditions. The Pauline literature, 
perhaps like no other biblical material, captures our 


16 Gerd Theissen, Psychological Aspects of Pauline 
Theology., trans. John P. Galvin (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1987), 394-95. 
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dualistic tendencies of interpretation. Paul has been ap¬ 
proached in a seeming contradictory, paradoxical -fashion by 
the Christian community — relevant, yet not relevant; part 
of our culture, yet removed from our culture; pastoral, yet 
not pastoral today. Yet individuals and cultures within the 
Christian community often are led to one-sided interpreta¬ 
tions of the Pauline material. 

Advantages would be found for this study by examining 
Jesus, "who proclaimed God in paradoxes Candl became himself 
proclaimed as the Paradox of God." 17 ' But attention on the 
enigmatic figure of Paul has the distinct advantage of forc¬ 
ing attention on some troubling, paradoxical waters that en¬ 
circle much Christian theology and practice in today's 
world. 

To enter the Pauline literature is to enter a complex 
world. Both the person of Paul and the writings attached to 
his name contain complexities that are far beyond this 
study. This study will be limited to elements within the 
Pauline literature which characteristically relate to the 
focus of this book. Specifically, attention will be given 
to (1) the historical context for Paul's pastoral ministry, 
(2) theological and practical insights into either paradoxi¬ 
cal concepts or pastoral interventions, and (3) a specifc 


17 John Dominic Crossan, Finding is the First Act: 
Trove Folktales and Jesus' Treasure Parable (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1979), 107. 
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account of an intervention by Paul into a problem situation. 
Use of the biblical material will be limited to the writings 
commonly attributed to Pauline authorship, i.e., the letters 
of Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians, Galatians, 
and Philippians. 


The Study of Paul within Historical Context 
Paul is difficult to interpret. The New Testament it¬ 
self contains a warning of this in the closing words of 
Peter's second letters 

"Our beloved brother Paul, according to the wisdom 
given him, wrote to you, as also in all his letters, 
speaking in them of these things, in which are some 
things hard to understand, which the untaught and 
unstable distort, as they do also the rest of Scrip¬ 
tures, to their own destruction. You therefore, 
beloved, knowing this beforehand, be on your guard 
-" (2 Peter 3:15b-17) 

This biblical warning has been characteristically ig¬ 
nored by the Western world. More and more studies are com¬ 
ing forward which indicate that we in the West have too of¬ 
ten found it hard to understand Paul's message. True to 
Peter's words, we have distorted Paul's wisdom. The legacy 
Paul has left within scripture needs careful interpretation. 

According to Keck and Furnish, the interpretative task 
is to to position oneself with the writer, to understand the 
texts by standing with Paul in the midst of his situation. 
This requires a suspension of our own truths in order to 
grasp the gestalt of the material. 

This suspension of antipathies (and enthusiasms 1> is 
not a matter of creating a feigned "objectivity," a 
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pretended disinterest -for the sake of truth. It is 
simply (actually not simple) a matter of taking 
responsibility for one's readiness to learn from the 
text. 1 * 

In order to learn from the Pauline material, we must acknow¬ 
ledge that Western religious perspectives on truth greatly 
influence us. On occasion these facilitate our understand¬ 
ing, but at other times, they interfere. The world of West¬ 
ern thought is a world of order, and the Western reader of 
Pauline texts can be confused by what has been called the 
“often staccato, explosive, untidy" style of Paul. 1 * The 
Western view is controlled, planned and stable, whereas 
Paul was open to change since he “was a great enough Chris¬ 
tian thinker to learn from the changing facts of his 
environment." 20 Understanding Pauline thought requires that 
we acknowledge our antipathies, enthusiams and perspectives. 

In his classic study of the structure of authority in 
the early church, Bengt Holmberg notes that no theological 
discussion can do without the "connection with reality that 
is mediated by historical investigation."* 1 A journey into 
the historical world of the first century is required before 
Paul's connections with the paradoxical are examined. While 

18 Leander E. Keck and Victor Paul Furnish, The 
Pauline Letters (Nashville: Abingdon, 1984), 36. 

19 Coggan, 115. 

20 C. K. Barrett, Essays on Paul (Philadelphia: 

Westminster, 1982), 14. 

21 Holmberg, 1. 
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only the broadest brushstrokes of socio-historical factors 
can be given at this point, they form a valuable framework 
for approaching paradoxical concepts which are not typical 
to the Western mindset. 

The powerful Roman world into which Paul was born, the 
Jewish training and religion he embraced, and the Hellenis¬ 
tic environment in which he functioned are traditionally 
identified as three forces shaping Pauline theology. 22 
Biblical scholars have recently moved to appreciate the com¬ 
plexity of Paul's world and have revived the study of the 
socio-historical context. They speak of Paul as a contex¬ 
tual theologian, one who wrote and ministered within varied 
contexts. 

One of the most important reclamation projects in the 
history of biblical research was the reclaiming of 
Paul as a situational or contextualist theologian and 
ethicist rather than as a dogmatic moralist. Instead 
of visualizing Paul as an abstract thinker spinning 
webs of ethical and moral duties, modern interpreters 
see him as involved with his addresses in the process 
of dialogic piecing-together of concrete ethical 
responses in each situation. 23 

A review of current literature will confirm that con¬ 
textual aspects of Paul's life and ministry have become a 
focal point for many Pauline studies. One example would be 
The Social Context of Paul's Ministry in which Ronald Hock 
demonstrates that Paul's tentmaking trade M was taken up into 


22 Keller, 69-84 offers one summary of these factors. 

23 William G. Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1973), 37. 
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his apostolic self-understanding•A more general ap¬ 
proach would be Keck and Furnish's The Pauline Letters . 
They emphasize that all of Paul's letters are situation- 
specific and that no text can be understood “until one 
stands with Paul and feels with him the weight of the 
problem." 2 * Paul lived in a world different from ours 
today, a world where mobile tentmaking was a viable trade 
and where a few apostles had tremendous influence on the 
churches. While the cultural gap between Paul's world and 
today's prevents full understanding of the Pauline material, 
insights from socio-historical studies are critical for 
providing illumination into Paul's culture. Two contribu¬ 
tions provided by Wayne Meeks and Bengt Holmberg are espe¬ 
cially valuable and should be considered. 

Wayne Meeks' The First Urban Christians describes 
several significant aspects of Paul's social world. Paul is 
analyzed as a person who approached his ministry as an ur— 
ban, mobile individual. As such, "the importance of emis¬ 
saries and the potential of the letter as a means of social 
control" 2 * are shown as a unique aspect of Paul's world. 
The letters of Paul, carried by his fellow workers to urban 

24 Ronald F. Hock, The Social Context of Paul's 
Ministry (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980), 68. 

25 Keck and Furnish, 35. 

26 Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The 
Social World of the Apostle Paul (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1983), 114. 
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centers of ministry, held a place of significance in the 

early church. Meeks delves into the internal life of the 

Christian groups that prompted most of the Pauline cor— 

respondence. In dealing with these fellowships and their 

boundaries, Meeks calls attention to 

some of the elements that gave the Pauline Christians 
a sense of belonging, a cohesiveness both in the in¬ 
timate household groups in particular cities and in 
their knowledge of being part of a larger movement, 
the "ekklesia of God." S7 

Meeks explores the organizational dimensions of this 
solidarity, identifying how rules and new rituals were es¬ 
tablished as apostles and local leaders dealt with conflict. 
Authority was fluid, "a complex, multipolar, open-ended 
process of mutual discipline." 5 *® Meeks further explains the 
unique ways that the images of God and patterns of social 
life in the early church helped "in constructing a new world 
Candl ... the massive transformation of the culture of the 
Mediterranean basin. 

Bengt Holmberg's engaging study of Paul and Power of¬ 
fers a sociological analysis of the structure and organiza¬ 
tion of churches in Paul's era. He demonstrates that 

Paul's writing was impacted by both the given structure of 
the primitive church and the unique relationship Paul had 


27 

Meeks, 

First 

Urban. 

111 

28 

Meeks, 
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with those churches he founded. Holmberg views the early 
church as a developing social structure struggling for ex¬ 
istence. Paul's ministry in this setting was shaped by a 
various factors, including the pre-eminence of Jerusalem, 
his apostolic commission to the uncircumcised, his relation¬ 
ships to co-workers and leaders, and “the importance of 
energetic and influential persons for his mission and the 
growth of the local church.” 30 Holmberg shows Paul as one 
who had authority and exercised power, and he explores the 
complexity of authority in the early church as: 

a charismatic form of authority that is continuously 
being institutionalized and reinstitutionalized 
through the dialectical interactions of persons, in¬ 
stitutions and social forces at many different levels 
within the structure of the Church. 33 - 

While Paul was definitely a charismatic leader, his 

authority was mixed with traditional and rational elements, 

which led to a unique perspective on power and the use of 

authority. 

Paul's urban world of the first century, with its 
primitive and developing churches, ancient world views, 
societal patterns, and charismatic authorities, is the con¬ 
text for stepping back into time in order to understand more 
adequately Pauline thought. The Pauline letters were a part 
of a specific socio-historical context. The intentional ef- 


30 Holmberg, 106. 

31 Holmberg, 201. 
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■fort to be aware of this world is helpful in three important 
ways. 

First, we are constantly reminded that we interpret the 
Pauline material from personal perspectives. Daniel Patte, 
in his structural study of the Pauline letters, states that 
even before we read them, "we have a pre-understanding of 
what we will find in these texts." 32 These pre¬ 
understandings bring the risk of misreading details. Paul, 
himself, was aware of this possibility. In addressing 
Corinthian enthusiasts, who were "puffed up with knowledge," 
he emphasized that "we see in a glass darkly" and reminded 
that "one who thinks he knows something does not yet know as 
he ought to know" (1 Cor. 8:2). An effort to suspend bias 
and minimize misreadings is essential for clearly seeing 
through the dark glass of personal or cultural perceptions. 
An understanding of Paul's socio-historical world will en¬ 
courage the appreciation of Pauline perspectives on paradox 
rather than ignoring or misreading these. 

Second, socio-historical materials provide some of the 
detailed material necessary for comprehending complex 
phenomena, such as authoritative interventions. The nature 
of the Pauline churches in their primitive situations such 
as Corinth are decidedly different from the twentieth cen- 


32 Daniel Patte, Paul's Faith and the Power of the 
Gospel; A Structural Introduction to the Pauline Letters 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983), 3. 
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tury mega-churches in Atlanta and Dallas or the suburban 
communities of California and Florida. The contextual study 
of matters such as organizational structure, intentional use 
of authority, and charismatic leadership, are necessary for 
attempts to understand Paul's interventions in the problem 
situations of his day and to apply his wisdom to paradoxical 
work today. These same materials serve as a warning against 
too quickly applying specifics in Paul to modern contexts. 

Third, understanding Paul in a historical and contex¬ 
tual framework encourages the appreciation of differences 
and complexities. Socio-historical studies can lead to un¬ 
derstanding Paul as a person who knows the breadth and depth 
of life. 

His obscurities are those of depth, not of dimness or 
confusion; the obscurities of a mind profoundly sen¬ 
sible of the complexities of life and thought and sen¬ 
sible to their varying hues, their crossing lights 
and shadows, - of a man who, with all he knows, is 
conscious that he only "knows in part. 1133 

The ability to see the varying hues within Paul's thinking 
is essential if his insights into the paradoxical are to be 
appropriated. Contextual thinking, through socio-historical 
study, can facilitate the ability to apply paradoxical con¬ 
cepts to pastoral interventions. 

The Presence of the Paradoxical in Paul 
Paul's thought is characterized by complexity and ten- 


33 George B. Findlay as quoted in Keller, 197. 
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sions. It is difficult to categorize. Perhaps part of the 

allure of Paul is this complexity and the many contrasts 

which Paul contains in himself. Markus Barth states: 

CTheD man is certainly not the exponent of one idea 
only and what he reveals of his character includes 
blatant contradictions. As is true of every person, 
so in this case the man is formed by the unique com¬ 
bination of elements standing in mutual tension or 
contradiction. 3 * 

Paul lived in a world filled with tensions and contradic¬ 
tions, and he dealt with these both from within and from 
without. As Paul dealt with these tensions in the first 
Christian century, he carried in his personality the differ¬ 
ing heritages of Judaism and the Hellenistic world. 

The Greek philosophical mind was quite familiar with 
the concept of opposites, duality, and paradox. Heraclitus 
had noted that "things taken together are whole and not 
whole; out of all things there comes a unity, and out of a 
unity all things." 3 ® Aristotle had illuminated that "it may 
perhaps be that nature has a liking for contraries and 
evolves harmony out of them and not out of similarities. 

A summary of ancient Stoic ethics written in Paul's era, The 
Manual of Epictetus . teaches that "the good of human life is 


34 Markus Barth, Ephesians . vol. 34 of The Anchor 

Bible (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1972), 357. 

35 Derwood Smith, "The Two Made One — Some Observa¬ 
tions on Ephesians 2:14-18," Ohio Journal of Reliqious 
Studies 1 (1973): 36. 

36 Smith, 37. 
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achieved by the paradoxically indirect method of not at¬ 
tempting to achieve it." 3Tr Paul was part of a Hellenistic 
world view embedded with an appreciation for duality, op¬ 
posites, harmony, and paradox. 

Paul was probably even closer to the Jewish world. 
Judaism is likewise filled with acceptance of the opposites 
of life including right and wrong. Godly and ungodly. Some 
have therfore characterized Jewish thought as dualistic, but 
as C. K. Barrett states, "the mere use of images in pairs, 
such as light and darkness, or matter and spirit, is not in 
itself dualistic." 30 Judaism embraced the complexity of 
human life. In the wisdom tradition, a wise saying would 
often be based in simply observing the ways people acted. 
Some of these descriptions would speak of perplexity and 
irony: "Man's steps are far from the Lord; how then, can a 
man understand his ways?" <Prov. 20:24). Further, the sense 
of the incomprehensibility of God was strong. Enoch 63:3 
proclaims of God that "your power will shine forth in every 
mystery to all generations ... all your mysteries are deep 
and numberless." Rabbi Arthur Lelyweld asserts that paradox 
is a vital characteristic of normative Jewish thought: 

Paradox for Judaism is ... a genuine openness to the 
rich variety of possibilities that life offers us and 
it flows from an intellectual humility that bows 
before complexity and ultimate mystery. 3<? 

37 Shaw, Paradox of Intention « 28. 

38 C. K. Barrett, Essays on John (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1982), 101. 
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Pauline scholars vary regarding the specific impact of 
Hellenistic and Judaic heritage on Paul, 440 but most acknow¬ 
ledge that Paul was shaped by both heritages and by their 
respective dealings with the opposites in life. Evidence 
indicates that Paul was at home in dealing with opposites — 
dualisms, developing dialectics, and mysterious paradoxes. 

Since Paul's time was filled with dualisms, some 
scholars have stated that Paul was most comfortable with 
dualistic thought patterns. Other scholars believe that the 
dialectical was a characteristic form of expression for 
Paul,* 41 and still others emphasize his paradoxical thought. 
These classifications are not clear in the literature. For 
instance in the classic work on ethics, Christ and Culture . 
H. Richard Niebuhr describes Paul's view of Christ and cul¬ 
ture as being paradoxical but uses the term dualist, even 
“though it is by no means dualistic in the sense that it 
divides the world.J. Christian Beker, in attempting to 


39 Arthur J. Lelyveld, The Unity of the Contraries: 
Paradox as a Characteristic of Normative Jewish Thought 
Rudolph Lectures in Judaic Studies (Syracuse: Syracuse Univ. 
Press, 1984), 17. 

40 See A. J. Malherbe, “'Pastoral Care' in the Thes- 
salonian Church,* 1 New Testament Studies 36 (1990): 375-91 
for a specific demonstration of the way Paul utilized 
methods and traditions of Greek philosophers. 
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Meeks. First Urban. 
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42 

H. Richard Niebuhr, 
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establish Paul as a contextual-dialogical thinker, 
demonstrates a natural tendency to bring together the 
dialectical with paradox: 

Since the rise of Neoorthodoxy, it has become cus¬ 
tomary to refer to Paul's thought as dialectical. The 
term, however, often lacks precision, because it func¬ 
tions frequently as an umbrella for thought forms like 
paradox, antinomy, and even contradiction.... Paul 
certainly exhibits dialectical insights, especially 
when the antithesis between life in the world and life 
in Christ begin to overlap.... Paradoxes occur at 
quite specific moments in Paul's thought; they do not 
allow us to characterize his overall thought as 
dialectical .‘* 3 

Paul's thought mingles dualisms, dialectics, and paradoxes 
in complexities which have not been adequately explored. 
The primary concern of this chapter is to demonstrate the 
distinctively paradoxical elements in Pauline thought. 

The paradoxical was a powerful concept for Paul, and as 
James Fischer observes, it was an "underlying thought 
pattern ... for gaining insight .“++ Paul was at peace with 

the mysterious in life. Concrete, linear thinkers of the 
modern Western world can have difficulty understanding 

Pauline material, such as 1 Cor. 2:7 which speaks of "God's 
wisdom in a mystery, the hidden wisdom...." But Paul found 
great meaning in the mysterious and with pleasure 
proc1aimed: 


43 Beker, 38-39. 

44 James A. Fischer, "Pauline Literary Forms and 
Thought Patterns," Catholic Biblical Quarterlv 39 (1977): 
212 . 
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Oh, the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God 1 How unsearchable are His judgments 
and unfathomable His ways! (Rom. 11:33) 

Paul had no hesitation in presenting the gospel as mystery; 
he '‘implies that it is never fully made known to men by the 
ordinary means of communication." 4 * Paul accepted that mys¬ 
tery is part of human experience. Paul was likewise com¬ 
fortable with the powerful opposites of life. For instance, 
he was capable of making use of Jesus' verbal plays on op¬ 
posites to rivet attention on a hidden truth .++ Paul was in 
familiar territory when it came to paradox with its seeming 
opposites and the mysterious. Fischer claims that 

paradox functions in the Pauline writings as a primary 
method of examining reality. Paul begins with ob¬ 
served facts.... He has observed in himself and in 
Christians the totally new facts of the Christ event. 
Incongruities abound in what he sees happening: neces¬ 
sity and freedom contend in actual life situations; 
wrath and redemption are intermixed; life beginning 
and life ending are observable realities. -47 

Pauline scholars such as Fischer deal with selected 

aspects of paradox in Paul, but only occasionally have 

detailed investigations of Pauline paradoxes been attempted. 

Edmund Keller's Some Paradoxes of Paul is the most extensive 

project of this nature. Keller offers an individual anayl- 

sis of some central paradoxical themes in Paul, such as 


45 Joseph A. Fitzmyer, "Pauline Theology," in Jerome 

Biblical Commentary . vol. 2, eds. Joseph Fitzmyer and 

Raymond Brown (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hal1, I960), 807. 

46 See Keller, 181-82. 

47 Fischer, 222. 
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sovereignty and -Freedom, law and grace, living and dying, 
strength through weakness, and foolishness and wisdom.An 
examination of several major paradoxical themes will be 
provided to illustrate how paradox is interwoven in Paul's 
theology. 

One of the most crucial and problematic concepts for 
Paul was the law. Any reader of the Pauline material, is 
struck by the seemingly inconsistent attitute Paul took to 
the law. On the one hand he stated, "the law is holy" (Rom. 
7:12) and “we uphold the law" (Rom. 3:31), and on the other 
hand, he spoke of the "law of sin and death" (Rom. 8:2) and 
that "Christ is the end of the law" (Rom. 10:4). Paul used 
the word and concept law in a variety of ways, as he faced a 
variety of situations involving the law. He constantly com¬ 
bated extremes, from a legalism which demanded that the let¬ 
ter of the law be followed to a libertinism which allowed 
complete freedom because of God's grace. Paul did not 
believe in comformity to the law for its own sake, or for 
achievement or recognition, thus he battled those who 
demanded circumcision, strict food laws, and the observance 
of special days and seasons (Gal. 4:8-11, 6:12). But Paul 
also did not believe in antinomian freedom, which, in ex¬ 
treme form, suggested that the more we sin the more God can 
save us (Rom. 6:Iff). The slogan "all things are lawful" (1 

48 While Keller's material is helpful, it does not 
deal critically with the uniqueness of the paradoxical. 
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Cor. 6:12) was likewise appalling to Paul. Throughout his 
Christian life, Paul was able to grasp a paradoxical, 
liberating and binding law, good yet bad, old yet new. As 
Kasemann states, "the Pauline concept of law possesses a 
dialectic which is not transferable to the 'letter." The 
law in its origin and intention is the sacred will of 
God. ,,4<> Paul knew that this objective will of God can only 
be subjectively accepted with its seeming inconsistencies 
which lead to the paradoxical. 

Paul was further aware that this law/grace affected the 
lives of believers. On several occasions Paul spoke of the 
Christian believer as being in hopeless conflict with 
oneself. While constantly maintaining the Hebrew notion of 
the wholeness of selfhood which can not be spoken of in 
parts, Paul observed within himself a tremendous conflict 
after his conversion. In Rom. 7:14-25, Paul sharply 
expressed this conflict: 

I delight in the law of God, in my inmost self, but I 
see in my members another law at war with the law of 
my mind and making me captive to the law of sin which 
dwells in my members, (vv 22-3) 

Some scholars propose that here Paul was speaking of his ex¬ 
perience before conversion or was using a stylistic "I" to 


49 Ernst Kasemann, Perspectives on Paul « trans. Mar¬ 
garet Kohl (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971), 146. 
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dramatize those who still face the Law. 00 Other scholars 
find it difficult to accept that Paul could believe that 
this conflict is still active in a believer's life "in the 
Spirit.*’ But for Paul, the time of the Spirit's arrival is 
exactly when the struggle really begins. In his crucial en¬ 
ding at verse 25, Paul boldly declares: 

Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ our Lord! So 
then, I myself serve the law of God with my mind, but 
with my flesh I serve the law of sin. 

Paul was not being dualistic. Always he spoke of the one 
person Paul. Precisely as the believer in Christ expresses 
gratitude to God, the paradox of personal experience is 
recalled. The Christian experience is one of constant con¬ 
flict between Spirit and flesh, for the believer is one who 
lives in the overlap of two ages. Therefore a conflict ex¬ 
ists "between the believer's desires as a man of this age 
(particularly his self-indulgence and self-sufficiency) and 
the compulsion of the Spirit."® 1 Truly, the believer lives 
as one caught in the tension between the old and new. "The 
CpersonD 'in Christ' remains a EpersonD 'in the flesh,’ 
living admist the stresses of the old aeon and the new." 82 


50 See J. A. Fitzmyer, "Letter to Romans," in The 
Jerome Biblical Commentary , vol. 2, 312; and J. W. MacGor— 
man, "Romans 7 Once More," Southwestern Journa1 of Theoloov 
19 (1976): 34-39. 

51 James D. G. Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster, 1975), 313. 

52 Anders Nygren as quoted in MacGorman, 37. 
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This tension between old and new, spirit and -flesh, 

good and evil is not resolved during this li-fe. "Only at 

death or parousia will the Spirit's work be complete ... 

only then, -for the -first time, will the Spirit extend his 

sway -fully to the whole [person}."® 3 Until that time comes, 

humanity is con-fronted with the demand to believe in two 

worlds and live within both at the same time.®* In this 

regard, James Dunn remarks that 

Paul's soteriology is characterized by an Already/Not 
yet tension, the tension between the Already o-f Jesus' 
resurrection and the Not yet o-f his parousia. For 

Paul the believer is caught between -fulfillment and 
consummation.®® 

The Christian lives in the overlap o-f the present age and 
the age to come, where the -final work of Sod has begun in 
him/her but is not yet completed (Phil. 1:6). 

This already and not yet paradox is central to the 
Pauline writings. Using metaphors appropriated from the 
surrounding culture, Paul repeatedly reminded his readers of 
this tension in Christian experience. Thus while the 
believer is already redeemed (Rom. 3:24), in another sense 
the person still awaits it (Rom. 8:23). While the believer 
is already justified (Rom. 5:1), righteousness is still 


53 Dunn, Jesus . 312. 

54 This is a central theme in Colossians, which even 
if not written by Paul, stands within the Pauline tradition. 

55 James D. G. Dunn, "Romans 7:14-25 in the Theology 
of Paul," Theoloqische Zeitschrift 31 (1975): 264. 
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awaited (Gal. 5:5). Believers have already put on Christ 

(Gal. 3:27), but they also must be exhorted to put Him on as 

something not -fully accomplished (Rom. 13:14).=* While the 

believer's relation to Christ can be seen in relation to a 

marriage already consummated (1 Cor. 6:17), it can also be 

seen as a betrothal in preparation -for a -future consummation 

in marriage (2 Cor. 11:2). In all these cases, 

the two-sided nature o-f Paul's experience as a 
believer is clearly evident: the joy of already 
liberation is balanced by the sigh of frustrated long¬ 
ing for the complete liberty of the sons of God (Rom. 
8:19-25, 2 Cor. 5:1-5).=^ 

Dunn believes that maintaining this already-not yet tension 
distinguished Paul from his Jewish and gnostic contem¬ 
poraries. The already emphasis held him apart from Jewish 
eschatology focused entirely in the future, and the not- 
yetness separated him from the gnostic concept of perfection 
as a present reality. 00 This balance in Pauline theology 
must be preserved for as Dunn states: 

something new has entered the believer's experience 
and begun to have a determinative influence on his 
life; but ... the new has not yet wholly swallowed up 
the old. 0< * 

The eternal has become infleshed in humankind and a 
paradoxical struggle has begun. 


56 See Dunn, Jesus . 309-10 for further listings. 

57 Dunn, "Romans," 265. 

58 Dunn, Jesus . 316-17. 

59 Dunn, “Romans," 271. 
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The theme of death and life/resurrection is parallel to 

the above themes. In Pauline thought, the death and resur— 

rection of Jesus are consecutive events: 

He was crucified (past tense) in weakness, but lives 
(present) by the power of God. (2 Cor. 13:4) 

In keeping with apocalyptic thought, new life comes only 

after the death of the old. Death is a power which claims 

people, and so must be overcome by the life-giving, resur— 

rected Christ. But as Paul considered the believers' life, 

he saw something beyond its linear, consecutive quality. As 

Beker states, Paul understood how the 

dialectical relation between death and resurrection of 
Christ intersects the consecutive relation.... Life 
is not just after death but also life in the midst of 
death. 

In Pauline thought, the believer lives on two levels, 

paradoxically knowing life and death at the same time: 

While we live we are always being given up to death 
for Jesus' sake so that the life of Jesus may be 
manifested in our mortal flesh. So death is at work 
in us, but life in you. (2 Cor. 4:11-12) 

Paul came to terms with the paradoxes of life and 
death, law and grace, spirit and flesh, etc. Paul held on 
to the paradoxical essence of the Christian life. "For Paul 
the religious experience of the believer is characterized by 
paradox and conflict - the paradox of life and death, the 
conflict of Spirit and flesh." A1 The Pauline writings 

60 Beker, 197. 

61 Dunn, Jesus . 338. 
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therefore continually make references to the life-long ten¬ 
sions and paradoxes that are characteristic of Christian 
faith. Appendix F provides a compilation of many of these 
paradoxical polarities from Paul's writings, some of which 
have been discussed. 

Pauline Insights into Paradoxical Interventions 
Paul's writings clearly indicate a comfort with the 
paradoxical. While he was a person of uncommon logic, Paul 
accepted the unordinary, illogical, and mysterious that he 
could not fully explain. Paul therefore allowed the 
paradoxical aspects of life and truth to influence and per— 
meate his writings. 

Paradox lies at the heart of Paul's message.... 
Paradox suggests an apparent contradiction, something 
opposed to common sense, a reversal of ordinary logic, 
a world upside down. It catches us unawares, shocks 
and startles us.... It invites us to view life not as 
unreasonable, but beyond reason, that is, as 
profound 1y mysterious• 

Paul accepted the invitation of paradox and incorporated the 
mysterious, unreasonable, and apparent contradictory aspects 
of truth into his very life. 

Paul was quite familiar with the concept of paradox. 
But the writings of Paul will not provide examples of the 
paradoxical interventions discussed in Chapter 2. Such 
therapeutic methods belong to our modern world, and the an- 


62 William G. Thompson, Paul and His Message for 
Life's Journey <New York; Paulist, 1986), 51. 
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cient Pauline material cannot be expected to directly 
address the use of paradoxical methods in counseling. 
However, the Pauline material does provide insights into two 
critical aspects o-f the use of paradox in therapy, namely, 
the need for paradoxical conceptualization and the use of 
intentional interventions. Paul was concerned with both of 
these. In this section, the paradox motif is explored 
around aspects of Paul's decidely Christocentric theology 
and his anthropological insights. The exploration of inter¬ 
ventions focuses on Paul's specific approach to authority 
and his strategy for confronting problem situations. The 
exploration of Pauline contributions in these four areas 
provides insights that can be applied to the reframing of 
paradoxical interventions for pastoral counseling. 

The Foundation of Christoloqy 

Throughout the theology of Paul we are confronted with 
paradox. Law runs into grace. Spirit conflicts with flesh 
inside one human nature. What is already present is not yet 
evident. Death and life metaphors intermingle. Opposi¬ 
tional poles exist yet are mysteriously united. For Paul, 
these mysteries are comprehended only when one's unity with 
Christ is understood. Most scholars would agree that 11 the 
key concept about which the whole of Pauline theology must 
be organized is Christ. Paul's theology is 
Christocentric."* 3 

63 Fit 2 myer, "Pauline Theology," 805. 
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According to Paul, only the crucified and resurrected 
Jesus could bring life and the power to live with the confu¬ 
sions of human life. Paul's conversion marked a shift in 
his whole belief pattern. The one God of his Judaic faith 
was revealed as "he who raised Jesus from the dead" (Rom. 
4:24, 8:11; 2 Cor. 4:14; Gal. 1:1). 

The belief in the crucified Messiah introduces a new 
and controlling paradigm of God's mode of action. It 
is in the affirmation that Christ Jesus was crucified 
and raised from the dead that the dialectical pattern 
characteristic of so much of Pauline discourse is 
grounded. The antithetical style so common in Paul's 
language ... underscores the paradox of this event. 64 

The paradox of Jesus Christ is the centerpiece for Pauline 

theology. 

Donald Bail lie calls the paradox of the incarnation the 
supreme paradox. This paradox, according to Bail lie, is un¬ 
derstood theologically as God being in Christ, but a mistake 
often follows 11 to miss the paradox everywhere else. 1 * 60 
For Paul, Christ came as the God-man, the one who paradoxi¬ 
cally united the divine and the human, the known and the 
unknown. But according to Paul, Christ is also the force 
that allows humanity to live with tensions and paradoxes. 
The supreme paradox of Christ's person affected all of life. 
Paul boldly declared: 

There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave 
nor free, there is neither male nor female, for you 
are all one in Christ Jesus. (Gal. 3:28) 


64 Meeks, 180. 

65 Bail lie, 106-07. 
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The dualities and dichotomies of life are overcome in 
Christ. In every realm of life, ethnic and religious (Jew 
and Greek), social and economic (slave and free), sexual and 
familial (male and female), the poles of existence have 
merged into new paradoxical unity. “It is as a result of 
the presence of Christ that the reconciliation of the op¬ 
posites in Chuman3 nature may be brought about."** 

Paul's emphasis on the paradoxical impact of Christ is 
everywhere in his theology. Christ's law fulfills Mosaic 
law. Christ's spirit opposes the abuses of human flesh. 
Christ's life gives death its paradoxical quality. But 
nowhere is this emphasis more evident than in Paul's theol¬ 
ogy of the cross. 

Paul's theology of the cross is one of his unique con¬ 
tributions to Christology, as the cross was for him the sym¬ 
bol of the Christ-event. Kasemann states that from the 
Pauline perspective, "the cross is the ground and test of 
Christology."* 7 ' J. C. Beker illustrates that the Pauline 
cross, 

constitutes in most contexts the totality of meaning 
implicit in the Christ-event. The future age dawns in 
the cross, just as the old age comes to naught in 
it.... The cross is a reminder for the Christian of 
the “now" of life in Christ and of its hidden victory 
... [as] it points to the coming reality of God's 
final victory.*° 

66 David Cox, Jung and St. Paul (New York: Association 
Press, 1959), 295. 

67 Kasemann, 54. 

68 Beker, 207. 
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In the reality, and symbol of the cross, this world meets the 
beyond, life mixes with death, the already and the not yet 
combine. The cross of Christ unveils the paradoxes of life 
for the believer. It simultaneously becomes the means for 
their acceptance. For Paul, the reality of the Christ be¬ 
hind the cross enabled believers tD live with the paradoxi¬ 
cal. Paul's repeated emphasis on the cross is purposeful 


for it captured 

symbolically 

the 

paradoxical 

nature 

of 

Christian life. 

Therefore 

Paul 

boldly told 

those 

at 


Corinth: 

the word of the cross is folly to those who are 
perishing, but to us who are being saved it is the 
power of God. (1 Cor. 1:18) 

The cross is a vital symbol for paradoxical human ex¬ 
istence. It symbolizes the coming together of opposing 
poles. As Jolande Jocobi explains it: 

The four beams of the cross stretching in different 
directions point to a fundamental conflict and a cor— 
responding state of torment, but their point of inter¬ 
section, the centre of the cross, symbolizes the pos¬ 
sibility of a union of opposites. 

The Contribution of Anthropology 

The theme of the cross not only illustrates Paul's 
Christocentric theology, but further points to his 
anthropology. In an insightful article, Karl Plank analyzes 
1 Cor. 1:18-31 and identifies ways in which Paul's view of 
the cross "marks human powerlessness as the domain of God's 


69 Jolande Jacobi, The Way of Individuation (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, & World, 1967), 120. 
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power." 70 The human weakness of the Corinthians leads to a 

recognition that God is the only source of life <1 Cor 

1:30). God, in the cross of Christ, has reversed power and 

powerlessness and thereby "Cetched3 the signature of God's 

activity in the world of human existence. 1,71 Paul's view of 

the world and God's action in that world cannot be separated 

from his view of humanity, for "human weakness paradoxically 

provides the best opportunity for divine power," 72 

Central to Paul's anthropology is the presupposition 

that humanity is created and therefore dependent upon God. 

As a creature of God, every person is 

susceptible to the limitations of all creation. Paul 
views thumanity! as a member of the present age which 
is characterized by transitoriness, suffering, and 
evil... thus the concept of "weakness" becomes an apt 
designation.... 73 

Weakness is a fact of human life that cannot be evaded. 
Even the fact that God, through Christ, is active in the 
world does not liberate humanity from the problematic 
realities of existence. Human life is not inherently evil, 
but it is finite, mortal, and subject to limitations and 
problems. "Weakness is therefore not simply the occasional 


70 Karl Plank, "Confronting the Unredeemed World: A 
Paradoxical Paul and His Modern Critics," Anglican Theologi¬ 
cal Review 67 <1985): 127. 

71 Plank, "Confronting the Unredeemed World," 128. 

72 David A. Black, Paul. Apostle of Weakness; Asthe- 
neia and Its Cognates in the Pauline Literature (New York: 
Peter Lang, 1984), 237. 

73 Black, 228-29. 
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experience of sickness or powerlessness, but a fundamental 
mark of the individual's worldly existence. 1 ’ 74 Human life 
in the present world will always be characterized by suffer— 
ing, weakness, and death. 

Paul welcomed and rejoiced in suffering and weakness, 
"knowing that suffering produces endurance .. character ... 
hope." (Rom. 5:3-4). Suffering is not some defect in God's 
plan or in humanity, but an expression of life. „ For the 
believer in Christ, suffering is the way to glory. Paul 
confessed that "I will all the more gladly boast of my weak¬ 
ness, that the power of Christ may rest upon me" (2 Cor. 
12:9). Paul acknowledged that life in this world, where 
flesh and spirit combine, was a source of danger and evil, 
but he knew it was the only life through which Jesus' work 
could be done. Christ is present in suffering and weakness 
as well as in glory and power. Life does not drive out 
death, power does not drive out weakness. Instead glory is 
found in suffering and power is found in weakness. 
Paradoxically, life and death, power and weakness are 
united. 

For Paul, God is sovereign. The "gifts and calling of 
God are irrevocable" (Rom. 11:29) and His ways are un¬ 
fathomable (11:33). Even though hard to discern, God's ac¬ 
tions have wise and just purposes and are appropriately both 
kind and severe (Rom. 11:22). This view of God's 


74 Black, 234. 
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sovereignty shapes Paul's anthropology. Kasemann is worth 
quoting at length: 

There is no such thing as man without his particular 
and respective world.... The world is always a sphere 
of sovereignty whether under the insignia of creation, 
the insignia of sin, or the insignia of the redemp¬ 
tion.... It is in this that it reveals its un¬ 
fathomable depths.... We are forced to the paradoxi¬ 
cal definition that, according to the apostle, man is 
a being who cannot be determined solely in the 
light of his own self. His existence stems from 
outside himself.... We ourselves do not determine what 
we are. 78 

Humanity is determined by a sovereign God, yet free will and 
self determination are also present. Humanity is both bound 
and free. When Paul spoke of freedom, he meant "basically 
the privilege of being governed by the Spirit of God." 7- ^ 
Enlightened choice leads to slavery from one point of view 
and to the gift of freedom from another vantage point. Paul 
maintained a paradoxical balance between God's sovereignty 
and the freedom of human will. 

According to Paul, Christian believers are who they are 
by God's grace and sovereign work. Humanity finds its es¬ 
sence in Christ. The formula "in Christ" became for Paul 
"the characteristic expression of his Christianity. , ‘ 7 ' 7 ’ - Paul 
repeatedly used this phrase 7- ® to express the necessary sym- 


75 Kasemann, 27-28. 

76 Keller, 110. 

77 Adolf Deissman, "The Christ-Mystic" in The Wri¬ 
tings of St. Paul . ed. Wayne A. Meeks (New York: Norton, 
1972), 377. 

78 Fitzmyer, "Pauline Theology," 823 states that en 
Christo occurs 165 times in Paul's letters (including en 
kvrio and en auto ). 
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biosis of Christ and the believer. As stated in 2 Cor. 
5;17, M If any one is in Christ, Che/she! is a new creation." 
For Paul, the entry of Christ into a person was a condition 
required for new life, a unified life. New wholeness is 
found in Christ's indwelling. In Christ, humanity can 
embrace the paradoxical — in Christ, the opposites can be 
held in unity and the mysterious can be known. 

Christian believers are already who they are — and 
yet, they are not yet who they will become as they continue 
to freely accept God's indwelling work (Phil. 2:12-3). In 
Christ, a person "is to be seen in the polarity of essence 
and existence. CA person! is made to become.Paradoxi¬ 
cally persons are becoming what they already are. We are 
what we are in hope. The not yet has entered the already, 
the eternal has become enfleshed in the temporal. A 
paradoxical tension, a "mysterion," has been formed. 

Out of this mysterious thrust of the eternal into 
humanity, the Pauline message combined indicatives with im¬ 
peratives. As Bultman states, 

Christian existence can, on the one hand, be described 
by the indicatives - we are sanctified, we are 
purified - nevertheless, so long as it moves within 
the world, it stands under the imperative.® 0 

Paul repeatedly placed side by side statements and demands 

which seem to be entirely inconsistent. But within the 

79 Stagg, 108. 

80 Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament , 
vol. 1, trans. Kendrick Grobel (New York: Scribner's Sons, 
1951), 101. 
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already/not yet and sovereigneity/free will tensions, these 
contraries take in their proper meaning. Paul can say in 
one brief statement, "If we live by the Spirit, let us also 
walk by the Spirit" (Sal. 5:25). The indicative verb, we 
live, asserts a certain status in the Spirit. The impera¬ 
tive, let us walk, parallels by exhorting a freely chosen 
moral expression of that status. God's spirit works in, the 
believer's life as the believer simultaneously works out 
life. The Christian believer is called to 

work out your salvation with fear and trembling; for 
God is at work in you, both to will and to work for 
his good pleasure. (Phil. 2:12-13) 

For Paul humanity is a paradoxical creation: a strange 
mixture of the present age and the age to come. And at the 
center of humanity is Christ and his cross, which reconciles 
and unites the opposites of life, allowing freedom in 
bondage, strength in weakness, being while becoming. Paul 
knew of pervasive paradoxical truths and expressed these in 
both his Christocentric faith and his view of humanity. 

The Centrality of Authority 

Pauline scholars frequently approach the theme of apos¬ 
tolic authority. Paul was a leader in his world. He was an 
educated Roman citizen, a leader in the powerful Jewish 
council, and most importantly one of the select Christian 
apostles, "called..., set apart for the gospel of God" (Rom. 
1:1). Paul was seen as an authority. Meeks has good reason 
for suggesting that "it is because of the extraordinary per— 
sonal authority exerted by this man that we have his letters 
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as the earliest extant Christian writings.”® 1 Furthermore, 
Paul's "letters themselves are instruments used inten¬ 
tionally to exert authority."® 2 Paul knew the potential of 
his letters for social and personal impact. And as Paul 
dealt with these churches and other authorities and situa¬ 
tions, he had no hesitation exerting his influence or shar— 
ing his views, as he commonly stated ”1 have decided,” or ”1 
command.” Paul used his authority* 

Authority is a concept that is open to various defini¬ 
tions and interpretations. Two socio-historical studies 
have been most helpful in defining ”what authority is and 
how it functioned in a radically new venture like early 
Christianity.”® 3 John Schutz's Paul and the Anatomy of 
Apostolic Authority demonstrates how authority is an 
"interpretation of power, 1,04 and Bengt Holmberg's Paul and 
Power placed authority within a detailed social structure. 
As Karl Plank recognized, both deal with the relation of 
power and authority. 

Schutz and Holmberg share a basic affirmation that 
authority does not stand on its own capacity... 
Authority cannot be exercised apart from its recogni¬ 
tion. In confirming authority; however, one recog¬ 
nizes not authority itself, but its underlying power 
to effect and sustain the action it has called for. 
Authority expresses the efficacy of power and grows 
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from its resources; as source, power backs authority 
and sustains its influence.® 59 

This conceptualization of a power that sustains 

authority is at the heart of Paul's view. Paul uses the 

term dvnamis to express the power of God and the cross of 

Christ. The dvnamis of God is the source of Paul's 

authority, and the heart of this power is God revealed in 

Christ Jesus. The most important basis "for the exercise of 

authority in the Primitive Church is proximity to the sacred 

(Christ and His Spirit)."®* Proximity to the sacred lies at 

the center of what is commonly called charisma. 

Paul was a charismatic authority. Max Weber's view of 

charisma describes charismatic authority as a social 

phenomenon validated by some group and operating as a 

revolutionary force in change.This typology is a fitting 

description of Pauline authority, for Paul had a dynamic 

presence which influenced his world in revolutionary ways. 

Holmberg accurately identifies Paul's charismatic authority 

as more concisely related to the sacred: 

The content of a charismatic leader's message must be 
specific and culturally determined, in close contact 
with what is believed and felt to be central, vital 
and ’sacred' to the people he addresses.®® 

Paul had personally met Jesus Christ by divine appointment 


85 Plank, Paul and Ironv . 18. 

86 Holmberg, 195. 

87 See Holmberg, 137-40. 

88 Holmberg, 144-45. 
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and had received a calling to preach the gospel. To use 
Schutz's terminology, Paul's task was to interpret that 
power, the extrinsic power that "lies behind the particular 
interpretations, evoking them and, in a way, authorizing 
them."® 4 * Paul was regarded by those respecting his 
authority as having a calling from and closeness to God and 
Christ which brought a certain charisma and gifteness. 

Holmberg makes an important argument that Paul's 
charismatic authority was mediated by the constraints Paul 
chose to place on pure charismatic features. 4 * 0 Whereas most 
charismatic leaders would emphasize their unique relation to 
God, Paul made it clear to his churches that his authority 
was delegated and that others also had authority. Whereas 
charismatics typically demanded absolute obedience and trust 
as radical leaders, Paul often regarded himself more as a 
father relating to Christian babes within a cordial and 
loving relationship. Whereas other religious charismatics 
claimed secret and superior insight, Paul constantly ex¬ 
plained his admonitions and instructions, thereby allowing 
readers to learn and apply divine power themselves to other 
situations. While being a charismatic authority, Paul's ap¬ 
proach allowed for incongruities and exceptions to his 
charisma. 

This attitudinal incongruity weakened the relation of 

authority between Paul and the church in Corinth and 

89 Schutz, 284. 

90 See Appendix G for Holmberg # s description of a 
model of pure charismatic authority. 
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prepared the ground -for the insubordination and op¬ 
position that the intruders desired and effected. 49 * 

Paul actively allowed his authority to be challenged and 
“reinstitutionalized through the dialectical interactions 
of persons, institutions and social forces." 92 It is quite 
possible that it was Paul's paradoxical, Christocentic view 
of life that encouraged this process. 

Paul's theological convictions forced him to accept the 
paradoxical mixture of power and weakness in humanity. This 
view permeated Paul's approach to authority. According to 
Paul, God sought him out as weak, ungodly, and hostile, and 
then redeemed him, making him a vessel of God's strength and 
power. As Paul gave a dramatic account of his conversion to 
the Corinthians, he expressed his conviction that "because 
of the surpassing greatness of the revelation, for this 
reason, to keep me from exalting myself, there was given to 
me a thorn in the flesh..." (2 Cor. 12:7) to the end that 
power could be perfected in weakness (12:9). Paul was con¬ 
vinced of the "simultaneity of weakness and power." 493 This 
view of authority as a paradoxical unity of human weakness 
and divine power is prevalent in Paul's life and writings. 

Karl Plank devotes careful attention to the ironic 
theme of power in weakness found in 1 Cor. 1-4. Plank ac- 
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knowledges that M weakness endangers authority by robbing one 
of both the power to act authoritatively and the ability to 
overcome such impairment.Surely Paul's admission of 
weakness and the exhausting trade of tentmaker threatened 
the recognition of his authority.^ 55 His opponents obviously 
used this as a criticism. But Plank contends that in 
defending his authority and attempting to reorient the 
Corinthian sensibility, Paul was able to weave together ap¬ 
parent contradictions. 

Where God brings strength from weakness the world be¬ 
comes an icon of paradox to be known only with open¬ 
ness to irony. The way of the cross and the way of 
irony are one way. Paul leads his readers to discover 
its traced 6 

Paul viewed his authority as coming from God as a 
divine calling. He further was convinced that all authority 
ultimately flows "from the same source, viz. the Founder of 
the Church, and this is recognized as being the basis for 
the legitimacy of the exercise of authority in the 
Church."^ 7 Thus Paul related within what Holmberg calls 
“the numerous relations of superordination and 
subordination,which allowed others to express their 
authority. Further, Paul was convinced that human weakness 

94 Plank, Paul and Irony . 21. 

95 See Hock, 61-64 for a good account of the para¬ 
doxical nature of Paul's tentmaking trade. 
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was ironically the best playing -field -for God to evidence 
power and grace in humanity. However, human weakness did 
not lead him away from a powerful exertion of his per— 
sonality onto problem situations. 

The Importance of Strategy 

The apostle Paul was a missionary commissioned by 
divine calling to preach the gospel throughout his world. 
Martin Dibelius opens his work on Paul with this statement: 
"Of the apostle Paul, everyone knows that he was the 
greatest missionary of the Christian faith in the old, clas¬ 
sical time of Christianity.In roughly ten years time 
Paul established the Christian church in four major 
provinces of the Roman empire, Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia, 
and Asia. 100 

Roland Allen points out that as a missionary Paul 
planted churches in places that were commercial centers of 
Roman administration, of Greek civi1ization, and of Jewish 
influence. Admittedly Paul was led by God's spirit and 
probably did not start out with definite plans for all his 
missionary tours. But according to Allen, a strategy was 
used by Paul within the confines of God's calling and direc¬ 
tion . Paul utilized strategic centers in every place he 
worked and "the seizing of strategic points implied a 

99. Martin Dibelius, Paul . trans. Frank Clarke (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster, 1953), 1. 

100. Roland Allen, Missionary Methods: St. Paul's or 
Ours? (Grands Rapids: Eerdmans, 1962), 3. 
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strategy.*’ 101 Paul combined divine guidance with personal 
initiative and planning. He no doubt used his own back¬ 
ground and relationships to assist him as he -founded centers 
of Christian -faith: 

Paul's theory o-f evangelizing a province was not to 
preach in every place in it himself, but to establish 
centres of Christian life in two or three important 
places from which the knowledge might spread into the 
country round. 10:2 

When Paul stated that he had "fully preached the gospel ... 
from Jerusalem around about as far as Illyricum" (Rom. 
15:19), he is not refering to covering every single town. 
"To preach the gospel, not where Christ was already named, 
building on another man's foundation" (Rom. 15:20), but 
rather to plant new centers of Christianity was Paul's 
strategy. 

As Paul moved about on his missionary journeys, estab¬ 
lishing, encouraging and exhorting communities of faith, he 
was constantly dealing with problem situations. Often the 
problem had to do with other authorities, such as in 
Galatia, where some believers of Jewish background were 
seeking to impose circumcision and Mosiac law as necessary 
for salvation. The many problems Paul was required to con¬ 
front were adequately illustrated by the Corinthian situa¬ 
tion — "nowhere else is so great a variety of deviations 
and perversions so fully displayed." 103 The community at 

101 Allen, 16. 

102 Allen, 12. 

103 Barrett, First Corinthians « 1. 
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Corinth was -faced with problems such as immorality, for— 
nication, litigation, marital problems, abused -freedoms, un¬ 
disciplined worship services, disorderly glossolalia, and 
the need -for church discipline. Divisions had sur-faced 
among the people and the question o-f authority and al¬ 
legiances had become primary. 

Paul cared -for the well-being o-f the Corinthians and 
used various means to intervene. The "letters themselves 
are instruments used intentionally to exert authority; they 
therefore exhibit the strategies of influence that Paul and 
his co-workers thought would be effective." 104 Paul ex¬ 
pected his letters to have impact, so he did not hesitate to 
"adjure [the church! by the Lord to have the letter read to 
all the brethren” (1 Thess. 5:27). Paul further sent envoys 
such as Timothy and Titus to guide the churches. Paul was 
clear that he expected "not only that they will be accepted 
but also that they will be received as representatives of 
the apostle (1 Cor. 4:17)." 100 Paul himself returned to the 
communities for special visits if other forms of interven¬ 
tion failed to correct problems. Thus, he warned the com¬ 
munity at Corinth: "I am writing these things while absent, 
in order that when present I may not use severity, in ac¬ 
cordance with the authority which the Lord gave me..." (2 
Cor. 13:10). Paul was a missionary with a divine task — a 


104 Meeks, First Urban . 117. 
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task he accomplished with both strategic planning and 
authoritative interventions — to keep doctrines sound, 
morals healthy and ministry active. 

Paul did not have a "spirit of timidity" (2 Tim. 1:7), 
but one of boldness. Paul felt that his duty was to 
"admonish the unruly, encourage the fainthearted, help the 
weak, be patient with all CpeopleD" (1 Thess. 5:14). The 
situations Paul dealt with were serious. Timely action was 
necessary and Paul expected church leaders to handle problem 
and deviant behavior. In dealing with the sexual misconduct 
in Corinth, Paul stated directly that he had "already 
decided the case ... as though I were present" (1 Cor. 5:3). 
According to Meeks, "the local leaders ought to have solved 
this problem already; but because they did not he is fully 
prepared to call them to account," 106 Paul believed that 
congregations were responsible for self-discipline but 
Christian leaders must be willing to act "in the name of our 
Lord Jesus." Paul saw himself as father to the communities 
he founded, and thus, approached situations with sen¬ 
sitivity, humility, and patience. He did not set out to 
dominate others, but he carried with him an open pastoral 
boldness, as illustrated in this letter: 

I Paul, myself urge you by the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ - I who am meek when face to face with you, 
but bold toward you when absent! I ask that when I am 
present I may not be bold with the confidence with 
which I propose to be courageous against some.... Even 
if I should boast somewhat further about our 
authority, which the Lord gave for building you up and 

106 Meeks, First Urban « 128. 
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not -for destroying you, I shall not be put to shame* 

(2 Cor. 10: 1-2, 8) 

Paul's strategic interventions were strong and made im¬ 
pressions. He was willing to be forceful, even arrogant, 
when dealing with the Corinthian boasters. He was likewise 
ready to be joyous and thankful when addressing those at 
Phillippi. In each situation he faced, Paul voiced his 
strong views without comparison to other situations. Paul's 
strategy was one of specific intervention. According to the 
situation, he could boldly “seek to surprise his readers in 
order to bring about a basic change in their 
orientation," 107 or he could appeal to the power of dis¬ 
cernment, asking people to "judge for yourselves" (1 Cor. 
10:15, 11:3). 

One of the reasons Paul could approach life with such 
confidence was due to his belief in the the overwhelming 
power of the gospel. Paul believed that the truth of 

Christ was deeper reality than what is seen or consciously 
accepted. Each person sees life only as if in a mirror, 
with its opposites and conflicts. But the paradox of Christ 
is at the center of life. In Pauline language, "Christ 

lives in us" and simultaneously "we live in Christ." xoe 
Living in Christ allows us to know, or more accurately, be a 
part of, liberating truth. Being in Christ reveals that our 
view of truth is limited and timely. for only the truth 

107 Plank, Paul and Irony . 91. 

108 Compare Gal. 2:20 with Rom. 8:1 and 12:4. 
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sets -free. <See Appendix I -for a well-known fable il¬ 
lustrating a paradoxical aspect of "truth. 1 *) Possibly Paul 
felt a freedom to boldly assert his view of truth because of 
deep convictions that the truth was within him, and that his 
voice would be balanced by other views of the truth if he 
leaned too far away from the truth. 

While Paul's theology and anthropology provide insights 
into paradoxical concepts, his utilization of authority and 
strategic missions lend a definite perspective for pastoral 
interventions. Paul's approach to interventions with his 
emphasis on authority and use of strategy, along with his 
awareness of the paradoxical as grounded in Christology and 
informed by human life can provide valuable contributions 
for pastoral counselors who intervene in problem situations 
with paradoxical methods. 

Textual Examination of a Pauline Intervention 

Before attempting to identify Pauline insights for 
therapeutic paradoxical work, a specific passage from the 
Pauline literature will be examined. Paul's writings are 
filled with powerful material that could be utilized. 1 
Cor. 4:6-13 has been chosen as the unit which will il¬ 
lustrate Paul's connections with the paradoxical through a 
more specific account than what was detailed in the former 
section. 

This pericope amply demonstrates "Paul's powerful 
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manipulation of symbolic speech [which] marks him kin to the 
poet and literary artist.” 10 ^ More importantly, this text 
provides an excellent snapshot o-f an an active intervention 
by Paul into a de-finite problematic situation, which paral¬ 
lels the essential purpose o-f paradoxical therapy. Not only 
is it an intervention, but it is most likely a successful 
one. As Meeks observes: 

Paul's letter must have accomplished some of its ob¬ 
jectives, for we hear nothing in 2 Corinthians about 
the factions named in 1 Cor. 1:12, nor about com¬ 
parisons of Paul and Appolos, nor about the specific 
problems dealt with in 1 Cor. 7-12. 110 

The successful intervention of this passage along with its 

eloquence of speech provide an illustration of Paul's use of 

a masterful paradox in a personal letter which intervenes in 

a critical situation. 

While textual, linguistic, historical, or theological 
critiques would provide valuable insights into the chosen 
text, a methodology suggested by Daniel Patte is utilized to 
investigate the Pauline material. 111 This approach allows 
the presentation to move from the general socio-historical 
aspects, through the structural components of 1 Cor., to the 
specific paradoxical meaning of the pericope, and then con¬ 
clude with relational concepts which are characteristic of 

109 Plank, Paul and Irony . 1. 

110 Meeks, First Urban . 118. 

111 See Patte, 26-27 for details concerning the four 
elements of Patte's methodology for Pauline study. 
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Paul. 

Socio-historical Setting for 1_ Corinthians 

Keck and Furnish have aptly stated that "scholarly 
analysis of Paul's letters has shown that they were all 
situation-specif ic . " 1 13 1 Corinthians was certainly written 

to a specific situation with a definite socio-historical 
perspective. Prior to the writing of 1 Cor., Paul had writ¬ 
ten a "previous letter" <1 Cor. 5:9) and the Corinthians had 
written to Paul. Paul then used 1 Cor. to follow-up on 
these earlier pieces as he addressed "real questions and 
problems facing a first-century church." 113 Paul stated in 
the letter itself that he was responding to "things things 
about which Cthey3 wrote," as he introduced various 
specific issues with the common phrase "now concerning" 
(7:1, 7:25, 8:1, 12:1, 16:1). Paul was intervening in a 

church which needed discipline, a church with "certain 
serious doctrinal and moral sins and irregularities of 
Christian living, including disorderly conduct in 
worship." 11 * 

The Corinthian church had been established in an urban 


112 Keck and Furnish, 20. 

113 James L. Blevins, "Introduction to I Corinthians," 
Review and Expositor 80, no. 3 (Summer 1983): 321. 

114 W. Harold Mare, I_ Corinthians . Vol . 10 of The 

Expositor's Bible Commentary . ed. Frank E. Gaebelin (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1976), 180. 
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complex with rich and ancient history. Corinth had been oc¬ 
cupied in Neolithic times and enjoyed great prosperity as 
■far back as 700 B.C. when its influence reached over all 
Greece. 11 * Rome plundered the city in 146 B.C., but "by the 
time of Nero the public center of the city was one of the 
largest and handsomest of Greece."* 1 * Given its proximity 
to the seas and its importance as a land route to the south, 
Corinth was a strategic, commercial center, comparable to 
New York City. It enjoyed great prosperity from its sea 
trade and development of its arts and industries, including 
world famous Corinthian brass.* 17 Corinth naturally 
"acquired a reputation for luxury, and its name became 
proverbial for sexual license.” 11 ® The city's centerpiece 
was the temple of Aphrodite, complete with 1,000 dedicated 
female slaves. As an urban complex, Corinth was a natural 
setting for the mingling of ancient Greek heritage and the 
Roman empire. The peoples of this Roman colony were as 
mixed as any metropolitan city, with a variety of groups, 
including wisdom seeking Greeks and synagogue attending Jews 
(1 Cor. 1:22). In this type city, Paul helped establish the 
new way of Christ. 

115 Blevins, 315. 

116 Meeks, First Urban . 47. 

117 Mare, 176. 

118 F. F. Bruce, ed., I_ and 11 Corinthians . New Cen¬ 
tury Bible (Greenwood, S.C.: Attic, 1971), 18. 
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As an urban complex, Corinth was hierarchical in struc¬ 
ture with social stratification formed by multiple vari¬ 
ables, including “occupational prestige, wealth, education 
and knowledge, religious and ritual purity, family and 
ethnic—group position, and local-community status. M 11<5> 
Such social structures existed in Corinth, but another fac¬ 
tor made this city slightly different. According to Meeks, 
evidence would suggest the Caesar—colonized Corinth at¬ 
tracted a number of individualist entrepreneurs. 

With no indigenous aristocracy to snub them or 
frustrate their ambitions, the freedmen colonists had 
the rare opportunity to compete with one another for 
the marks of status that would enable some of them to 
become the local aristocracy, 120 

Italians, Greeks, Orientals, Jews, seeking to find wealth 
and power, were attracted to Corinth as soon as Julius 
Caesar refounded Corinth's prestige near A.D. 45. It is 
likely that the conflicts in the Corinthian church were in¬ 
fluenced by the mixed nature of the congregation and its 
leaders as well as by the individualistic encouragement of 
the larger society. 

1 Corinthians was written to an urban society with a 
multiplicity of enticements and entanglements, where various 
authorities sought people's allegiance. It was written, 
with some urgency, to a newly established church that faced 
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not only internal personal problems but related societal 
problems. 

Structural Aspects of 1_ Corinthians 

As 1 Corinthians opens, it is evident that two themes 
are of central importance to Paul. After typical saluta¬ 
tions, Paul stated the first of these concerns: the need for 
unity within the church. Paul exhorted the Corinthian con¬ 
gregation to "all agree" and have "no divisions among” them¬ 
selves (1:10). Paul was not addressing common diversity or 
disagreements, but a threatened split of the church into an¬ 
tagonistic fragments. Groups had so developed within the 
one congregation that various parties could be identified by 
their claims to be of Paul, Apollos, Cephas, or Christ 
(1:12). Throughout the letter, Paul maintained his concern 
for ensuring Christian unity within this diverse congrega¬ 
tion. The second major concern for Paul was immediately 
raised: the church's foundation in the preaching (1:23) and 
knowing (2:2) of "Christ crucified" ((1:23). The congrega¬ 
tion at Corinth belonged to Christ (3:23) and all were 
“God's fellow workers" (3:9). Hans Conzelmann correctly 
identifies that as Paul developed his letter the "most im¬ 
portant factor is the summing up of the 'gospel' in the 
creed: Christ died and rose again," t=1 as explicitly stated 

121 Hans Conzelmann, I. Corinthians . trans. James W. 
Leitch, Hermeneia Commentary (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975), 
15. 
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in 1 Cor. 15:Iff. These two themes, the need Tor unity in 
the church and its -foundation in the crucified, risen Christ 
form the heart of Paul's letter. 

As Paul reflected on the city of Corinth, the church 
and people he stayed with for 18 months (Acts 18:11), and 
the previously exchanged correspondence, his letter quickly 
moved on to practical issues. The bulk of 1 Cor. consists 
of Paul's advice and directives regarding specific concerns. 
As Canzelmann states, "Paul is practicing applied 
theology." 122 The theology of unity in Christ is 
"translated into an illumination of the existence of the 
church and of the individual Christian in it." 123 Paul used 
his letter to address theologically such issues as divisions 
in the ranks, Hellenistic spiritualism, Judaic legalisms, 
overrealized eschatology, abuses of authority and undis¬ 
ciplined life styles. 

In countering these tendencies at Corinth which 
threatened the liberty of the gospel and the unity of 
the church, Paul thus had to campaign simultaneously 
on more than one front. 13A 

As Paul approached his campaign in the complex situa¬ 
tion at Corinth (with a fluidity often uncomfortable for 
modern readers), he first established a theological founda¬ 
tion. In doing this, Paul asserted his apostolic authority. 
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1 Cor. 1:1-4:21 <the context -for the pericope considered), 
not only "lays the -foundation -for the answers to be given to 
many of the issues raised Cbut also! establishes Paul's 
authority and calls for the Corinthians to emulate him." 133 
Paul used a variety of approaches to accomplish this includ¬ 
ing paradoxical techniques. Meeks is worth quoting at 
length: 

The letters to the Corinthians amply demonstrate the 
attempt to exert authority as an interpretive en¬ 
terprise. Paul undertakes to reform the Corinthian 
Christians' perception of power and thereby to per— 
suade them to modify their behavior. The language 
Paul uses seems chosen to persuade the recipients that 
the beliefs, attitudes, and behavior that he advocates 
are in accord with what the Corinthinas themselves 
know or can know.... Accordingly, there is very exten¬ 
sive use in these letters of indirect modes of speech, 
especially irony, sarcasm, and metaphor. The 
diatribal style, used by teachers to engage their 
audiences and draw them into the first steps of 
philosophic reasoning is used by Paul 
Cef feetively3 . X2<s> 

Paul's letter was meant to be authoritative as it undertook 
the reforming of the Corinthian congregation. 

Paul intervened into the problem of divisions in the 
church and the abuses of authority by framing his discussion 
of theology and authority around the twin themes of wisdom 
< sophia ) and knowledge ( gnosis ).Conzelmann states that 


125 Charles Talbert, Reading Corinthians: A Literary 
and Theological Commentary on jL & 2 Corinthians (New York: 
Crossroad, 1987), 11. 

126 Meeks, First Urban . 122. 

127 See Barrett, The First Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians . Harper's New Testament Commentaries (New York: Har— 
per & Row, 1968), 6-14 for details on these words. 
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it seems that in Corinth itself it was gnosis that was 
the operative word (see 8:Iff). And the catchword 
"wisdom” was apparently introduced to Corinth by Paul 
himself• 120 

Paul asserted that the possibility of knowing God is be¬ 
stowed by God; it is not otherwise available* In the early 
sections of 1 Cor., Paul contrasted human-centered wisdom 
with God's revealed wisdom. The paradoxical phenomenon of 
divine wisdom, mysterious and foolish from human perspec¬ 
tives, is woven throughout Paul's letter as he dealt with 
the threats of human wisdom, knowledge, and rhetoric on the 
Corinthian community. This Pauline discussion of wisdom 
forms an integral part of the context for this pericope. 

The Meaning of 1_ Corinthians 4; 6-13 

Paul sought to intervene as an authority in the situa¬ 
tion at Corinth. Using a many-faceted argument that con¬ 
nected with their interest in wisdom and knowledge, Paul at¬ 
tempted to "convince the Corinthians of his apostolic 
authority and, at the same time, bring about a change in 
their way of perceiving him, themselves, and the world they 
hold in common." 12 ’ Within the context of being critically 
examined (and attacked) by the community (1 Cor. 4:3), Paul 
actively attempted to reorient the Corinthians. Paul felt 
he would "be found trustworthy" (4:2) and boldly asked the 


128 Conzelmann, 57. 

129 Plank, Paul and Irony . 12. 
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Corinthians to follow his example. Paul stated that his 

desire was that they "might learn not to exceed what is 

written" (4:6), which some scholars believe is a reference 

to a proverb instructing children how to write. 

Teachers sometimes used outlines of letters for pupils 
to follow. The point of the model was that one should 
follow it, making the letter neither too small nor too 
large. One was neither to fall short of the model nor 
to exceed it. 130 

Paul was asking the Corinthian community to emulate Apollos 
and himself, quite possibly like children who need to prac¬ 
tice their letters. Such practice was intended to lead away 
from established problems to a healthy reorientation. 

Some of the Corinthians evidently were boasting of 
their parties, positions, and talents, so beginning in 1 
Cor. 4:8, Paul developed a "criticism of Corinthian pride in 
an impressive rhetorical expression, heavily punctuated‘with 
sarcasm." 131 Paul attacked the Corinth conceit. He 
dramatically repeated their series of boasts that they were 
rich, reigning like kings, having all they needed. Paul 
then moved quickly to recount how God had not placed 
apostles in such honored positions. Instead, apostles like 
Paul were publicly displayed as fools, without honor, 
humbled, persecuted, "the scum of the world, the dregs of 
all things" (4:13)1 The contrast was dramatic: the Corin- 
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thians — rich, wise, strong, honored; the apostles — poor, 
•foolish, weak, dishonored. Paul used paradoxical irony in 
an attempt to -force the readers to reinterpret themselves 
and their apostle. 

The text leads the Corinthians readers to reexamine 
their own sel{-perception in order to respond to their 
portrayal... The reader may reject the validity of 
Paul's portrayal, but does not have the luxury of ig¬ 
noring its provocation, the question it raises con¬ 
cerning the Corinthian identity. 132 

1 Cor. 4: 8-13 is used by Paul as an ironic exaggera¬ 
tion to communicate truth. Paul saw himself as an afflicted 
apostle and he used the reality of his weakness to introduce 
a paradoxical perspective that reinterpreted the categories 
of weakness and strength. By using the parallelisms in 4:10 
(fools/wise, weak/strong) Paul implicitly reminded the 
readers of the earlier discussion in 1 Cor. These conflict¬ 
ing texts create what Plank terms an irony of paradox . 

By creating a textual tension in the description, the 
conflicting texts promote the readers' suspicions of 
its literal claim: how can Paul be both the paragon of 
weakness (4:9-13) and the articulator of spirit and 
power (2:4); how can the Corinthians be both not wise, 
powerful, nor eugenic (1:26) and yet prudent, strong, 
and distinguished (4:10). Such tension functions 
creatively to provoke the readers' involvement in the 
text and instigate efforts to make sense of what, at 
first reading, can only be puzzling. 133 

The Corinthian reader was forced to creatively seek to un¬ 
derstand the apparent gap between this pericope and earlier 
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conflicting texts. Paradoxical irony enticed those at 
Corinth to move beyond suspicions regarding Paul and pres¬ 
sured them to reconsider their perspective. As the reader 
attempted to fill the blank between 4:9-13 and earlier con¬ 
flicting texts, their horizon was broadened which allowed 
for new perspectives. 

The reuse of the concepts of foolish and weak in 1 Cor. 
4:8-13 opened the way for readers to appropriate the central 
Pauline theme of Christ's cross to their specific situa¬ 
tions. Paul had already established that in the cross, God 
had claimed human weakness and foolishness as the domain of 
God's power and wisdom. Even though God's saving activity 
does not liberate one from the realities of the world, 

for Paul, the cross sets one free from any closure of 
the world's meaning; from the myopic assumption that 
the values of strength and weakness, folly and wisdom, 
are ever simply as they appear to be.... CThe cross!) 
provides a vantage point from which the world can and 
must be continually reinterpreted, a projected lens 
through which reality itself appears fraught 
with 

paradoxical irony. 13 ^ 

Foolishness and weakness reflect powerlessness, but for Paul 
they paradoxically expressed the value of power in light of 
God's claim. From this perspective the terms that Paul used 
to describe himself and the Corithians "take on paradoxical 
meaning and become freighted with the understanding of God's 
activity in the cross." 133 The distinct polarizing of the 

134 Plank, "Confronting the Unredeemed World," 133-34 

135 Plank, Paul and Irony . 56. 
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Corinthians and apostles in the pericope was not meant by 
Paul to clarify distinctions between the two groups, but to 
blur the sharp focus and encourage the paradoxical "both- 
and" of life as seen through the Christian cross. Paul used 
1 Cor. 4:8-13 to break the hold of the Corinthian value sys¬ 
tem with its "one-dimensional assumption that 'weakness is 
(only) weakness'." 136 By tying his weakness to the 
paradoxical strength of Christ, Paul forced the Corinthians 
to reexamine what appeared to be self-evident realities and 
become "more vulnerable to the surprising manifestations of 
God's power." 137 

Relational Dimensions Demonstrated in the Pericope 

Paul used 1 Cor. 4:6-13 to jar loose a crisis. The 
Corinthians had become stuck in a variety of disunities and 
problems. In the growing urban complex of Corinth, they had 
wandered from their unity in Christ and had abused both 
freedom and authority. Rather than a straight-forward 
defense of his apostolic authority and challenge of dis¬ 
placed allegiances and powers, Paul employed a paradoxical 
intervention through the irony of affliction in this passage 
to shock and disorient the readers at Corinth. Paul's exag¬ 
gerated irony encouraged the Corinthians to search for a 
true reality that was beyond, yet connected to their dis- 
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torted perception of reality. Paul authoritatively exhorted 
the Corinthians to imitate him (4:16) and admonished them as 
his children (4:14) in order to help! Being aware that his 
position o-f authority had been challenged by others, Paul 
used aspects o-f 1 Cor. 1-4 to commend his authority by ad¬ 
mitting limitations and confessing human weakness. "When 
assessed from the paradoxical vantage point of the cross 
(1:18-31), conceded weaknesses ironically commend rather 
than condemn Paul's authority." 13 ® The pericope of 1 Cor. 
illustrates Paul's masterful language to emphasize his 
authority. 

The use of ironic speech in 1 Cor. 4:6-13 further il¬ 
lustrates Paul's capabilities for making connections with 
paradoxical truth in order to clarify. Paul knew his exag¬ 
gerations in this pericope could not stand on their own — 
something was missing. The reader was uncomfortably faced 
with a blurring of reality. Paul believed in the ability of 

paradox to bring clarity out of confusion. Paul seemingly 

✓ 

understood that "paradoxical irony blurs not what is ac¬ 
tually the case, but the semblance, the seeming stability o-f 
the appearance o-f all thingsPaul's statement of ex¬ 
tremes were given in the midst of a certain understanding of 
truth - expressed earlier in the letter. Paul's theology, 
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which emphasized the wisdom of God revealed through the 
■foolishness of the cross and the already/not yet presence o-f 
Christ in the world, constantly in-formed any extreme state¬ 
ment. Truth contains seeming contradictions -From human 
perspectives. 1 Cor. 4 illustrates Paul's corn-fort with 
paradox and his use o-f paradoxical understandings in minis¬ 
try. 

The minister is both lowly servant and overseeing 
manager; the minister is slandered by people, but com¬ 
mended by God; the minister is loving parent and stern 
discip1inarian. l *° 

Paul was convinced o-f the paradoxical nature of life invaded 
by the power of the gospel. He was an able "steward of this 
mystery" (1 Cor. 4:1). 

1 Cor. 4:6-13 demonstrates an approach to authority and 
paradox that are characteristic of Paul. One other rela¬ 
tional construct is evidenced in this pericope. While the 
theme of the cross is not voiced and Christ is only men¬ 
tioned briefly, the Christocentric nature of the passage is 
evident. Actually it is not mentioning this crucial com¬ 
ponent that is so critical to the irony of the passage. 
Paul's dramatic polarization of apostles and Corinthians can 
only make sense when the paradoxical cross of Christ, so 
well explained in 1 Cor. 1, is appropriated to fill the 
void. Paul's assertion of authority and his use of 
paradoxical irony are both firmly established in Christol- 

140 Baird, 22. 
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ogy. Paul understood his relationships to others under the 
rubric of Christ crucified, regarding himself "in this man¬ 
ner, as servant of Christ" <4:1>. 

This Biblical "case study" has utilized four basic 
areas to investigate the pericope of 1 Cor, 4:6-13. Follow¬ 
ing Daniel Patte's framework, the material has moved from 
the general to the more specific in order to locate some 
basic Pauline characteristics. This detailed, specific ac¬ 
count has appropriately paralleled earlier material in this 
chapter which presented Paul's connections with the 
paradoxical. The paradoxical nature of human weakness and 
the issue of authority were found to be at the heart of the 
passage. The strategic use of a paradoxical intervention 
was clearly present in the use of irony in written form. 
The centrality of Christ and the cross are vital if the 
pericope is to be adequately understood in its relation to 
the entire letter. Through the use of masterful, paradoxi¬ 
cal language, Paul has shown sensitivity to the complex 
situation at Corinth as he intervened in an unusual yet 
positive way. 

A Pauline Perspective for Paradoxical Work 

Paul did not specifically utilize paradoxical interven¬ 
tions in a pastoral counseling relationship. Paul did, 
however, intervene pastorally. On occasion, such as 
demonstrated by 1 Cor. 4: 6-13, he intervened using 
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paradoxical -frameworks. As was done at the conclusion of 
Chapter 2 -for paradoxical interventions, some o-f the dis¬ 
tinctive elements o-f the examined Pauline perspective need 
to be hightlighted. The attempt is to pull together those 
basic aspects o-f Paul's ministry that allow -for a distinc¬ 
tive contribution to the re-framing o-f paradoxical interven¬ 
tions -for pastoral counseling. 

1. Paul was theological in his approach to ministry. 
While he has breadth and depth in varieties o-f religious 
life, his ministry in his letters reveal a basic, operating 
Christology. The presence o-f the Almighty God in the person 
o-f Jesus revolutionized Paul's life and ministry. Christ 
had paradoxically united the divine and human, the unknown 
and the known, and with Christ's presence in life, human 
logic and religious belief had been upset. A new age began 
when the Paradox of God invaded life. Paul saw that Christ 
opened up the paradoxes of human experience. Christ mys¬ 
teriously reconciled and united the opposites of life and 
death, law and grace, weakness and strength, flesh and 
spirit, the already and not yet. As Paul accepted the per— 
son of Christ, dichotomies were overcome, paradoxes were in¬ 
formed. And at the heart of it all for Paul was the 
foolishness and weakness of Christ's cross, which paradoxi¬ 
cally revealed the wisdom and power of God. Christocentric 
theology and acceptance of the paradoxical in human life in¬ 
termingle in powerful ways in the Pauline literature. Pas- 
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toral therapists must keep their work grounded in and em¬ 
powered by the Christ who has called them to ministry. And 
if paradoxical interventions are to be utilized in pastoral 
counseling, Biblical and theological paradoxes, such as 
those of Paul, are certainly worthy allies. 

2. Pauline studies have always acknowledged the com¬ 
bination in Paul's writings of the theological and the prac¬ 
tical. Paul's Christocentrie theology provides the basis 
for his practice of ministry as an apostolic authority. 
Paul felt both the overwhelming call of Christ to ministry 
and the urgent needs and problems faced by people and con¬ 
gregations in his expanding, urban world. Paul was there¬ 
fore not hesitant to use his charismatic authority in power— 
ful, practical ways. In both the founding of churches and 
the continuing ministries to these congregations, Paul was 
strategic and intentional in his practice of ministry. Paul 
wanted to powerfully affect change, change initiated and em¬ 
powered only by Christ. Paul was afraid of neither his own 
human weaknesses and inabilities nor his powerful given 
authority. Paul had a deep confidence in the final 
authority of Christ that would correct the personal extremes 
of both disabling weakness and abusive power. Paul's model 
of intervention, illustrated by the paradoxical one in 1 
Cor. 4:6-13, can help pastoral counselors as they struggle 
to gain comfort with their own personal authority and its 
impact on affecting change within the context of helping 
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relationships. Furthermore, his paradoxical view of 
weakness/power could be a worthy ally. While Paul's writ¬ 
ings were to groupings of people rather than to individuals 
or families, they still provide valuable insights for pas¬ 
toral counselors interested in the practical use of inten¬ 
tional, strategic interventions in problem situations. 

3. Paul was concerned with truth and conceived of truth 
as being capable of demonstration. His writings show both a 
deep belief in Christ's true gospel and a passion for moral 
and social righteousness, that is, right doing. But the 
Pauline material does not indicate an inflexible or simplis¬ 
tic method for dealing with the complexities of truth. Ac¬ 
knowledging the limitations of human knowledge, Paul allowed 
the paradoxical nature of Christ not only to reveal truth, 
but to inform and shape his way of discerning reality. 

For Paul, reality itself takes on a paradoxical shape. 
Mirrored in God's own activity ... reality is never 
what it would simply appear to be; it never can be 
self-evident or confined to any univocal rendering. 141 

Paul's respect for the paradoxical as a valid system of un¬ 
derstanding life kept his forceful attempts to help from 
degenerating into one-dimensional propositions. The Pauline 
writings indicate a conviction for the overaching and under— 
girding truth found in Christ intermingled with acceptance 
of the paradoxical as the vantage point for discerning 
turth. Pastoral counselors seeking to work paradoxica11y 

141 Plank, "Confronting the Unredeemed World," 133. 
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would do well to have value systems and convictions similiar 
to those of Paul. 

The Pauline material, with its theology centered in the 
paradoxical Christ, its view of intentional, authoritative 
ministry which honors paradoxical elements, and the convic¬ 
tion of truth open to the mysterious and seeming contraries 
of life, form valuable contributions to the task of refram¬ 
ing paradoxical intervention for pastoral counseling — a 
task to which we now turn. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Reformulation of Paradoxical Interventions 
for Pastoral Counseling 


The more we split and pulverize 
matter artificially, the more 
insistently it proclaims its funda¬ 
mental unity. 

Teilhard de Chardin 


The Interplay of Paradoxical Therapy with Paul 
The the field of pastoral counseling is concerned with 
the relationship between the practice of Christian faith and 
the delivery of competent therapy. Paul Tillich, who worked 
at the meeting of theology and psychology, provides a pic¬ 
ture of this enterprise as being "on the boundary." The 

image of boundary captures both the potential and the 
frustration of interdisciplinary work. As one pastoral 
counselor states: 

To stay on such a boundary is both precarious and 
potentially immensely creative, but it is also at times 
lonely and a bit ill-defined, because in a classical 
sense, we are neither strict psychologists nor strict 
theologians. 1 

This book is an attempt to operate on this rewarding bound¬ 
ary by reformulating established paradoxical interventions 


1 William Rodgers as quoted by Gary Collins, Psychol¬ 
ogy and Theoloov: Prospects for Integration (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1981), 104. 
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■for use within pastoral counseling. 

The subject matter for this work on the boundary is 
unique within pastoral counseling in that it draws together 
two streams that have received little attention in the 
■field. Neither the highly specialized paradoxical interven¬ 
tions nor the complex Pauline Biblical studies are the most 
■familiar territory to pastoral counselors. 

Paradoxical interventions are briefly mentioned in some 
writings by pastoral counselors, but very few pastoral 
writers have dealt substantially with them. J. C. Wynn has 
produced two books intended to help pastors and pastoral 
counselors learn from various approaches to family therapy. 
Both of these volumes contain some basic, helpful coverage 
of paradoxical interventions. 2 Vance Shepperson has written 
one article and co-authored another which explore aspects of 
paradoxical interventions within Christian counseling 
settings. 3 Most recently Donald Capps has written a book on 
reframing, one of the most applied aspects of paradoxical 


2 See J. C. Wynn, The Family Therapist; What Pastors 
and Counselors Are Learning from Family Therapists (Old Tap- 
pan, N.J.: Fleming Revell, 1987), 76-78, 84-85, 117-18, 124- 
26; and Family Therapy in Pastoral Ministry (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1982), 96-102, 127. 

3 See Vance L. Shepperson, "Paradox, Parables, and 
Change: One Apporach to Christian Hypnotherapy," Journal of 
Psychology and Theology 9, no. 1 (1981): 3-11; and Deschenes 
and Shepperson, "The Ethics of Paradox." 
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thought, giving specific attention to paradoxical matters. 14 
However, no study prior to this book has attempted to ex¬ 
plore in a systematic fashion the value and place of 
paradoxical interventions within pastoral counseling. 

This study is further unique in utilizing the Pauline 
material as one of the primary components for the informing 
of pastoral work with the paradoxical. Pauline studies have 
not received much critical attention by pastoral counselors 
in their attempts to interrelate their therapy and theology. 
The biblical scholar Karl Plank has provided explicit 
material relating Pauline studies to paradoxical thinking, 
but no previous writing has focused specifically on the con¬ 
tribution of the Pauline material to pastoral paradoxical 
therapy. This chapter attempts to provide a unique inter¬ 
secting of the paradoxical therapy practiced by Haley and 
other family therapists with Pauline perspectives on paradox 
and interventions, thereby enhancing pastoral counseling. 

An intentional choice was made in this book to begin 
the exploration of this complex subject matter by presenting 
two distinct and necessary components. Therefore, Chapter 2 
detailed the foundational therapeutic material while Chapter 
3 explored theological contributions in the Pauline 
material. Each of these two explorations can offer con- 


4 See Donald Capps, Reframino; A New Method in Pas¬ 
toral Care (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990), especially pp. 12- 
25, 28-30, 66-68, 102-04, 148-52, 166-68, and 177-81. 
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tributions to pastoral counseling, but the purpose of their 
independent presentations was to lay groundwork -for the 
creative intersection of the two. It goes without saying 
that neither of these two were directly influenced by the 
other or were formulated with any thought about such inter— 
play. The Paul of the New Testament was certainly not 
familiar with modern therapy and its usage of paradoxical 
interventions. Even though Jay Haley once wrote a fascinat¬ 
ing (even though biased) article on the "Power Tactics of 
Jesus Christ," he and other family therapists are not con¬ 
cerned with specifically pastoral approaches to therapy. 
The present book, then, begins with two essential and inde¬ 
pendent approaches. The approaches have been presented from 
their own perspectives with their unique insights- Building 
on the two preceding chapters, we now have the necessary 
material for a new work on the boundary between the two. 

The intent of this chapter is to move toward a concep¬ 
tual model for utilizing paradoxical interventions within 
the context of pastoral counseling. Before suggesting this 
model, it is necessary to be reminded of the contributions 
of the previous chapters and the critical ingredients of 
therapy. 

A basic comparison of these chapters and their conclud¬ 
ing suggestions is vital to theory-building on the boundary. 
In Chapter 2, it was suggested that the utilization of ef¬ 
fective paradoxical interventions would be best supported by 
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the -following theoretical perspectives -for counseling: 

1. A conviction that li-fe is connected as an organic 
whole, 

2. An ability to comprehend and appreciate paradoxical 
elements o-f human communication and li-fe, 

3. An understanding o-f the fragmented reality of the 
situation and clients' perspectives, 

4- An awareness of the dynamics of persistence and 
change in human behavior, 

5. An orientation toward action in therapy, and 

6- A belief in the intentionality of therapy and the 
power of the therapist. 

In chapter 3, the following areas were suggested as distinc¬ 
tive Pauline contributions for reframing paradoxical 
interventions: 

1- A Christocentric theological approach to ministry, 

2- A conviction that truth is operative in life, some¬ 
times in the form of the paradoxical, and 

3. A pastoral readiness to use pastoral authority to 
strategically and intentionally affect change. 

These two sets of insights form the basis for examining the 
interplay between paradoxical therapy and Pauline perspec¬ 
tives . 

The purpose here is not to reshape Paul by insights 
from paradoxical therapy, so insights from paradoxical in¬ 
terventions (Chapter 2) will not be utilized to reinterprete 
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Pauline material. This exploration would be most ap¬ 
propriate for another investigation. For instance, the 
developed theory of double bind could be applied to Paul's 
interactions with churches such as Corinth. Possibly 
specific interplays such as this would lead to new insights 
into Paul's interventions and his style of ministry. This, 
however, is not the purpose at hand. The attempt here is to 
re-examine the perspective on paradoxical interventions that 
developed within strategic family therapy in light of paral¬ 
lels in the Pauline material. 

The purpose here is also not to reexamine the six ele¬ 
ments suggested in Chapter 2 from the perspective of the 
Pauline material. Chapter 3 does reaffirm the general con¬ 
tent of these six distinctives; and parallel material from 
other sources gives further indication that these six ele¬ 
ments are foundational. (See Appendix J for a summary view 
of these parallels.) However, the investigation of Pauline 
material did not lead to the same six basic areas, and 
therefore does not give confirmation of these as universal, 
timeless theoretical components for understanding paradoxi¬ 
cal work. 

This book is essentially concerned with theory build¬ 
ing, desiring to form a basis for pastoral use of paradoxi¬ 
cal interventions. The parameters for this theoretical 
model are formed by two independent investigations, which 
have contributed some distinctive components. The building 
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of this theoretical base is limited to a reflective blending 
and interplay of these two streams. Reflection on the in¬ 
sights from paradoxical therapy in Chapter 2 and the Pauline 
perspectives in Chapter 3 reveal both distinctives and 
similarities, which can be discussed in light of pastoral 
counseling. 

The next two sections of this chapter utilize these 
distinctives and similarities to offer specific proposals 
for reframing paradoxical interventions for pastoral coun¬ 
seling. The most obvious distinctive in the material is the 
Pauline contribution of a Christocentric approach to minis¬ 
try. This Pauline distinctive will be used later to sug¬ 
gest a Christocentrie foundation for paradoxical interven¬ 
tions within a pastoral context. The interplay of 
simi1iarities is more complex. However, in the specific at¬ 
tempt to identify only the most basic of components for 
working pastorally with paradoxical interventions, the next 
section details three areas that are proposed as the essen¬ 
tial keys for paradoxical work. 

The Essential Components for Paradoxical Work 

In reviewing the theoretical perspectives of Chapter 2 
in light of the Pauline contributions, some groupings of the 
six perspectives suggest themselves. The following chart il¬ 
lustrates these groupings in parallel with the Pauline 
items. 
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FIGURE 3 


Perspectives for Paradoxical Work 


Perspectives from Chapter 2 

1. Conviction that life is 

connected .•. 

(leads to) 

2. Ability to comprehend 

and appreciate 
paradoxica1 elements. 

3. Fragmented client 

perspectives lead to 
problems persisting ... 

(requiring) 

4. Awareness of dynamics of 

persistence and change. 

5. An orientation toward 

action in therapy 
(encourages) 

6. Intentionally using the 

power of the therapist. 

The blending of these 
three essential components * 


Pauline Perspectives 


Paul is convinced that 
Christ's truth operates 
in the form of the 
paradoxical. 


Paul is contextual and 
strategic in working 
to affect change in 
established churches. 


Paul has readiness to use 
pastoral authority in 
his interventions. 


parallel insights suggests that 
re necessary before pastoral 


counselors can utilize the paradoxical in counseling. 
First, the ability to appreciate the paradoxical, in the 
midst of other perspectives, is encouraged by a shifting to 
both/and constructs of truth. Second, strategical attempts 
to change situations where problems and perspectives persist 
is facilitated by a systemic view of both problems and 
change dynamics. Third, the necessary orientation toward 
action and a pastoral readiness to use authority in therapy 
demands that pastoral counselors develop abilities to inter— 
vene actively using pastoral authority. 
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Shifting to Both/And Construets 

From the beginning of this book, definitional concerns 
have kept the discussion centered in both the mystery and 
seeming contraries of paradoxical life. In order for 
paradoxical interventions to be used pastorally, pastoral 
counselors must maintain an awareness of the great unknown. 
They should also continually struggle to help the families 
who come to them to accept that much is beyond comprehen¬ 
sion . 

Chapter 1 included specific illustrations of subjects 
explored by science, psychology, theology, which are often 
mysterious in their essence. We attempt to comprehend what 
is beyond complete comprehension. Unfortunately, the West¬ 
ern world's drive to have knowledge and mastery over the 
world has led to a deemphasis on mystery, Kirk Farnsworth 
has called attention to the fact that the procedure of 
replication, i.e., the replication of a study by independent 
researchers in order to verify, has become M a tool for over— 
emphasis on prediction and control and deemphasis on dis¬ 
covery — mastery rather than mystery."® As important as 
mastery is to pastoral counseling, mystery must be main¬ 
tained to ensure a balance between the deep ambiguities of 
life and learned certainties. The Pauline emphasis on mys- 


5 Kirk E. Farnsworth, Wholehearted Integration; Har— 
monizina Psychology and Christianitv Through Word and Deed 
(Grands Rapids: Baker Book House, 1985), 29. 
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tery, the acknowledgement by therapists of fragmented views 
of reality, and the need to explore options beyond awareness 
all support the place of mystery in pastoral therapy. 
Paradoxical interventions are more possible in counseling 
when therapists maintain an awareness that "more" is out 
there — other perspectives, mysterious turns, the great 
unknown. 

As the mysteries of human life are dealt with, great 
contradictions seem to arise at every turn. As mastery is 
attempted over the mysterious, the contraries and polarities 
of life are articulated and explored. Such mastery is un¬ 
derstandable and commendable, but unfortunately the logic 
necessary for these endeavors has typically led away from 
acceptance of the paradoxical. In arguing for some fal¬ 
lacies in our developed Western logic, Douglas Fox begins 
his essay with this important sentence: "Among the major 
principles of traditional formal logic, none has been more 
important than that which precludes contradiction." A For 
the Western world, logic precludes contradiction. However, 
experienced reality demands that tensions and seeming con¬ 
tradictions be accepted. Thus the concept of BOTH/AND has a 
legitimate place alongside the already we11-developed 
either/or. Susan Campbell is one among an increasing number 
who have suggested that "there are signs on the horizon that 

6 Douglas Fox, “The Principle of Contra-Action," 
Faith and Philosophv 2 (1985): 168. 
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point to a world-wide transformation from the whole notion 
of win-lose ... either—this-or—that” to both-and 
processes. 7 Pastoral use of paradoxical interventions must 
be built on a view that can incorporate the connections of 
both/and conceptualization of reality- 

The examined Pauline material clearly demonstrated that 
Paul's theology contained significant paradoxical both/and 
concepts ranging from free/bound to already/not yet. The 
specific case study of a Pauline intervention, found in the 
pericope of 1 Cor. 4:6-13, dramatically illustrated Paul's 
ability to use paradoxical irony in order to force his 
readers to new thoughts and hopeful change. The Pauline 
perspective points toward a view of human nature as charac¬ 
terized by a paradoxical both/and. 

For Paul, reality itself takes on a paradoxical shape. 
Mirrored in Cod's own activity, reality overcomes the 
philosopher's 'excluded middle' by reflecting the per— 
sistent identification of contraries.® 

C. W. Brister and others have suggested that a paradoxical 

conceptualization of human nature does fullest justice to 


7 See Campbell, Beyond the Power Struggle . 31-35 
for examples of both/and constructs including General 
Motors' cooperative cross-division problem solving teams, 
the blurring of either—or sex-role expectations, and no¬ 
fault divorce and automobile insurance. 

8 Plank, ”Confronting the Unredeemed World," 133. 
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the paradoxical revelation of God through Christ.^ Appen¬ 
dixes K, L, and M offer three accounts of the Christian view 
of human nature built on paradoxical both/ands. In order for 
pastoral counselors to be effective in the use of paradoxi¬ 
cal interventions, the ability to think critically of 
humanity in paradoxical both/and terms is necessary. 

Chapter 2 emphasized the importance of a therapist's 
ability to comprehend and deliver paradoxical communica¬ 
tions. Paradoxical interventions are built on the principle 
that there is no such thing as a simple message. “People 
can say one thing and mean another, modifying, reinforcing, 
or contradicting what they have just said ." 10 The reality of 
metacommunication and the impact of unhealthy double¬ 
binding messages in people's lives needs to be remembered by 
pastoral counselors. 

Some who come to pastoral counselors have learned from 
unhealthy contradictory messages and some have even inter— 
nalized these into negative scripts. Before considering the 
use of paradoxical interventions, pastoral counselors need 
to be able to understand both/and messages. They need to 
recognize when clients are caught in double binds. The 

9 John A. Sanford, Dreams; God's Forgotten Language 

(New Yorks Crossroad, 1968), 152 proposes that the human 

“psyche can best be described in paradoxes" and encourages 
attention to dreams to balance more rational approaches to 
problems. This book offers valuable material on the union 
of conscious and unconscious realms. 

10 Goldenberg and Goldenberg, 189. 
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ability to see the link between conflicting either/or mes¬ 
sages is also invaluable. While the perception of dif¬ 
ferences in people's messages is important, paradoxical work 
demands that the counselor understand connections, i.e., be 
able to translate either/or perceptions into both/and pos¬ 
sibilities. Familiarity with both/and syntax and messages 
is critical for paradoxical work, and fortunately resources 
are available in the therapeutic 1iterature. 11 

The importance of both/and constructions to paradoxical 
therapy cannot be stressed enough. In discussing paradoxi¬ 
cal irony, Karl Plank offers a good summary of the prominent 
features of paradoxical both/and constructs. First, paradox 
is more than simple contradiction, since with paradox the 
contraries coexist with full identity. Paradox is " both 
what it appears to be and . at the same time, precisely the 
opposite of what it appears to be." 12 Second, paradoxical 
messages require the integrity of both the expressed, ap¬ 
parent meaning and of its opposite value. Paradox can work 
only through the identity of opposing polarities which give 
each other their full expression. Third, both/and con¬ 
structs require a perpetual qualification of both terms, 

11 See Steve de Shazer, Keys to Solution in 
Brief Therapy (New Yorks Norton, 1985), 50-64 for mappings 
of either/or and both/and messages. This material also of¬ 
fers a heuristic device for substituting both/and construc¬ 
tions for either/or constructs in order to find an interven¬ 
tion that fits the constructed problem. 

12 Plank, Paul and Ironv , 40. 
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thereby relativizing the claim of either term. "Although 
each contrary term requires full expression, the paradoxical 
coupling of contraries denies either term autonomous 
meaning." 13 This mutual qualification of paradoxical mes¬ 
sages does more than relativize a given polarity, for "it 
enlarges that meaning and opens up a broader horizon for its 
interpretation.... lltl is expansive not subtractive ." XA 
Only the paradoxical both/and construct can do justice to 
the mystery and contradictions of paradox. If paradoxical 
interventions are to be utilized in pastoral counseling, 
Christian therapists are in need of more explicit 
familiarity with unhealthy and healthy both/and concepts. 

One essential component in the pastoral use of 
paradoxical interventions is the ability to work with 
both/and constructs. Pastoral counselors must be convinced 
that paradoxical concepts can express Christian theology and 
human nature and that both/and messages can facilitate 
therapeutic communication. Counselors need not always 
operate within a paradoxical awareness or mode, but they 
must be convinced that life's truths include the paradoxi¬ 
cal, and that this sometimes may be the best road to health 
or needed change. If a pastoral counselor has questions 
about the validity of paradox to describe human nature, 


13 

Plank, 

Paul 

and 

Ironv• 

40 

14 

Plank, 

Paul 

and 

Ironv. 

41 
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express Christian theology, or provide a viable -form of com¬ 
munication, these interventions should be avoided. 


Viewing Problems and Chanoe as Systemic 

Many of the most creative advances in recent years have 
developed from the systems approach to therapy. Since 
paradoxical interventions are housed in basic systems 
theory, the ability to conceptualize family situations sys- 
temically is vital for pastoral counselors working with 
paradox. While general systems theory as applied to family 
therapy is filled with complexities (e.g., nonlinear 
causality, self-reflexity, boundaries, contextual relations, 
strange loops, binds and double binds), at its essence is 
the proposal that: 

every living system is characterized by two apparent 
contradictory functions: the homeostatic tendency on 
the one hand, and the capacity for transformation on 
the other. The interplay of these seemingly an¬ 
tithetical functions maintains the system in a 
provisional equilibrium whose instability guarantees 
evolution and creativity . 10 

Paradoxical interventions can only be appropriated by pas¬ 
toral counselors who are grounded in systems theory and in 
these two paradoxical strands — the human homeostatic ten¬ 
dency and the capacity for transformation. Most family 
problems have a pervasive and active homeostasis that must 
be understood by pastoral counselors. At the same time, the 
counselors' belief in the power of transformation is essen- 


15 Palazzoli et al., Paradox and Counterparadox . 4. 
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tial . 

Any pastoral counselor who has worked with -families is 
abundantly aware of how families get stuck in binding 
problems. Every family is a system and has an inherent 
movement to maintain and govern itself — even when problems 
are present. For pastoral counselors to work effectively 
with paradoxical strategies, problems are viewed systemi- 
cally. In Chapter 3, we explored some disabling problems in 
the context of Paul's interventions at Corinth. Paul took 
seriously these situations and dealt specifically with many 
individual problems. In Chapter 2, we explored the persist¬ 
ence of human behavior and the way fragmented views of 
reality can keep people in problem situations. Jay Haley's 
early book on Problem Solving Therapy and his later Ordeal 
Therapy indicate by their titles his conviction that therapy 
deals with the problems and ordeals faced by people. Both 
Chapter 2 and 3 illustrated how attempts to change or solve 
problems are foundational for paradoxical or pastoral inter— 
ventions. Paradoxical therapy takes problems seriously, and 
therefore, it is not surprising that pastoral counselors 
such as J. C. Wynn have found paradoxical interventions to 
"work best with chronically oppositional people with a 
dramatic and disabling problem. Ml * 

Families who have problems have worked out a tenuous 


16 Wynn, Family Therapy . 100. 
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balance in the midst of tensions and dilemmas — and there¬ 
fore they resist change. Jay Haley Mas one of the pioneers 
in family systems therapy to remind constantly of the ways 
in which people function as “governors" in relation to each 
other: 

When one person indicates a change in relation to 
another, the other will act upon the first so as to 
diminish and modify that change. 17 

Persons reveal a homeostatic resistance to change, even 
necessary change. "The phenomenon of resistance represents 
a fundamental paradox." 1 ® The family desiring and needing 
change is simultaneously the family that is stuck! In this 
state of resistance to the change they seek, the family 
develops symptoms. Haley observes that the "symptom is a 
signal that a family has difficulty in getting past a stage 
in the life cycle." 1 ** The Palo Alto group's theory of 
double bind delineated in Chapter 2 can help pastoral coun¬ 
selors conceptualize the resistant patterns within a family. 
Insightful paradoxical interpretations are now available to 
help pastoral counselors sort out the complex terrain of 
double binding messages, relational entanglements, and 


17 Haley, Strategies of Psychotherapy « 189. 

18 Kenwyn K. Smith and David N. Berg, Paradoxes of 
Group Life (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1987), 19. 

19 Haley, Uncommon Therapy . 42. 
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strange loopings within -families. 20 

While pastoral work with paradox needs to be grounded 
in acknowledging the systemic nature o-f problems and resis¬ 
tance, the thrust of pastoral therapy is concerned with 
changing these pervasive problems that bind families in un¬ 
health or unhappiness. According to systems theory, change 
and growth is as inevitable as persistence and resistance. 

Change can be affected in pastoral counseling through a 
variety of approaches. Jay Haley has suggested that there 
are some general theories of change from which a therapist 
can operate. 21 The insight theory of change, with its many 
variations, views people as rational and suggests that “if 
they understand themselves, they will change.... Resis¬ 
tances must be ‘worked through' by discovering ideas and ex¬ 
pressing buried emotions. 1,22 A learning theory approach to 
change “proposes that people change when the reinforcements 
that determine their behavior are changed." 23 The systems 
theory of change centers on the fact that "people are pat— 
ticipants in a homeostatic system and the governors of that 

20 For an insightful expansion of double bind con¬ 

cepts using the perspective of social action and reflexive 
relationships (loops), see Vernon E. Cronen, Kenneth M. 
Johnson, and John W. Lannamann, "Paradoxes, Double Binds, 
and Reflexive Loops: An Alternative Theoretical 

Perspecitve," Fami1v Process 21 (1982): 91-112. 

21 See Haley, Ordeal Therapy . 19-23. 

22 Haley, Ordeal Therapy . 19. 

23 Haley, Ordeal Therapy . 20. 
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system must be reset to bring about change." 24 Haley's or— 
deal theory of change (which he relates to the Christian 
cross and tradition of penance) views suffering as necessary 
and beneficial, suggesting that for change in therapy, 
“participants in the movement are expected to make 
sacrifices and go through disciplined ordeals. M2S To these 
four, one could add a relational theory of change in which 
“the actual relationship between therapist and client is 
seen as the vehicle of change. All of these approaches 
provide invaluable insights for pastoral counselors into the 
dynamics of change, but paradoxical inventions take their 
greatest clues from the systems theory of change. 

Thinking in systemic terms should be at the heart of 
any pastoral work with paradoxical change. Established 
resistances can be changed when the homeostasis of a 
family's system is reset by the pastoral counselor with an 
effective paradox, which amplifies a small change or dis¬ 
orients the system's balance. As stated by J. C. Wynn, 

Simply put, the paradox upsets the power balance in 
the family system and moves the system into some new 
and different direction that has long been resisted. 27 


24 Ibid. 

25 Haley, Ordeal Therapy . 23. 

26 Jack Boghosian, “The Biblical Basis for Strategic 
Approaches in Pastoral Counseling," Journal of Psychology 
and Theology 11, no. 2 (1903): 100. 

27 Wynn, Family Therapist . 76. 
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If pastoral counselors utilize paradox appropriately in 
therapy, change will take place — often with profound and 
fat—reaching effects. Remember, paradoxes or therapeutic 
double binds are essentially interventions which demand some 
change, for the persons change whether they do or do not 
follow the strategic directives. Both the Pauline interven¬ 
tions covered in Chapter 3 and the paradoxical therapy 
detailed in Chapter 2 give support to the need in pastoral 
counseling for intentional efforts to affect change. 

For pastoral counselors to work with paradox they must 
be willing to acknowledge the powerful forces that resist 
change in well-formed systems, as well as commit themselves 
to be change agents. This does not mean that the pastoral 
counselor manipulates or forces change. Rather the 
therapist is more of a facilitator or strategist, seeking to 
enhance the understanding of patterns within the systemic 
problem and accurately to fit these with an active inter— 
vention. In a sense, the pastoral counselor is strategizing 
to allow the change agent to be immanent in the process or 
system itself. 

Respecting both the homeostatic power within the family 
system and the ability of the system to transform itself to 
desired health, the pastoral counselor attempts to find an 
appropriate intervention that goes around resistances and 
avoids confrontation by using indirect, paradoxical 
strategies. In 1983, Jack Boghosian offered the convincing 
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and convicting argument that pastoral counseling was "almost 
exclusively confrontational-didactic and supportive,en¬ 
tirely overlooking the considerable portion of biblical wis¬ 
dom devoted to a strategic approach to change. Using bibli¬ 
cal illustrations of parables, metaphors, and paradoxical 
directives, Boghosian illustrates the way Jesus' extensive 
use of "strategic techniques evinces a deep appreciation of 
the fact that people with psychological and spiritual 
problems are often quite resistant to change." 2 ** 
Boghosian's plea for pastoral counselors ”to learn of and 
apply the strategic wisdom of Jesus" 50 can be met by utiliz¬ 
ing paradoxical interventions more fully in pastoral coun¬ 
seling in the 1990s. 

The systemic, strategic approach to change is greatly 

facilitated by understanding the categories of first and 

second-order change. While first-order change is change 

within a particular system, second-order change refers to 

change in the system itself. 

The system is transformed structurally and/or com- 
municationally. Second-order change tends to be sud¬ 
den and radical; it represents a quantum jump in the 
system to a different level of functioning. This type 
of change is discontinuous and qualitative. It is not 
logically predictable and often appears abrupt, il¬ 
logical, and unexpected. 31 

28 Boghosian, 103. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Boghosian, 106. 

31 Weeks and L'Abate, 19. 
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Paradoxical interventions are directed to second-order 
change, and pastoral counselors who work with paradox should 
be -familiar with this view o-f change. Appendix N gives a 
more detailed account o-f -first-order and second-order 
change, along with material on the importance of reframing 
to second-order change. 

While the account of Paul's intervention in Corinth was 
not spelled out in terms of second-order change, that is 
precisely the effect of the pericope examined in Chapter 3. 
The members at Corinth were given a new perspective when 
forced outside their frame of reference — they were con¬ 
fronted with a second-order change. It is not surprising 
for Paul to use this approach to change since his entire 
Christian ministry was built on the second-order change he 
had experienced in his conversion. Morgan, Levandowski, and 
Rogers have written a fine article which applies the systems 
perspective on change to Paul's experience near the city of 
Damascus. Basically, the experience of Jesus moved Paul 
from one frame of reference into another framework of 
reality. 

Paul had to abandon his own solution for attaining 
righteousness. He could not not react to his encoun¬ 
ter with Jesus, but neither could he react to it in 
his usual way.... Jesus helped Paul step outside by 
expanding the system Paul had established between him¬ 
self and God, adding Himself to it.... The new system 
permitted the introduction of a new solution that the 
old system was unable to generate from within itself, 
that is, Paul was made righteous in the eyes of God 
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through his faith in Jesus Christ. 32 
As pastoral counselors work with paradoxical interventions, 
they are essentially making strategic use of one of the 
oldest truths of human life — put people into a new situa¬ 
tion and they will change. 

To understand change is also to understand the 
paradoxical relationship between persistence and change, and 
this is essential for pastoral work with paradox. In the 
opening words of Change: Principles of Problem Formation and 
Problem Resolution . attention is given to the French proverb 
which states that "the more something changes the more it 
remains the same." 53 This concise phrase wonderfully ex¬ 
presses the need to consider the persistence of problem for¬ 
mations and the change of problem resolutions together. 
Pastoral counselors can make use of a variety of models to 
understanding family problems and the options available for 
bringing change. However, if they are to have a basis for 
utilizing paradoxical interventions, a systemic view of 
problems and change is essential. 

Intervening Active 1y with Authoritv 

Pastoral counselors who work with paradox must view ac- 


32 Dennis D. Morgan, Dale H. Levandowski, and Martha 
L. Rogers, "The Apostle Paul: Problem Formation and Problem 
Resolution from a Systems Perspective," Journal of Psychol¬ 
ogy and Theology 9, no. 2 (1981): 142. 

33 Watzlawick et al., Change . 1. 
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tive intervention into other people's lives as valid terrain 

for therapy. Paradoxical interventions require an action 

orientation and pastoral boldness in counseling. The term 

intervention, which has been used so often in this book, by 

definition refers to coming between two parties or cir— 

cumstances — coming into a situation in order to modify, 

compel, prevent, maintain. Pastoral counselors can offer a 

variety of therapies to those who come for help, but 

paradoxical interventions are related to those approaches in 

which the counselor actively enters the situation to 

facilitate change. In clarifying his problem solving ap- 

praoch to therapy. Jay Haley asserts that 

the main goal of therapy is to get people to behave 
differently and so to have different subjective ex¬ 
periences. Directives are a way of making those 
changes happen. 3 * 

While paradoxical interventions approach problems in¬ 
directly, they are quite directive. 3 ® The ability to give 
active directives in order to help a family or person change 
a problematic pattern is required of pastors who wish to 
work paradoxically. 

Unfortunately, bold, action-oriented approaches have 
had difficulty finding a home in the pervasive client- 


34 Haley, Problem Solvino Therapy « 49. 

35 See "Giving Directives," Chapter 2 of Haley, Prob¬ 
lem Sovinq Therapy for some excellent, readable basic 
material on the use of both direct and indirect 
(paradoxical) directives in therapy. 
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centered, supportive approaches of parstoral counselors. Of 
course, the emphasis on a listening ministry developed in 
reaction to domineering, sel -f-assertive, Bible pounding ap¬ 
proaches that often lacked sensitivity and insight into per¬ 
sonal hurts and needs. Established supportive foundations 
for counseling along with abuse of authoritative ministries, 
has formed an arena which has not encouraged the utilization 
of powerful directives within pastoral settings. While an 
openness to more active, direct approaches has grown over 
the years, paradoxical interventions can help pastoral coun¬ 
selors move more intentionally into this arena. 

Pastoral counselors would do well to explore in fresh 
ways the teachings of Paul: 

God has not given us a spirit of timidity, but of 
power and love and discipline. (2 Tim. 1:7) 

We urge you, brethren, admonish the unruly, encourage 
the fainthearted, help the weak, be patient with all. 
(1 Thes. 5:14) 

Sam Southard's 1967 article on "Boldness in Pastoral 
Counseling" continues to hold relevance for today's coun¬ 
selors as he implores the use (not abuse) of more pastoral 
initiative and boldness (not domination) in tending the 
flock of God. 

Boldness in pastoral counseling is the free expression 
to an individual of our godly concern for him or our 
community. It is an activation of God's love in a 
spirit of self-control 


36 Samuel Southard, "Boldness in Pastoral Coun¬ 
seling," Religion in Life 36 (1967): 242. 
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Supportive, non-directive approaches should remain central 
for much of pastoral counseling* But if the situation or 
problem needs intervention, disciplined action in the form 
of bold directives, even paradoxical ones, should be an 
avenue worth serious consideration. 

In any therapy using an active orientation, the manage¬ 
ment of authority becomes a critical issue. Pastoral coun¬ 
selors working with paradox need to be comfortable with 
their own authority and willing to make use of personal and 
professional authority. Paradoxically, they must work con¬ 
sciously at building self-authority in those they are help¬ 
ing. Paul's approach with Corinth shows this paradoxical 
use of authority. Paul's ministry is characterized by 
definite self-confidence, but he used his authority to build 
others' authority; he educated while helping. 

The apostle's letters are both an exercise of apos¬ 
tolic authority and at the same time a diffusion of 

this authority into the local churches. 37 

Therapists, like Jay Haley, will not take credit for the 
solution to a family problem even though the interventions 
are strategized by them. Paradoxical practitioners know the 
need to prime the family to get it going in the right direc¬ 
tion. They, paradoxically, have a deep confidence in the 
autonomous functioning of families. Haley always admired 
the way his mentor, Milton Erickson "used an intricate com- 


37 Holmberg, Paul and Power . 186. 
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bination of authoritarianism with the patient at some times, 
while allowing him almost total automony at others." 3 ® Pas¬ 
toral counselors must be able to frame the often hierarchi¬ 
cal aspects of therapy in paradoxical terms where authority 
runs both top-down and bottom-up. (Recall Escher's drawing 
in Figure 2, page 11.) In considering paradoxical direc¬ 
tives, they must exert authority and find the places of 
greatest leverage for change. These pastoral counselors are 
not immobilized by fear of causing irreparable harm in 
peoples lives, for they know people have tremendous personal 
authority from which they operate. 39 

Active boldness in pastoral counseling, which utilizes 
the authority granted to the counselor, critically depends 
on appropriate views of power in therapy. The paradoxical 
directives in Chapter 2 and the Pauline material in Chapter 
3 offered insights into the importance and dynamics of 
power. J. C. Wynn, in referring to Jay Haley's article "The 
Power Tactics of Jesus," has asserted that "concerns with 
paradox and power are integral to Haley's methods in family 
therapy and central to his therapeutic philosophy."* 0 No 
less can be said of the apostle Paul, even though Paul cer- 


38 Haley, Uncommon Therapy . 135. 

39 See Wynn, Fami1v Therapy in Pastoral Ministry . 
109-10 for a concise description of the myth that pastoral 
therapists are capable of doing such irreparable harm. 

40 Wynn, The Family Therapist . 73. 
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tainly would identify the paradox and power of Christ in 
different ways.* 1 

The strategic therapist, Cloe Madanes, has recognized 

that 

whether a therapist is in a position of power or weak¬ 
ness in relation to a client and his family determines 
to a great extent what strategy can be used.* 2 

Observing that "most people who come to therapy cannot fol¬ 
low good advice,"* 3 Madanes assures that much of therapy is 
done from a position of weakness. Paradoxical interventions 
are excellent strategies when the therapist is not in a 
position of power, because of prestige, education, 
respect, etc.** Paradoxical interventions allow pastoral 
counselors powerfully to help families even from postions of 
weakness. 

At the center of pastoral use of paradox in therapy lie 
the explicit activity of interventions. Pastoral counselors 
need more training in the art of active intervention into 
problem situations. Pastoral counselors need to be willing 


41 
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therapist's conceptualization of the problem. 
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to risk assertive interventions that may lead to health. 
The effective use of paradoxical interventions in family 
therapy demands that pastoral counselors use their own per— 
sonhood in active ways. 

Family therapy demands a more intensive use of self on 
the part of a therapist. Not merely an observer and 
commentator about the family and their dynamics, the 
family therapist becomes a participant observer who 
can interrupt, can alter the direction of the com¬ 
munication when necessary, can intervene to protect 
someone from attack by another member of the family, 
or perhaps even to spur one who is too passive into 
more aggressive action. As ministers we have to real¬ 
ize that we exert considerable power with families. 

Pastoral counselors are called to be active vessels for 

God's grace and power for change. When individuals and 

families are asking for aid in their disturbed lives, a view 

of paradoxical truth and paradoxical action can free many 

careful pastoral counselors to proceed with caution, but 

definite1y to proceed! 

The essentials for pastoral work with paradoxical in¬ 
terventions can be summarized in the three components: (1) 
utilizing both/and constructs, (2) viewing persistence/ 
change systemically, and (3) intervening with active, 
authority. The case studies presented in Chapters 2 and 3 
were very different in material; one recounted a therapeutic 
relationship that included a variety of paradoxical inter— 
ventions, and the other detailed a specific Pauline literary 
devise used to help the Corinthians dramatically rethink 


45 Wynn, Famiy Therapy . 118. 
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their position. Both studies reveal a common use of these 
essential elements. Both illustrate skills in recognizing 
and working with paradoxical both/and messages and concep¬ 
tual izations. Both accept the persistence of problems while 
working for dramatic reversals and changes in perspectives 
and behaviors. Both give excellent examples of active in¬ 
terventions which make paradoxical use of authority issues. 
However, one difference must be acknowledged in these case 
studies as well as the content of Chapters 2 and 3 — the 
explicit presence or absence of Christ. To that critical 
difference we now turn. 

A Christocentrie Foundation 

This presentation does not argue that paradoxical in¬ 
terventions can be accomplished successfully only from 
within a particular theological conviction. Chapter 2 of 
this book gave only a glimpse of the abundant evidence from 
the professional literature concerning the effective use of 
paradox in therapies outside Christian contexts. These in¬ 
terventions have been developed and utilized by therapists 
who are primarily practitioners whose therapy has only mini¬ 
mal theoretical grounding and certainly has no theological 
foundation. However, the heart of any pastoral utilization 
of paradoxical interventions should have a decidedly 
theological grounding. In contrast to Chapter 2 is the 
Pauline discussion which emerges from an obvious theological 
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context. Any attempt to apply Pauline perspectives to pas¬ 
toral counseling would lead quickly to a centering in 
Christ. 

A pastoral counselor working in the arena of paradox 
must be careful that his/her approach remains biblically in¬ 
formed and grounded in Christian theology. To utilize 
paradoxical interventions, which have developed primarily 
outside Christian ministry, is dangerous if critical ap¬ 
propriation is not exercised. Lawrence Crabb has pushed for 
the recognition of biblical authority in relation to Chris¬ 
tian psychology.While a variety of responses have been 
given to his views, most would agree with one response which 
states that Christian counselors 

must be very careful not to compromise the authority of 

Scripture by uncritical adoption of concepts and world 

views which contradict the Bible's.^ 

The pastoral use of paradoxical intervention needs not only 
a theoretical perspective but a theological centering. 

Wayne Oates has proposed that the concept trialogue 
with Sod's presence as the the distinctive, qualitative cen¬ 
ter, is a more appropriate term for pastoral counseling 
than dialogue. In his book The Presence of God in Pastoral 

46 Lawrence J. Crabb, Jr., "Biblical Authority and 
Christian Psychology," Journa1 of Psychology and Theolooy 9, 
no. 4 (1981)s 305-25. 

47 Gerry Breshears and Robert E. Larzelere, "The 
Authority of Scripture and the Unity of Revelations A 
Response to Crabb," Journal of Psychology and Theology 9, 
no. 4 (1981): 316. 
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Counsel inq « Oates has provided a historical overview of pas¬ 
toral counseling, characterizing its history as a growth 
through various "centers. 11 He demonstrates the significant 
development in pastoral care from its early centering in the 
positive-thinking preaching of Norman Vincent Peale and the 
hospital ministry of Anton Boisen to today's need for pas¬ 
toral counseling to "interpret the pastoral counseling 
relationship with the Presence of God as its lasting and 
abiding center." 40 Paradoxical interventions are well- 
suited to the intentional recognition of God's presence 
through an emphasis on trialogue. Strategic practitioners 
have a notion of trialogue in their preference for 
therapeutic teams who watch or supervise the dialogue of 
therapy from behind a one-way mirror. This practice cer— 
tainly recognizes the value of "the other" in therapy. 

The Pauline material examined in Chapter 3 provides a 
grounding of paradoxical interventions in a trialogue which 
includes Christ. In fact, Paul's insights into ministry 
demand a strong Christology. For the apostle Paul, Christ 
was a living presence in his life, a power that had grasped 
him and turned his life around. Divine life had come down 
to humanity in the paradoxical life of Christ and that life 
had infused his. The power and peace of the new life ex¬ 
perienced by Paul had led him to center his life and minis- 

48 Wayne Oates, The Presence of God in Pastoral Coun¬ 
sel inq (Waco: Word, 1986), 32. 
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try in Christ. Thus, Paul can state to those at Corinth: 

During my stay with you, the only knowledge I claimed 
to have was about Jesus, and only about him as 
crucified Christ* (1 Cor. 2:2) 

If the Pauline material is allowed to influence a pastoral 
approach to paradoxical intervention the work must be cen¬ 
tered in God's presence in pastoral counseling through 
Christ. 

The writings of Paul would indicate that caring inter— 
ventions be based in the presence and power of Christ. For 
Paul, the person and power of Christ clearly includes the 
essential component of paradox. Christ is the paradoxical 
figure for all humanity — the union of the ultimate and the 
finite. Christ was and is paradox; he lived, spoke, and 
taught paradoxically. He provided clues for all humanity to 
live more fully with paradoxical truth. For the pastoral 
counselor to be centered in Christ's presence in therapeutic 
intervention invites an openness to accepting the paradoxi¬ 
cal . 


The centering of pastoral counseling in Christ dictates 
that all of life's seeming contradictions and mysteries must 
be dealt with and measured in relation to Christ. C. W. 
Brister states that 

pastoral counselors should be disciplined with the 
Judeo-Christian faith.... Biblical revelation 
provides the symbolic archetype and ideal model of 
life at its best.... The responsible pastor tests all 
proximate perceptions of personality in light of one's 
ultimate truth - the knowledge of the glory of God as 
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it is revealed through Jesus Christ .*** 

The informing and convicting presence of Christ, whether or 
not identified, facilitates awareness of our proximate per— 
ceptions. In therapy, centering in a paradoxical Christol- 
ogy encourages a pastoral counselor to keep focus on ul¬ 
timate truth while struggling to understand the varying per¬ 
ceptions of polarities and unknowns. Explicitly, to be in 
trialogue with the reality of Christ's paradoxical power in 
order to participate in the Spirit's work is invaluable as 
paradoxical interventions are encouraged in pastoral coun¬ 
seling . 

A Christocentric foundation for paradoxical interven¬ 
tions is aided by the two critical aspects of Paul's Chris- 
tology, Christ's cross and resurrection. Both cross and 
resurrection are powerful paradoxical symbols of Jesus 
Christ as fully human and fully divine. One pastoral coun¬ 
selor accurately observes the importance of these two great 
symbols. The resurrection symbolizes 

the presence of the New Being Cas the! manifestation 
of God that infuses our estranged existence with 
power, rebirth, change, and growth... In the paradigm 
of the cross, Jesus commits himself fully to the con¬ 
dition of humanity, participating in existential 
estrangement and suffering and death in order to 
transform it... The interdependency of the two sym¬ 
bols, cross and resurrection, then is the paradox of 
evil and good, destruction and creation, tragedy and 
comedy, defeat and victory, death and life.® 0 


49 C. W. Brister, The Promise of Counselinq; Qppor— 
tunities for the Minister (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 
1978), 75-76. 

50 Mary James Dean, "Paradox and Promise: A Theolo- 
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Christ's cross and resurrection are powerful symbols that 
facilitate the pastoral counselor's participation in the 
reality to which they point. These two symbols can readily 
represent the two central aspects of paradox — the seeming 
contraries and the mysterious unknown. The very structure 
of the cross symbolizes the coming together of opposing 
polarities to a central point of unified contradiction. 
Resurrection is the ultimate suggestion that there is more 
to life than what we know; it points to a mysterious con¬ 
tinuation of life beyond death. 

The centering of paradoxical interventions in a Chris- 
tology of paradox can be supported by biblical/theological 
approaches to anthropology. William Schmidt has taken up an 
earlier challenge for the "field of pastoral care to develop 
a more viable theological anthropology" 31 and proposes that 
a biblical concept of self in dynamic terms is one key for 
adequate pastoral counseling. He argues that 

with the arrival of the Judeo-Christian worldview a 
revolutionary paradigm emerged which allowed for 
dynamic operations within the self.... 32 

Schmidt demonstrates that the biblical view of self involves 


gical and Psychological View of Humankind," Journal of Pas¬ 
toral Care 39, no. 2 (June 1985): 134. 

51 William S. Schmidt, "A Biblical Paradigm for Self¬ 
hood," Journal of Pastoral Care 43, no. 4 (Winter 1989): 
337. 

52 Schmidt, 341. 
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a tension between internal elements, such as law/spirit and 
spirit/flesh,** and then suggests that "Christ becomes a new 
image -for the self, a new model of what selfhood in fact 
is.”* 4 Christ redefines selfhood from a powerful paradoxi¬ 
cal perspective, while simultaneously uniting the seeming 
contraries. 

As fully human and fully divine Christ unifies in his 
own being the finite and the infinite, the particular 
and the universal, the natural and the spiritual. He 
is a union of opposites and reconciles all alienated 
fragments of reality, including the divisions within 
personhood 

When paradoxical aspects of Christology are taken seriously, 
complex paradoxical views of human nature are apparent in 
Christ's revelation. (See Appendixes K, L, and M.) 

By focusing attention on the paradoxical aspects of 
Christology and human nature, pastoral counselors have the 
required grounding for work with paradox. Schmidt's atten¬ 
tion to biblical anthropology, with its critical connection 
to Christology, is based in the recognition of an inter¬ 
relationship between Christ and selfhood. This relation of 


53 Schmidt's article represents Pauline thought and 
Christology in dialectical terms, not paradoxical ones. 
Schmidt's focus on dialectical thought offers valuable 
critique to any notion of paradox in exclusion to the 
dialectic "new third" in Christology. Schmidt's lack of at¬ 
tention to paradox as unique from dialectic further 
demonstrates the need for more detailed examination of the 
relation of dialectical and paradoxical biblical concep¬ 
tual izations. 

54 Schmidt, 349. 

55 Schmidt, 350. 
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selfhood to Christocentric theology has a special relevance 
for the work of this book in blending insights of paradoxi¬ 
cal therapies and Pauline theology. Haley and other prac¬ 
titioners of paradoxical therapies have offered little com¬ 
prehensive, theoretical grounding 3 * and no theological or 
Christian aspects of their work. 

On the other hand, Carl Jung was interested in a com¬ 
prehensive framework for his therapy, and he published 
volumes of material concerning the concept of self. Jung's 
centering on the self offers insights into the relationship 
of the Christocentric view of Paul with psychological ap¬ 
proaches to therapy. Jung, who was constantly dealing with 
psyche material that was beyond complete comprehension, 
wrote about the world of contradictions and paradoxes. Jung 
felt that "paradox is one of our most valuable spiritual 
possessions [since! ... only paradox comes anywhere near to 
comprehending the fulness of life.” 3 ” 7 However while Jung was 
convinced of the importance of paradox and appreciated the 
role the "Christ-symbol" had played, he felt that for the 
present age the self was the key foundation for the 
paradoxical. 

56 The fullest attempt at some comprehensive founda¬ 
tion would be found in Weeks and L'Abate, Paradoxical 
Psychotherapy . 

57 Jung, "Introduction to the Religious and Psycholo¬ 
gical Problems of Alchemy,” in Psychology and Alchem y. vol. 
12 of The Collected Works of C. G. Jung . trans. by R. F. C. 
Hull (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1959), 15-16. 
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For Jung, “the self is a union o-f opposites par 
excel lence.Paul and Jung, in differing way, both looked 
to a symbolic reality to interpret the underlying paradoxi¬ 
cal unity of life. They both believed in a deeper reality 
than that of which we are conscious. Paul knew that “we now 
see in a mirror dimly, but then face to face’* <1 Cor. 13:12) 
while Jung stated "all of us gaze into that 'dark glass' in 
which the dark myth takes shape, adumbrating the invisible 
truth." 3 ^ Something beyond our own willing and conscious 
thinking is active in human life, and this something is 
paradoxical in that it is composed of seeming irreconcil- 
ables and unknowns. The key for Paul's understanding of 
paradox was union in Christ by the power of the cross and 
resurrection. Jung, however, posited acceptance of the 
self, known in the symbols of our own unconscious, as cru¬ 
cial for paradoxical life. 

What is the truth? What is reality? Does the venture 
into pastoral use of paradoxical interventions require a 
Christocentrie theology? Or can a paradoxical, Jungian un¬ 
derstanding of self provide a secure and even spiritual 
foundation for therapy? The answer to these questions will 
be subjective and depend on personal convictions. Any 


58 Ibid, 19. 

59 Jung, Civi1ization in Transition , vol. 10 of The 
Collected Works of C. G. Juno . trans. R. F. C. Hull 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1963), 410. 
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presentation of a theological foundation for therapy must 
acknowledge the central position of faith in shaping the 
theological position. 

But a statement of faith does not by necessity lead to 
the notion that reality has been invented or distorted. 6 * 0 
Paul Dell has argued that even though there have been power— 
ful arguments related to the impossibility of objectivity, 
objective realities are present. 61 Pastoral counselors 
seeking actively to embrace the paradoxical and to intervene 
with paradoxical methods, will find a conviction of the ob¬ 
jective presence of the paradoxical Christ to facilitate and 
balance their pastoral work. Pastoral counselors need to be 
those who assert the reality of trialogue — a trialogue 
centered in Christ. Conscious acceptance is a great asset. 

Exploration into the breadth and depth of a theological 
grounding for the pastoral use of paradox could not be ac¬ 
complished in this book. The use of Pauline distinctives 
has led to a Christocentric model for pastoral counselors to 
consider. The suggestion has been that a powerful founda¬ 
tion for paradoxical interventions can be found in the 
paradoxical person and work of Christ, since Jesus Christ 


60 The fact of invented or distorted reality is of 
special interest in this study, since certain views of 
reality in the Western world have encouraged lack of atten¬ 
tion to and appreciation for paradox. 

61 Dell, “Why Do We Still Call Them 'Paradoxes'?": 
223-34. 
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most -fully reveals God's participation in human paradox. 
Specific application o-f this Christocentrism to pastoral 
paradoxical work is not developed here and deserves careful 
reflection in the future. 

This presentation is meant as an encouragement for more 
centering of pastoral counseling in specific biblical and 
theological frameworks. While the Christology is a worthy 
foundation, other biblical perspectives, such as the 
prophetic respect for the paradoxical ways of God, would en¬ 
large this foundation. Other theological systems could en¬ 
courage framing pastoral use of paradox in terms of par— 
ticipation with the presence of Spirit. Theologians and 
pastoral counselors need to dialogue (and trialogue) more 
with a view to inform theoretical foundations and encourage 
practical application of paradox. 

A Conceptual Theory 

The purpose of this chapter is to establish a founda¬ 
tion for paradoxical pastoral action. Only the most basic 
of conceptualizations have been discussed, since the ex¬ 
ploration has been into unchartered waters where the issues 
flow wide and concepts run deep. The three elements of 
both/and constructs, systemic view of persistence/change, 
and active interventions have been presented as the essen¬ 
tials for a conceptual base for the use of paradoxical in¬ 
terventions. An explicit centering in a paradoxical Christ, 
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who was crucified on a cross and was resurrected to new 
life, has been proposed as a grounding of paradoxical work 
for pastoral counselors. However even with these founda¬ 
tional pieces present, the need still remains for a concep¬ 
tual theory for pastoral paradoxical interventions. An ex¬ 
pert in brief family therapy has correctly identified a con¬ 
ceptual theory for any approach to therapy: 

Conceptual maps are the foundation of our understand¬ 
ing about what is going on in the therapy situa¬ 
tion.... These maps are not the territory; they are 
only appropriate constructions.* 2 

The pastoral use of paradoxical interventions need to be 

defined conceptually through an identifiable map. In order 

to accomplish this task, we turn now to the basics of 

therapy. 

All types of therapy are composed of three critical 
ingredients: the person(s) presenting a problem, the 

therapist(s) who are asked to be involved in some fashion, 
and the interaction called therapy or counseling. These 
central components can be illustrated by a simple diagram: 

X <-> y 

(client or system (relations and (therapist's views) 

with problem) interactions) 

In an article which seeks to integrate paradoxes into the 

larger theory and practice of therapy, Paul Dell correctly 

identifies the importance of assumptions in dealing with 

these aspects of any therapy: 

62 de Shazer, Keys to Solution , 47. 
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The thinking and behavior of a therapist is guided by a 
set of assumptions or beliefs about the nature of human 
beings, the nature of human problems, and the nature of 
the mechanisms whereby therapeutic change occurs. 63 

The assumptions regarding the persons involved, the problems 

faced, and the nature of the therapy are foundational to any* 

prac ticed therapy. 

These necessary assumptions provide a framework for 
conceptua1izing paradoxical interventions from a pastoral 
perspective. The three hubs of (1) the nature of human 
problems, (2) the view of human nature, and <3> the nature 
of therapeutic interventions can be utilized to clarify the 
primary issues for reframing paradoxical therapy. Each of 
the three components theorized as necessary for pastoral 
paradoxical action focuses attention on one of these hubs. 
Therefore, these three therapeutic hubs will be addressed by 
applying the corresponding paradoxical component. Insights 
from Chapters 2 and 3, along with application of the a 
Christocentrie approach, will also be identified. 

The Realitv of Human Problems 

Therapy typically begins when a person(s) states a cer¬ 
tain problem and requests a counselor(s) to help in some 
fashion. Therapists from various perspectives can engage in 
endless debate over the importance of the presenting 
problem. A classic psychoana1ytic approach would argue that 

63 Dell, "Why Do We Still Call Them 'Paradoxes'?": 

223. 
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the depth of the core issue is always buried beneath the 
presenting symptom, and psychoanalysts proceed through 
therapy to uncover or release the root problem that has been 
concealed -for some time. Family system approaches take the 
presenting problem to be more significant as an actual 
problem, even if it does have connections to non—disclosed 
difficulties. Pastoral counselors, whatever their orienta¬ 
tion, begin with their assumptions about the problem as 
presented by the client(s). 

For pastoral counselors who wish to utilize paradoxical 
interventions, the difficulties brought to counseling are 
framed best in systemic ways. Knowledge of the human 
homeostatic tendency, along with the simultaneous capacity 
for transformation, can greatly aid pastoral therapy. The 
more pastoral counselors have explored the variety and com¬ 
plexity of system orientations, the more they are capable of 
understanding the problems of the families they seek to 
help. 

The theme of persistence and change from Chapter 2 
forms a foundation for viewing human problems when doing 
paradoxical work as a pastor. This concept acknowledges a 
person's paradoxical desire for changing and for persisting 
in the problem. The pastoral counselor, then, asks ques¬ 
tions concerning the function of the problem for the 
person(s): Why has this problem been kept? What is its 
positive function? The double-bind theory, so critical to 
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paradoxical work, deals explicitly with the polarities of 
persistence and change. In paradoxical therapy, the 
seriousness of the problem's binding effect would be acknow¬ 
ledged. The problem is real and is functioning in powerful 
ways. If all else is equal, the problem will continue. But 
paradoxically, since all of life is connected, a small 
change can make powerful inroads into a problem situation. 
Paul's writings and his relationship with the community at 
Corinth is illustrative of an approach to ministry that ac¬ 
knowledged the binding effect of problems and, therefore, 
sought intentional change. 

Because of this awareness of persistence and change, 
paradoxical interventions are most often framed as 
strategic. The powerful persistence of problems must be met 
by equally powerful attempts at change. A critical in¬ 
gredient in paradoxical therapy is therefore strategic 
thinking. For pastoral counselors to intervene paradoxi¬ 
cally, the ability to think about the system (in terms such 
as persistence and change) and to plan strategies for change 
must be present. The acknowledgment of the difficulty of 
this task has led many involved in paradoxical interventions 
to depend on a team approach to therapy in order to increase 
the effectiveness of therapy. For pastoral counselors, 
adequate supervision should be considered as paradoxical 
work is utilized. 

Closely linked to assumptions about the problems dealt 
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with in therapy is the proposition that reality is -frag¬ 
mented. The notion that the client's perspective is not 
complete is central to paradoxical work. Frames of 
reference are often incorrect or, at least, incomplete. A 
contribution to this area is made by Paul's belief in the 
reality of both sin and truth. Paul had an overriding con¬ 
viction of the pervasiveness of sin. He took with serious¬ 
ness the unredeemed, distorted world. Paul, however, also 
had a complete confidence in the triumph of redemption. 
Paul knew of the presence and availability of truth in life. 
Human sin can blind us to the truth, but the truth is there 
if we but have eyes to see and ears to hear. For paradoxi¬ 
cal therapy to be used by pastoral counselors, the problems 
presented by people and families need to be viewed from 
these two basic perspectives. On the one hand, an awareness 
of sin and the powerful persistence of problems must be 
present. The fact that people (both clients and therapists) 
have fragmented views of the world and of the problems faced 
in life must be acknowledged. On the other hand, the larger 
perspective of truth and the availability of change and 
rebirth needs to be recognized. Pastoral counselors can hold 
these two together with a Christocentrie foundation to their 
work. Christ informs fragmented views. Christ is an impor¬ 
tant strategic element. Christ can bring redemption, con¬ 
version, and reframing, as well as reconci1iation. 
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The Therapist' s View of Human Nature 

A second major component of therapy pivots around as¬ 
sumptions about the persons involved and human nature in 
general. Christian counselors should endeavor to form their 
views of human nature on the boundary between the best of 
psychology and distinctive theology. Both the therapeutic 
material of Chapter 2 and the theology of Chapter 3 contain 
strong indications that human nature is at least in part 
paradoxical. 

Certainly not all of human experience is paradoxical, 
but this is a significant aspect of life, an aspect often 
neglected by Western culture. The pastoral counselor would 
acknowledge that life can be paradoxical and, therefore, 
would allow for the possibility that persons involved in 
therapy may be involved in paradox in some fashion. The 
counselor would, thus, seek how paradoxical thought and ac¬ 
tion might apply to the given situation. To become familiar 
with the heart of paradoxical knowing is not an easy task, 
since the essence of paradox has an elusiveness and on-going 
movement between contraries. However, the effort is neces¬ 
sary. Recognition that humans are, in part, paradoxical and 
that people think and believe paradoxically is essential for 
this therapy. Paul's theological specifics, detailing a 
paradoxical conceptualization of human nature as strong yet 
weak, free yet bound, already formed yet not complete, 
provide a helpful contribution in this area. 
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One of the insights of Chapter 2 regards the conviction 
of connections in the organic wholism of human life. 
Paradoxical counselors are atuned to the presence of oppos¬ 
ing or contradictory forces in life, but they are also con¬ 
vinced that these forces are in some way linked and con¬ 
nected. One of the keys to paradoxical intervention is the 
understanding of the connection between opposing forces and 
seeming contradictions. While splitting good and evil is 
vital at times, the ability to avoid splitting reality is 
essential to paradoxical work. Western society seems to be 
making a gradual shift from either/or concepts to both/and 
constructs. For the pastoral counselor to make use of 
paradoxical interventions, embracing both/and constructs and 
delivering both/and messages is essential and should be ex¬ 
plicitly enhanced. 

A Christocentric perspective is a great ally for pas¬ 
toral counselors who attempt to appreciate the both/and con¬ 
structs involved in life's connections. Not only does 
Christ inform human nature by personally revealing paradoxi¬ 
cal aspects of humanity through his life and teachings, but 
Christ further brings the power and peace to live with con¬ 
tradictions and mysteries. Whether resolving contraries 
through a dialectic third, or holding them in constant in¬ 
teraction, Christ connects life's polarities into wholeness 
and informs the mysterious without ending the mystery. The 
Pauline paradoxical concepts of Christ and people formed by 
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Christ present possibilities for new perspectives in 
therapy. The possibility of something different, of conver— 
sion, was constantly before Paul. His indicatives 
(sometimes one-sided) were the basis for imperatives calling 
for people to go beyond themselves by the power of Christ. 
Pastoral counselors who engage in paradoxical therapy must 
have a similiar view of the complexity of human beings and 
the presence of the paradoxical in life. They can be in¬ 
formed by the paradoxical figure of Christ and thereby allow 
fresh perspectives to be opened up to them while staying 
centered in the basics of Christian truth. 

Work with paradoxical inverventions in pastoral set¬ 
tings depends on a theoretical perspective of human nature 
that accepts the paradoxical component of life. While human 
nature has decidely paradoxical aspects, arguments can be 
made for a more dualistic or dialectical focus in under— 
standing human nature. As paradoxical therapy has been re¬ 
searched and explored in this book, paradox has continually 
surfaced in the reference materials as both ill-defined and 
variously defined. Refined distinctions concerning 
dualisms, dialectics, and paradox have been dealt with 
throughout this book, but the need remains for a conceptual 
map to explain paradox in relation to other ways of dealing 
with contraries. Paradoxical work will unlikely be at¬ 
tempted in pastoral counseling if its distinctiveness in 
relation to human nature is not adequately understood. An 
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excursus into the various perspectives on polarities is 
therefore offered at this critical place. 

Excursus: Three Interplays of Opposites 

Dualism, dialectics, and paradox all deal with the in¬ 
terplay of opposites, i.e. the way contraries interact or 
have influence on one another. In pastoral counseling, when 
an intervention is needed in a situation involving tensions 
and opposing values, the interplay of polarities must be ex¬ 
amined to determine which of the three distinctive ap¬ 
proaches are best suited to the situation. Each of these 
three — dualism, dialectics, and paradox, has a distinctive 
explanation of the interplay, which can be characterized by 
the words interruption, integration, and interface. 

Dualism in therapy attempts to interrupt one option be¬ 
cause of the chosen preference for the other. Dualistic in¬ 
teraction attempts "to stop or hinder, to break the con¬ 
tinuity of" opposing poles. Opposites are kept separate, in 
the awareness that poles are diachotomous and that only one 
can be accepted at any given time. Dualism is appropriate 
at significant times in pastoral counseling. A father who 
wants help with his 9 year-old son and his school problems 
comes to admit his extreme verbal abuse and mild physical 
abuse of his childen. An intervention which accepts the 
need for dualistic interaction could be useful. The father 
may need to remain aware of the vulnerability of childhood 
vs. the uncontrolled power of adulthood. A pastoral inter— 
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vention to stop abuse, to encourage non-acceptance of the 
abusive option seems appropriate. 

Dialectic interaction in therapy aims usually at an in¬ 
tegration of opposites. To integrate means “to unite with 
something else to form a whole, to end the segregation of 
and bring into common membership.“ A dialectic recognizes 
the opposing polarities and then attempts to end the opposi¬ 
tion through some form of integration. This, of course 
brings into existence another opposite which may then be 
reintegrated. This dialectic process is common in pastoral 
counseling. A man in mid-life crisis comes into counseling 
to deal with identity questions around his career. He had 
quit a good job, only to find that his new career was not as 
satisfying as he had imagined. Counseling which centers on 
finding both attractive and dissatisfying elements of each 
career may help this man integrate his past and move to a 
more realistic approach to his life. 

Paradoxical interaction can best be described with the 
term interface. Paradox accepts the reality of opposites, 
but also accepts that the two have an unexplainable union. 
They are polarities, poles of the same reality. The 
polarities interface in “a surface forming a common boundary 
of two bodies, spaces." In providing marriage counseling, a 
pastor learns that a couple desiring a closer, more intimate 
relationship is having difficulty in fulfilling sexual in¬ 
timacy. The couple is having difficulty with the contrary 
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■feelings o-f desired intimacy and patterned distance. A 
paradoxical intervention would prohibit all sexual interac¬ 
tion -for the couple for two weeks while demanding body mas¬ 
sage every other night. Simple physical contact is put into 
a defined context while the stress of possible failure, per— 
formance, or discomfort is removed. It is likely the 
couple will "fail 11 to keep the counselor's prohibition of 
genital contact, and a reversal will paradoxically take 
place. 

These three common approaches to opposites are il¬ 
lustrated by Figure 4 on the next page. The three inter— 
plays are shown using a face and a vase; these are drawn 
variously to illustrate the three primary interactions of 
interruption, integration, and interfacing. Well-known 
mathematical formulas have been included for further 
stimulation. Pastoral counselors have readily accepted the 
first two of these three, but paradox remains infrequently 
utilized. At least part of the reason for this is due 
to the way contrary interplays have been inadequately 
defined and explored in Western conceptualizations. This 
conceptual map of the interplay of polarities is meant to 
encourage the use and exploration of paradox alongside the 
more widely recognized dualistic and dialectic approaches. 
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The Nature of Therapeutic Interactions 

The third component in a theoretical perspective on 
pastoral counseling is the view of therapy — how the 
therapy functions. An endless variety of viewpoints are 
available, from long-term, analytic work with one therapist 
to the briefer, direct problem-solving approaches. The 
paradoxical approach is oriented toward action in therapy. 
As such, the decision to be involved in paradoxical therapy 
is a decision for more active, strategic, short-term inter— 
actions. 

Paradoxical therapy is based in a definite view of the 
intentionality and power of therapy. The difficulties and 
problems families bring to therapy have usually developed in 
well-formed patterns. The family system has learned to 
operate in dysfuntional ways. Intentional intervention, 
using therapeutic leverage and authority is often demanded 
if the needed changes are to take place. Pastoral coun¬ 
selors wishing to use paradoxical interventions must be 
willing to be active in therapy. While active listening and 
probing for clarity are important, the action needed for 
paradoxical work involves active strategic interventions. 

Pastoral counselors are taught early that they should 
not be involved in the power struggles of clients. Unfor— 
tunately this is sometimes taken as permission not to deal 
with power. Pastoral work with paradoxical interventions 
demands that the pastor or counselor be comfortable with 
power and personal authority. Counselors must be fully 
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authorized themselves as they attempt to empower the 
person<s) seeking help. To claim one's own authority and 
exert it, while simultaneously authorizing the client<s) to 
exercise their power, is at the heart of paradoxical inter¬ 
ventions. Paul is a good New Testament model of the way 
Christ grants authority in order to be of service, i.e., 
ministry or therapy, to others. Those who wish to work pas- 
torally with paradoxical interventions need an acceptance o-f 
the powerful ministry they encounter in Christ, along with 
the simultaneous active empowerment o-f the people who come 
to them. 

When pastoral counselors work paradoxically, they es¬ 
sentially define therapy in a paradoxical manner. The 
therapist and the client must come to "terms with the 
therapist being both powerful and impotent• At the heart 
of paradoxical interventions is the pastoral counselor who 
states simultaneously "I am helping you" and "I can't help 
you," thus providing a therapeutic double-bind. In order to 
bind the person into this therapeutic relationship, the 
therapist must be seen as an authority with some element of 
charisma. It is intriguing to see how well Paul represents 
this essetial feature of work with paradox. Not only must 
pastoral counselors be willing to be active and intentional 
in order to work effectively with paradox, they do well to 
have personal charisma well-grounded in personal authority. 

64 Robert L. Rosenbaum, "Paradox as Epistemological 
Jump," Family Process 21 (1982): 87. 
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Pastoral counselors must carefully examine the inten¬ 
tional ity of their ministry if they are to move into the 
area of paradox. Those in pastoral positions often are seen 
naturally as having some position of authority, but the 
counselor should have a great comfort level with a paradoxi¬ 
cal view of the therapy that simultaneously emphasizes the 
authority and the impotence of a minister. The pastoral 
counselor who uses paradox needs to include an active, 
strategic approach in therapy. Paul demon-strates this ap¬ 
proach to ministry, with his strategic, intentional methods 
and active use of authority to combat problems and affect 
change. Pastoral counselors must take seriously the notion 
of authority as they work paradoxically. Authority is not 
to be misused, but it is also not to be not used. 

The Power of Conceptual Theory 

In order to practice pastoral paradoxical therapy, cer— 
tain assumptions regarding problems, human nature, and 
therapy must be appropriated by pastoral counselors. These 
three hubs of therapy have been developed using material on 
paradoxical therapy in Chapter 2 and Pauline contributions 
in Chapter 3. Paradoxical interventions have been reframed 
for pastoral use by viewing these therapeutic hubs from a 
conceptual base composed of the three essential components 
for paradoxical work along with a Christocentrism. 

The contention of this book has been that pastoral 
counselors must have such theoretical and theological foun- 
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dations -from which to operate before utilizing paradoxical 
interventions. Therefore, pastoral counselors need to look 
at their assumptions about problems, human nature, and 
therapy. Many pastoral counselors will find that they have 
the type of understanding and beliefs that could make room 
for paradoxical exploration. Some may find that their views 
become even more creative and enlivened once paradoxical 
aspects of life and therapy are explicitly incorporated. 
But, some may find that their approach to therapy or theol¬ 
ogy will not encourage the view of paradox encouraged here, 
in which case paradoxical interventions should not be at¬ 
tempted . 

The conceptual framework of one's approach is the base 
for which specific interventions are to be considered. 
Pastoral counseling owes much to the c1ient-centered, lis¬ 
tening approach of Rogers, Pastoral counseling has also 
benefited from both didactic approaches and probing types of 
therapy. With the growth of family counseling and the in¬ 
sights' of systemic thought, pastoral counseling could 
greatly benefit from a view of therapy shaped by the 
paradoxical Christ, paradoxical human nature, and paradoxi¬ 
cal interventions. 

This book calls for the world of paradox to be embraced 
by pastoral counselors. The entry point for this pastoral 
use of paradoxical interventions cannot be intrigue with 
practical and dramatic interventions. In order for 
paradoxical interventions to be used pastorally, the basics 
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of therapy must be approached frbm a conceptual -framework 
that appreciates and encourages such interventions. The 
material presented in this chapter has been limited by the 
parameters and purposes of this book, and would benefit from 
more theological reflection and specific application to the 
pastoral context. However, it has demonstrated that a con¬ 
ceptual theory which uses both therapeutic principles and 
theological perspectives can be developed for the pastoral 
use of paradox. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Art of Pastoral Paradoxical Interventions: 
Practical Uses and Training 


Using paradox is the same as heading 
east in order to reach points west. 

The path may be longer, but the process 
of getting there is sure to be more 
exciting and stimulating or at least 
different than the direct route. 

Anne Wilson Schaef 1 


Pastoral counseling is more art than science. Coun¬ 
seling and therapy is not a defined science in which all 
resources, situations and variables can be accurately RFP“ 
dieted, calculated and evaluated. The image of a painter 
working at brush strokes before a multicolored canvas more 
accurately captures pastoral counseling. Sometimes broad 
strokes are put in motion. Sometimes finishing touches are 
being applied. Sometimes new images must replace earlier 
designs. While counselors may at times yearn for a simple 
set of proven techniques to apply to problems which have 
been neatly categorized, they know too well that life is 
variable and complex. As the artist struggles to create 
beauty, the pastoral counselor endeavors to bring health and 


1 Anne Wilson Schaef, Women * s Realitvs An Emer— 
ding Female System in the White Hale Society (Minneapolis: 
Winston, 1981), 148. 
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comfort to those who come for help. 

The conceptual model for reframing paradoxical inter— 
ventions provides a palette for pastoral counselors to ap¬ 
proach their artistic work. The previous chapter described 
this palette and challenged pastoral counselors to take hold 
of it and begin more intentional use of its many hues. This 
chapter will add some specific colors to the palette. Most 
pastoral counselors are practitioners, that is, they are 
concerned with how therapy works — they are not as inter— 
ested in the theory of their art as with picking up the 
brush and making colorful strokes. This chapter addresses 
the practice of the art of pastoral paradoxical interven¬ 
tions . 


Uti1ization of Paradoxes in Therapy 
This book has proposed that the use of paradoxical in¬ 
terventions in pastoral counseling needs to be based in 
adequately understanding the nature of paradox and utilizing 
a paradoxical conceptual framework. Assuming that the pas¬ 
toral counselor grasps the uniqueness of paradox and is com¬ 
fortable with operating concepts and theological perspec¬ 
tives congruent with paradoxical work, the task remaining is 
to design and implement paradoxical interventions in effec¬ 
tive and responsible ways. To that task this chapter turns. 

Chapter 2 provided a sampling of the complex array of 
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paradoxical techniques available -for pastoral counselors to 
consider. Over the years that paradoxical therapy has been 
developing, practitioners have added to the growing list of 
specific interventions. Frankl used paradoxical intention. 
Haley emphasized prescribing the sympton before shifting at¬ 
tention to paradoxical ordeals. Erickson encouraged resis¬ 
tance. Madanes became well-known for using pretending in 
paradoxical work. Weeks and L'Abate gave insights in the 
use of paradoxical letters. A detailed “Compilation of 
Paradoxical Techniques'* is available in Weeks and L'Abate's 
book. Paradoxical Psychotherapy . and "is designed to serve 
as a mental template for paradoxical intervention." 35 
Knowledge of specific paradoxical interventions and their 
hopeful outcomes is a great asset to a pastoral counselor 
when constructing specific formats for intervening in 
paradoxical ways. It is beyond the scope of this book to 
explore these individual techniques. However, these are 
adequately addressed in other sources, including the com¬ 
prehensive material offered by Weeks and L'Abate. 2 3 

In utilizing paradoxical interventions in therapy, the 

2 Weeks and L'Abate, Paradoxical Psychotherapy . 103. 

3 See chapters on "Compilation of Paradoxical Tech¬ 
niques," "Recent Innovations in the Use of Paradox," and 
"Paradoxical Letters" in Weeks and L'Abate, 103-70. 
Another good resource is Jeffrey L. Bogdan, "Paradoxical 
Communication as Interpersona1 Influence," Family Process 
21 (1982): 443-51. 
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pastoral counselor should not only be familiar with the 
various techniques but should also have an understanding of 
the classification of these individual paradoxes. Class¬ 
ifying paradoxes facilitates the selection of the type of 
paradox most suitable to a specific situation in therapy. 
The four clusters of escalation, redefinition, redirection, 
and restraining were presented in Chapter 2 of this book in 
order to typify the variety of paradoxical interventions, 
but pastoral counselors may find other classifications more 
useful. Regardless of the categories used, some means of 
systematically understanding specific techniques will assist 
the counselor in both the selection and application of 
paradoxical interventions. 

In addition to knowing specifc techniques and ac¬ 
curately classifying them, pastoral counselors need to for¬ 
mulate and utilize these within therapy. Practitioners have 
recommended various ways to form and use paradoxical inter— 
ventions. Appendix D outlines four sets of practical 
guidelines for doing paradoxical work. A thorough review of 
these proposals and the review of the material from which 
they were summarized is recommended for pastoral counselors 
ready to work with paradox. 

Constructing paradoxical interventions is of such 
practical significance for counselors that general observa¬ 
tions are appropriate, even though a detailed proposal is 
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beyond the scope of this book. In attempting to construct a 
paradoxical intervention, the pastoral counselor will want 
to be certain that the following guidelines are followed: 

1. Realistic understanding of the purpose of therapy 
and the therapist's role. Generally, paradoxical interven¬ 
tions are used in the context of therapy in which there are 
specific goals. The pastoral counselor should be aware of 
the nature of the relationship and the style of therapy 
desired and offered. 

2. Careful collection of information on the problem. 
The presenting problem, along with its evolution and operat¬ 
ing dynamics in the family, should be detailed as much as 
possible. Observations of personal and interpersonal 
dynamics and a systemic view of family and problems are es¬ 
sential . 

3. Appreciation for the particular interactive style 
developed by the family. The personalities involved, 
developmental issues, boundaries, rituals, etc. need to be 
considered in forming interventions. Each system has a 
developed style for behavior, which can critically impact 
the intervention. 

4. Wei1-strategized interventions. The specific tech¬ 
nique chosen should fit the therapy, the problem, and the 
family. If possible resistances are clarified in advance, 
the intervention can be delivered more readily. The specific 
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delivery -for the technique needs careful consideration; 
Haley's insistence on planning, clarity and plain talk are 
good reminders for pastoral counselors. 

The combination of solid conceptual, theoretical 
frameworks with working knowledge of specific techniques and 
their use in therapy sets the stage for the use of paradox 
in pastoral counseling. In order to encourage pastoral 
counselors in the use of paradoxical interventions, this 
book will conclude with two other important aspects. First, 
critical practical and ethical questions will be examined, 
including a consideration of the indicators and counterin¬ 
dicators for the use of paradox. Second, the necessity of 
training in paradoxical therapy will be approached through 
the proposal of two practical models, one for pastoral coun¬ 
selors and one for ministers. 

Practical AppIications and Ethical Issues 

In considering the usefulness of paradoxical work with 

children, Jessee and L'Abate contend that paradox is of 

profound importace when used effectively. They make the 

following valuable contribution in forming a conclusion: 

As is true with any treatment approach, the use of 
paradox is not a panacea for all ills. When used ap¬ 
propriately, however, ... it can be a powerful 
and effective tool.* 4 


4 Ed Jessee and Luciano L'Abate, "The Use of Paradox 
with Children in an Inpatient Treatment Setting,” Family 
Process 19 (1980): 64. 
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Paradoxical interventions have proven to be effective for 
those practitioners who have ventured to use them. Pastoral 
counselors have various opinions regarding the usefulness of 
paradox for their work. Christine Watson nicely explains 
such differing views in terms of an analogy between poetry 
and paradox. 

People's responses to [poetry! are as varied as are 
responses to the use of paradox. Some view poetry as 
nonsense, a waste of time, word magic, and cryptic 
communication. Others view it as sublime expression, 
language of the gods, mythic, soul food, the language 
of free expres—sion. 3 

This book favors the latter view and has demonstrated a con¬ 
ceptual framework which encourages consideration of the 
poetry found in paradoxical work. 

However, questions remain regarding the effective use 
of paradox in pastoral counseling. When should paradoxical 
interventions be considered? What are the indicators for 
their usefulness? Are there occasions when they should not 
be considered? A brief excursion into practical and ethical 
questions is essential if pastoral counselors are to be en¬ 
couraged to use the language of poetic paradoxes in their 
work . 


5 Christine Watson, "A Delphi Study of Paradox in 
Therapy, 1 * in Promoting Chanae Through Paradoxical Therapy . 
ed. Gerald Weeks (Homewood, Ill.: Dow Jones-Irwin, 1985), 
19. 
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Indicators and Contraindicators 

Cloe Madanes states that a “paradoxical intervention 
is neither true nor -false, but it can be effective or 
ineffective.'^ Paradoxical interventions can be successful 
in many settings. In other situations, they may be ineffec¬ 
tive. The first and foremost contraindication for paradoxi¬ 
cal work relates more to the counselor than to a counseling 
situation. Pastoral counselor J. C. Wynn, discourages the 
use of paradoxical instruction. 

Our prescribing the symptom, by suggesting they go on 
performing in the same self-defeating way, could 
bring charges that we are cynical or unskilled. It 
takes an experienced, well-trained therapist to 
devise and execute para-doxical therapy. Some clergy 
do qualify, but the majority do not." 6 7 8 

If the pastoral counselor is not trained in the concep¬ 
tualization and practice of paradoxical work, paradoxical 
interventions are contraindicated. Of course, the effort of 
this book is to encourage more clergy to qualify for 
paradoxical work by placing intentional efforts to increase 
knowledge of and training in the ways of paradox. 

At this time, practitioners disagree on the specific 
situations that would discourage the use of paradoxical 
interventions.® However, general guidelines have begun to 

6 Madanes, Behind the One-Way Mirror « 14B. 

7 Wynn, The Family Therapist , 126. 

8 See Fisher et al., "Types of Paradoxical Interven¬ 
tions," 33-34, and Weeks and L'rfbate, 65-66 for two ac- 
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surface. Generally, families who are highly motivated and 
responsible in their approarh to counseling may not need the 
efforts of paradoxical interventions, even though the use of 
some paradox such as paradoxical humor or reframing may be 
helpful on some occasions. Any counselor who works with 
clients who possess borderline personalities, sociopathic 
characteristics, paranoid features, mental handicapps, or 
violent tendencies would need to exercise caution in all in¬ 
terventions, including paradoxical ones. 

Paradoxical ploys are also inappropriate in families 
seeking therapy to resolve specific ... situational 
crises in which support, information, or guidance 
seem more appropriate. 9 

Peggy Papp offers a succinct insight into both contrain- 

dicators and indicators for paradoxical work: 

There are certain situations - violence. sudden 
grief, attempted suicide, loss of employment, or un¬ 
wanted pregnancy - in which a paradox would be inap¬ 
propriate as the therapist needs to move quickly to 
provide structure and control. Paradoxical interven¬ 
tions are best reserved for those covert. long¬ 
standing, repetitious patterns of interaction.... 10 

Before addressing the indicators for the use of 

paradoxical interventions, one general contraindication 

needs to be mentioned. This book has encouraged pastoral 


counts of the contraindicators for paradoxical interventions. 

9 Fisher et al., 33. 

10 Papp, "Betting the Terms," 43. 
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counselors to risk more of themselves in active pastoral in¬ 
terventions. The encouragement has been for courageous ven¬ 
tures into the new territory of paradoxical work. 

Courage alone is not enough, however. We also need 
wisdom. The initiative needs to be taken at the 
right time, at the right place, and in the right 
manner. x1 

Paradoxical interventions should only be used when some form 
of supervision and accountability is available. The wisdom 
necessary for forming and delivering of paradoxical inter¬ 
ventions comes more readily when other care-givers are in¬ 
volved. Comprehending the incomprehensable deserves 
assistance! 

As paradoxical techniques multiply and the theoretical 
concepts on paradox mature, the uses of paradoxical inter— 
ventions grow. If pastoral counselors consider all types of 
paradoxical work, including the use of humor, paradoxical 
letters, pretending, and reframing, widespread possibi1ities 
arise for paradox. However, when examining the historical 
use of paradoxical interventions, some basic indicators are 
evident. Barker correctly identifies that "paradoxical 
methods are usually employed when direct methods have 
failed.Paradoxical interventions were actually 


11 William E. Hulme, Pea 1 inq with Double-liindedness 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1982), 26. 

12 Barker, Basic Fami1v Therapy , 78. 
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developed in response to the natural, human resistance to 
change. As Haley states, the paradoxical “approach is based 
on the idea some families who come for help are resistant to 
help of fered. 1113 And Madanes observes that “when a 
therapist is not certain that his directives will be fol¬ 
lowed, he is better off using an indirect approach to in¬ 
fluence people.*' 1 * When pastoral counselors are working 
with families and resistances develop to the therapy, the 
consideration of paradoxical interventions is commended. 

Paradoxical interventions are also indicated in situa¬ 
tions where persons are faced with major transitions. Weeks 
and L'Abate suggest: 

Paradoxical psychotherapy may be used to bring about 
the second-order change necessary when shifting from 
one stage of the life cycle to the next. 153 

When pastoral counselors are dealing with natural develop¬ 
mental crises or life-cycle changes, paradoxical work and 
the use of reframing are most appropriate. 

Paradoxical interventions are especially indicated 
when problems persist in spite of various attempts at 
change. When a pastoral counselor feels like hitting 
his/her head against the wall, perhaps the time has come for 


13 Haley, Problem-Solvinq Therapy . 67. 

14 Madanes, Behi nd the One-Way Mirror . 188. 

15 Weeks and L'Abate, 58. 
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the ambivalence of poetry. Paradoxical interventions have 
been found to work dramatically in the most rigid of resis¬ 
tances. Working paradoxically can bring rewards when work¬ 
ing with marriages caught in intensive fighting, families 
devastated by an acting-out teenager, or individuals with 
developed bad habits. With these and other difficult 
problems, paradoxes can touch deep ambivalences, enliven new 
perspectives, and call forth new liberating behavior. 

In summary, paradoxical work based in good theoretical 
perspectives may prove helpful in a wide array of pastoral 
settings. However, when pastoral counselors are working 
with families stuck in problem behaviors, struggling with 
developmental crises and life-cycle transitions, or resist¬ 
ing their own goals for counseling, paradoxical interven¬ 
tions may be most appropriate. 

Ethical Questions 

Even with the possible usefulness of paradoxical in¬ 
terventions in many settings, some significant questions 
have been raised regarding the wisdom of paradoxical ap¬ 
proaches. Typically, the criticisms leveled against 
paradoxical work have centered around two characterizations 
of paradoxical interventions as manipulation and/or dis¬ 
honesty. Haley was aware of these critiques in the early 
days when paradoxical therapy was relatively new. In his 
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1976 book, Problem-Solving Therapy , he included a chapter on 
ethical issues in which he argued against those who claimed 
that the paradoxical approach involved unethical conscious 
manipulation, or the unethical controlling and concealing of 
information. Haley admits that these elements are present 
in paradox, but -Further argues that all therapy contains 
them. He states that "one cannot do therapy without 
manipulating people in the sense o-f influencing them to 
change, since change is the purpose of therapy. 

Those who view paradoxical interventions from outside 
the perspectives of systemic, active therapy most frequently 
misrepresent paradox as being unethically manipulative. 
Pastoral counselors are paid to exercise control over those 
who are in need, in other words, to manipulate. Paul the 
apostle intervened in problem situations, and the term 
manipulation could be applied to his style. In like 
fashion, 

Jesus often deliberately veiled his intention through 
the use of parable and metaphor until his disciples 
were ready and able to hear what he had to say. 1Tr 

The same critique of manipulation can be applied to Pauline 

interventions and Jesus' teachings. The complaint of 

manipulation is most often based in the assumption that 

16 Haley, Problem-Solvino Therapy . 200. 

17 Deschenes and Shepperson, "The Ethics of Paradox," 97. 
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directly influencing people without disclosing interpreta¬ 
tions and goals is unethical. Certainly there is a line 
over which a responsible counselor must not pass. However, 
if pastoral counselors desire to help people change, 
deliberate actions are required. 

The question can never be whether or not to manipu¬ 
late, but rather how much and in what way will be 
most helpful in any particular case. 1 ® 

Pastoral paradoxical work demands powerful interventions 
that encourage alternative perspectives and new behaviors. 
This is not equivalent to unethical manipulation. 

The critique of dishonesty or deceitfulness is most 
usually voiced from those who fear that when people learn of 
the paradox they will feel the caring counselor has lied to 
them, concealing information. Again, all counselors with¬ 
hold pieces of information for the sake of effective 
therapy. 

As therapists we rarely share all of our hunches, 
theories, interpretations, and concerns about the 
client with the client. To do so would be time con¬ 
suming and potentially detri-mental to the outcome of 
the treatment. 

However, the intentionality of paradox in controlling infor— 


18 Brian W. Cade, "Unpredictabi1ity and Changes A 
Holographic Metaphor, M in Promoting Change Through 
Paradoxical Therapy , ed. Gerald Weeks (Homewood, Ill.: Dow 
Jones-Irwin, 1985), 56. 

19 John Hunsley, "Conceptions and Misconceptios about 
the Context of Paradoxical Therapy," Professional Psycho¬ 
logy: Research and Practice 19, no. 5 (1988), 555. 
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mation seems out o-f proportion to some critics. Wynn con¬ 
fesses that this is a weakness of paradoxical interventions 
as he advises against its use. He believes 

there is the distinct possibility of confusion on the 
part of congregants when they come to realize that 
they have been led in to paradox by the clergyperson 
they had previously been taught to trust. 30 

The most ready solution to critique and confusion in 
the use of paradox is not to abandon paradoxical interven¬ 
tion, but instead to explain the intervention to the family. 

It is entirely possible (ad perhaps advisable) for a 
paradoxical directive to be delivered in terms that 
are comprehensible to the client but that remain true 
to the spirit of the clinician's working knowledge of 
the presenting problem. 31 

Empirical evidence suggests that providing a rationale to 
the family does not diminish the effectiveness of paradoxi¬ 
cal directives. 33 Certainly the nature of the explanation 
can affecxt the acceptability of the intervention, so the 
counselor must think through not only the intervention but 
its communication. 

Again and again it has been demonstrated that “clients 
have not shown any concern over the issue of lying in 
paradoxical therapy." 33 Rather, therapists themselves, who 

20 Wynn, Family Therapy in Pastoral Ministry . 127. 

21 Hunsley, 555. 

22 Hunsley, 555. 

23 Weeks and L'Abate, 247. 
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work outsisde the parameters of strategic, systemic therapy 
have raised these questions about paradoxical work. Pas¬ 
toral counselors need tn be identified as trustworthy people 
of truth by those who turn to them for help. Therefore, the 
critical issue of deceitfulness needs careful attention. 
But the therapeutic maneuvers of paradoxical interventions 
should not be carelessly labeled as lies, tricks, or deceit¬ 
ful tactics because of their poetic, ambigious, confusing, 
or paradoxical nature. 

The two critiques of manipulation and deceitfulness 

can be more adequately addressed by a return to the 

relationship between therapeutic double binds and pathogenic 

double binds. Chapter 2 used the original double bind 

theory to establish some principles for therapeutic 

paradoxical interventions. Some of the critical differences 

between these two were addressed, but deserve mention again. 

The purpose of the therapeutic double-bind is 
diametrically opposed to that of the pathogenic bind. 
The former bind produces a win consequence even 
though the bind appears restrictive.... The bind is 
not an end in itselfj it is a mechanism which allows 
the client to initiate his/her own change.... The 
intervention allows the client the fullest expression 
of freedom in developing a new frame of reference. 24 

The pathogenic double bind truly locks a person into a sick 
system with no perceived escape in which crazy-making con¬ 
tradictions can't be addressed. Paradoxical interventions 


24 Weeks and L'Abate, 246. 
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allow the person to change perceptions and behavior without 
losing identity or integrity. People are free to comply and 
typically will only stay in the bind devised by the 
therapist because of the benefit received. Critics of 
paradoxical interventions often do not understand the vast 
differences between these two types of binds. The 
authoritative messages of the paradoxical intervention are 
meant to authorize the person to do his/her own needed work. 
In this respect, the pastoral counselor working paradoxi¬ 
cally is much like the apostle Paul. 

CPaul3 was always glad when his converts could 
progress without his aid. He welcomed their liberty. 
He withheld no gift from them which might enable them 
to dispense with his presence.... To do this 
required great faith. 23 

If the pastoral counselor is operating from an estab¬ 
lished conceptual framework that accepts non-linear, poetic 
paradoxical possibi1ities, while also being firmly grounded 
in the specifics of forming and delivering active interven¬ 
tions, powerful paradoxical approaches to therapy can be 
utilized ethically. While admitting that paradoxical 
methods are “high voltage,” pastoral therapists Deschenes 
and Shepperson come to the conclusion that paradoxical in¬ 
terventions can be as ethical as any intervention. They 
clarify that 


25 Allen, Missionary Methods . 149. 
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the potential for misuse is as great as the potential 
for constructive use. The potential for misuse, 
however, depends more on how the therapist uses the 
technique than on the nature of the technique 
itself 


Acknowledging complicated ethical issues, the authors of an 
article entitled "Paradox in Context' 1 offer four guidelines 
which can minimize the possible misuse of paradoxical inter— 
ventions. A fifth element can be added for those who work 
from a Christian perspective. Pastoral counselors would do 
well to keep the following in focus as they work with 
paradox. 

1. Define behavior positively. Avoid attributing un¬ 
seemly motives to people. 

2. Consider context. Evaluate both interactional and 
individual aspects of problem maintenance, with an 
emphasis on the former. 

3. Work with colleagues. It is most helpful to have 
a consultation team or at least to discuss the case 
with a supervisor. 

4. Have a theory. The most important guideline for 
any intervention is to have a coherent rationale for 
using it. 27 

5. Participate with Christ's presence and power. 
Belief in people's potential and Christ's enliving 
Spirit are powerful assets. 

Pastoral counseling needs to be not only effective but 


26 Deschenes and Shepperson, 98. 

27 These four guidelines are summarized from Howard 
Tennen, Joseph B. Eron, and Michael Rohrbaugh, “Paradox in 
Context," in Promoting Change Through Paradoxical Therapy . 
ed. 6erald Weeks (Homewood, Ill.: Dow Jones-Irwin, 1985), 
209. 
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ethical. While some may label paradoxical interventions as 

unethical, excessively manipulative, or dishonest, these 

critiques are due to unfamilairity and personal biases. In 

closing, Jay Haley offers these words of wisdom: 

Practitioners who have done therapy for many years 
know what is ethical behavior and what is not. They 
may rationalize and attempt to deceive themselves and 
others about their own conduct, but they know. 3 ® 

In the words of Jesus, “you shall know the truth, and the 

truth shall make you free" (John 8:32). 

Models for Training in Paradoxical Interventions 
Since pastoral counselors have not moved rapidly to 
embrace paradoxical approaches to counseling and since this 
framework holds abundant potential for both pastors and pas¬ 
toral counselors, this book concludes with two proposals for 
training in paradoxical interventions. 

The core material for use in the training of pastoral 
paradoxical interventions is basic and would not vary in 
different settings. However, the format and presentation of 
essential material will vary according to the audience to be 
addressed and the context for the training. In this sec¬ 
tion, two different models for training ministers in working 
with paradox will be outlined. Each of these models is 
designed for a specific audience. The first is proposed for 


28 Haley, Problem-Solvino Therapy . 221. 
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training those who are already educated and experienced as 
pastoral counselors. The context is assumed to be either 

(1) an AAPC or ACPE convention (regional or national) in 
which such workshops are typically present -for members, or 

(2) a training program in a graduate program or center where 
pastoral counselors are in advanced training. The second 
proposal is designed -for the pastor whose primary identity 
is -found in ministry to a local congregation. The context 
-for this training would be either (1) an associational/state 
convention or retreat for pastors, or (2) a component in a 
seminary curriculum. 

These two target groups would be approached dif¬ 
ferently due to background, context for ministry, and prac¬ 
tical needs. By presenting differing models, the reader is 
provided with two demonstrations of how to adapt the core 
material of this book to individual situations. 

Training Pastoral Counselors 

The training for use of paradoxical interventions by 
pastoral counselors would ideally take place within a struc¬ 
tured advanced training program — with expert practitioners 
as teachers, a peer supervision group for observation, op¬ 
portunity for review and discussion of actual interventions 
by the students, and group commitment to explore and utilize 
this fascinating intervention. While this could be imple- 
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mented in some pastoral counseling training centers, this is 
probably not a realistic expectation at this time. There¬ 
fore, a more feasible approach is suggested. 

The formal gatherings for pastoral counselors and 
chaplains at regional and national annual conventions make 
an excellent context for the training of pastoral paradoxi¬ 
cal interventions. Interest in family systems, strategic 
therapy, and paradoxical concepts are widespread enough to 
suggest that there would be interest in this type of 
workshop. Since those attending would have established 
clinical skills and foundation in systems thought and com¬ 
munication theory, this workshop could move quickly to the 
unique components of paradoxical therapy. Four 50 minute 
sessions or two 90 minute sessions would be best, but the 
leader could work within other parameters. Those in atten¬ 
dance should be informed concerning the nature of this 
workshop, along with the expectation that those who attend 
have an established understanding of family systems and an 
openness to using direct interventions in therapy. The fol¬ 
lowing paragraph could be utilized in advance publicity or 
program guides: 

The Pastoral Use of Paradoxical Interventions ; 

This two-part workshop will encourage the prac¬ 
tical use of paradoxical interventions within pas¬ 
toral counseling. Emphasis will be given to both/and 
constructs, systemic perspectives to problems and 
change, and active interventions in therapy. Those 
attending should have a foundation in 
system/communication theory and be open to being 
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highly directive in making interventions. Role plays 

and case-studies will be utilized. 

Before outlining the training model, the importance of 
the presenter for this training must be acknowledged. Chap¬ 
ter 4 proposed that pastoral counselors using paradoxical 
interventions be accustomed to both/and constructs, viewing 
problems and change systemical1y, and using pastoral 
authority in active interventions. In addition, a Chris¬ 
tocentric theology was suggested as an important foundation 
for such work. The person facilitating this type of train¬ 
ing should not only be aware of these essential elements, 
but also have a solid educational and experiential basis 
from which to approach the training. If the presenter has a 
paradoxical approach to life and teaching as well as 
therapy, the training will take on greater significance. In 
other words, while the following materials can be presented 
by any knowledgeable teacher or therapist, the personality 
and processes used by the presenter are as important as the 
content. 

The following proposal outlines the basic purpose, 
format and materials to be used in helping pastoral coun¬ 
selors make use of paradoxical interventions. It is 
designed to include both theoretical and practical aspects. 
The proposal is divided into four sequential sessions for 
clarification of the essential components: (1) concept of 
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paradox, (2) keys to paradoxical interventions, <3) practice 
of active interventions, and <4) challenge for use of 
paradox. The suggestions which are included in the follow¬ 
ing sections will be addressed specifically to the presenter 
in order to facilitate directives. 

The concept of paradox . This session intends to (1) 
move the group into the general world of paradox and <2> em¬ 
phasize the importance of conceptual models for effective 
pastoral counseling. Some who attend training sessions are 
looking for techniques to add to their grab bag, or a chance 
to explore a new frontier. The intentional framing of im¬ 
portant foundational matters is of critical importance for 
the success of the workshop. 

Begin by acknowledging to the group that learning to 
work paradoxically will require giving up some old ideas. 
Some are energized by new concepts, others are threatened. 
In making suggestions for a training of clinicians in 
paradoxical psychotherapy. Weeks states: 

Change, even for therapists, is not easy. The 
therapist's image of self may undergo a change during 
the early phase of training. Therapists who like to 
think of themselves as loving, caring, sensitive, 
feeling individuals may initially think practicing 
this approach to therapy is incongruent with their 
self-image. In short, the therapist's resistance to 
change may be a crucial issue in learning this ap¬ 
proach. Being a paradoxical therapist violates the 
norms of what most therapists perceive to be their 
role. 29 


29 Weeks and L'Abate, 250-51. 
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An active, direct way to help participants enter the complex 
issues of their conceptual framework for pastoral counseling 
is to use one of Jay Haley's stimulating articles. To set 
the stage, distribute a copy of Haley's "The Art of Being a 
Failure as a Therapist” 30 or "Fourteen Ways to Fail as a 
Teacher of Family Therapy. M31 (Appendix 0 contains a sum¬ 
mary of the former of these two articles, which could be 
used.) Using personal observations and humor, highlight a 
few comments and encourage discussion. Mention that these 
articles clearly indicate Haley's presuppositions for 
success in therapy, and clarify that all counselors have 
their own set of these presuppositions. Guide the dialogue 
to indicate that Haley is calling for the therapist to be 
active, direct in interventions, bold in use of techniques, 
and focused in problem solving. Help participants clarify 
any hesitancy in these basics, otherwise paradoxical inter— 
ventions will be impossible. 

In order to illustrate the various approaches that can 
be taken in therapy and the uniqueness of Haley's suggest¬ 
ions, share a simple presenting problem from a client in 
therapy with the group. This must be general enough to al- 


30 See Jay Haley, The Power Tactics of Jesus Christ 
and Other Essays (New Yorks Grossman, 1969), 55-61. 

31 See Haley, Reflections . 228-35. 
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low some inferences by the therapist. Ask the group to give 
examples of different conceptual models a therapist may have 
which would influence the way this problem is framed and the 
direction therapy takes. Help the group identify such basic 
models as supportative, strategic, systemic, directive, 
authoritative approaches. Briefly indicate how the 

framework for paradoxical interventions is active, 
strategic, systemic. 

This first session needs to move into a presentation 

of the paradoxical world. Begin by defining paradox and 

help the group grasp the importance of both/and constructs. 

The material in Chapter 1 supplies material on definition 

and examples of paradox from literature, religion, art, 

science, and psychology. Encourage participants to share 

their insights. As desired, use Appendixes A, E, I, K, M, 

P, Q, and Figure 1 on page 10 or Figure 2 on page 12 for 

background or distribution. The leader should draw from 

his/her own knowledge and experience with paradox, perhaps 

using a short vignette, such as the following: 

Just last week a three-year—old on a playground 
wanted me to chase him. What he said was "You can't 
catch me 1 ." He would slow down enough for me to catch 
and tickle him and then repeat "you can't catch me 
now." Paradoxically he ran from me while desiring me 
to catch him. 

The values of women's studies, cross-cultural work, brain 
research, etc. for paradoxical insights can be included in 
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this -first session. Current books, such as Celia Hahn's 
Sexual Paradox . 3g can be shared. 

Close this session by reviewing the purpose, which is 
to provide a context for working with paradoxical interven¬ 
tions. Two themes were emphasized: <1) understanding that 
change is not easy and that for most pastoral counselors 
some changes will be necessary before paradoxical interven¬ 
tions can be appropriated in their therapy; and (2) ex¬ 
plicitly attending to the concept of paradox which is 
present everywhere, but often not in our general awareness. 

If time allows, a break would be ideal before moving 
to the next session. Ask participants to be thinking of 
specific paradoxical interventions they have used or read 
about. A one-page review of some examples, taken from the 
literature or from pages 59-61 of Chapter 2, could be made 
available for those who wish to review some examples. 

Keys to paradoxica1 interventions . Begin the second 
session with a sampling of paradoxical interventions. Ask 
participants to name familiar techniques, such as prescrib¬ 
ing the symptom, use of humor, pretending, etc* fjpfnqn- 
strate the helpfulness of classification into basic themes 
by listing those identified in groupings on the board. 


32 Celia Allison Hahn, Sexua1 Paradox: Creative Ten¬ 
sions in Our Lives and in Our Conoreoations (New York: 
Pilgram Press, 1991). 
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Pages 62-64 of Chapter 2 identifies the four clusters of es¬ 
calation, redefinition, redirection, and restraining, which 
can be used if the presenter does not have a preferred 
classification. Keep the sharing focused and brief. 

Suggest to the group that while the array of paradoxi¬ 
cal techniques is fascinating and the categorizing of 
clusters is helpful, these are not the essence of paradoxi¬ 
cal interventions. Move into a presentation of the heart of 
Chapter 4 of this book, by presenting each of the three es¬ 
sential features of paradoxical work: 

(1) Both/and constructs: The double bind theory, 
detailed in Chapter 2, should be presented in some fashion. 
Ask for a few participants to share an example of a double 
bind. Move on to the concept of therapeutic double bind as 
a core for understanding paradoxical interventions. The 
unique perspective of paradox in dealing with polarities 
should be clarified. The discussion in Chapter 4 and Figure 
4 on page 209, which illustrates the differences between 
dualism, dialectics, and paradox, can be utilized. Place 
stress on the ability of the pastoral counselor to work and 
think in terms of both/and constructs. 

<2) Viewing problems and change systemically: Two 
quick examples of persistent, systemic problems can be 
shared to begin the discussion. Material from Chapter 4 can 
be presented. Emphasize the importance of second-order 
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change — Appendix N makes -for a good handout- Stress the 
importance of the counselor having leverage within the sys¬ 
tem to help change a dysfunctional system, while paradoxi¬ 
cally being able to stand outside it in order to gain new 
perspectives. Mention to the group the value of supervi¬ 
sion, use of co-counselors, and one-way mirror observation. 

(3) Active intervention and use of authority: Make a 
powerful opening statement of the demand for direct, active, 
authoritative interventions in order to help families. 
Various quotes from Jay Haley could be utilized or the fol¬ 
lowing quote from J. C. Wynn: 

Family therapy differs in several respects from in¬ 
dividual therapy, and c1ient-centered approaches are 
less effective with family groups. Family therapy 
demands a more intensive use of the self on the part 
of a therapist. Not merely an observer and commen¬ 
tator about the family and their dynamics, the family 
therapist becomes a participant observer who can in¬ 
terrupt, can alter the direction of the communication 
when necessary, can intervene to protect someone from 
attack by another member of the family, or perhaps 
even to spur one who is too passive into more aggres¬ 
sive action. As ministers we have to realize that we 
exert considerable power with families. 33 

Ask for a few responses to the statement or quote. Move the 
group into a discussion of the need for an active style in 
therapy for the use of paradoxical interventions. Some dis¬ 
cussion of the ethics involved would be helpful — the term 
manipulation can provide a framework for discussion. Pas- 


33 Wynn, Fami1y Therapy . 117-18. 
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toral counseling is built on a trust relationship — stress 
the importance of trusting the system, people, Christ, 
oneself in order to risk active interventions (paradoxical 
or direct). 

After presenting these three essentials, state that 
these are foundational for involvement in paradoxical 
therapy. They set the stage for allowing a pastoral coun¬ 
selor to move into paradoxical work. Share that the next 
session will deal with formulating specific interventions. 
Participants can prepare for the next session in two ways. 
First, they should be provided with some printed material 
that outlines paradoxical interventions, such as Appendix C 
or D. Ask them to read over this material. Second, each 
participant should reflect on the following three 
questions: 3 ^ 

(1) Do you want to use paradoxical interventions in 

your work? 

(2) Do you believe you can integrate these in your 

practice? 

(3) What/who may not support your efforts to change? 
Stress to the group that answers to these questions can be 
paradoxical, that is, have a both/and quality. 

The practice of active interventions . In preparation 
for this session, ask one or two participants to be ready to 
present an example of a double bind in a family or couple. 


34 These three questions are adapted from Hulme, 9- 

10 . 
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Review the specifics of these case studies before the ses¬ 
sion and decide on how this can be presented in the form of 
a role—play. The material should 'be centered on some per— 
vasive, problematic issue or behavior within a family or be¬ 
tween a couple. A case example, such as the one in Chapter 
2 or one from the leader's own therapy, or a videotaped ex¬ 
ample could be used rather than depending on participants 
contributions. 3 * 

Begin this session with a review of the three ques¬ 
tions asked at the end of the last session. Allow for a few 
participants to share their answers, especially to question 
3. The leader should be attuned to both/and messages in 
these responses. Move as quickly as possible into the role- 
play of a paradoxical intervention. 

This role-play can be introduced by setting the stage 
with the necessary information about the family unit. Ex¬ 
plain to participants that each of them are co-therapists 
sitting behind a one-way mirror. Their purpose for being 
there is to help the therapist to formulate an effective in¬ 
tervention. The leader serves as the therapist during a 3-5 


minute 

role-play. 

At the appropriate 

time, the 

35 

Excel lent 

case material is available 

in "Chi1- 

dren's 

Problems: 

Three Paradoxical Strategies, 

" Chapter 4 


of Madanes, Strateqic Fami1y Therapy , 65-94 or Ed Jessee 
and Luciano L'Abate, "Paradoxical Treatment of Depression 
in Married Couples," in Handbook of Family Psychology and 
Therapoy s Volume 2 (Homewood, Ill.; Dorsey, 1985), 1128-51. 
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leader/therapist states to the family in the therapy ”I've 
been thinking as you have been discussing your situation, 
and I have a solution to your difficulties. M At this point 
ask participants to form triads and formulate a paradoxical 
intervention. They should include the following elements: 

(1) Clear statement of problem (diagnosis), 

(2) Description of a paradoxical intervention, in¬ 
cluding a classification of its general type, 

(3) How the intervention will be framed and verbal¬ 
ized, with specific attention to beginning statement 
and final words, 

(4) Possible resistances and how to handle these (if 
time allows). 

Allowing about 15 minutes for discussion, ask for a show of 
hands by the groups who feel confident in having chosen a 
helpful intervention. Of these groups, select or have 
volunteers come up for a second act to the role-play. With 
one or two of the triad serving as therapist, begin with the 
statement of the paradoxical intervention. In setting up 
the role-play, inform the family that they should respond in 
character to the intervention. After the brief role-play, 
discuss the stated intervention. Stress that there is no 
one correct intervention. Hopefully, the discussion will 
indicate how even resistance can be used in therapeutic ac¬ 
tion . 

A short break prior to the final session would be 
helpful. 

The challenge for pastoral counselors today . The pur- 
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pose of this session is two—fold. First, to allow for a 
time of general discussion and specific questions; and 
second, to challenge participants to explore paradoxical in¬ 
terventions in their work. 

Begin the session by distributing an annotated bibli¬ 
ography of recommended books on paradoxical materials. The 
leader should formulate his/her own listing, but Appendix S 
offers one possibility, A few central books should be on 
hand for those who wish to review them. The leader should 
review what has been covered, highlighting elements that 
seem appropriate given the group dynamics that were present 
in the previous sessions. Ask for specific questions re¬ 
lated to either theory or practice. Allow other par— 
ticipants to contribute to answers and discussion. 

Conclude the workshop with a challenge for those 
present to be involved in paradoxical interventions. En¬ 
courage peer supervision and more dialogue and workshops on 
this theme. The leader should mention the three key ele¬ 
ments once more and emphasize the importance of these as 
foundation for pastoral paradoxical work. State that a 
fourth element or foundation has been assumed and should be 
explicit in pastoral counseling. The leader should have 
prepared some brief comments on the theme of Christocentrie 
counseling. Material from Chapter 4 can be utilized along 
with any of the Pauline discussion in Chapter 3 that might 
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be of interest for adapting to this setting. 

Close the time with a quote or story that communicates 
the presence and power of paradox in general life or in 
therapy. Challenge participants to strive to know the 
unknowable in their therapy with families by quoting Eph. 
3:18-19: 

May CyouD be able to comprehend with all the saints 
what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
and know the love of Christ which surpasses 
knowledge. 


Educating Pastors 

Ministers whose primary identity is found within the 

local church where they function as pastors do not typcially 

move in the circles of professional pastoral counseling. 

While those with seminary training are well-versed in the 

basics of pastoral care and counseling, most ministers do 

not feel adept in offering family counseling. However, 

people continue to turn to pastors for help with family 

problems. Pastors continue to provide care for troubled 

families. J. C. Wynn accurately states that 

clergy have no choice about performing family coun¬ 
seling in our ministry; our only choice is whether we 
shall do so intelligently or carelessly. There is 
much for us to learn from professionals in the field 
of pastoral therapy. Many of their methods and con¬ 
cepts can be adopted for our vocation. 36 

Wynn has published several books specifically designed to 


36 Wynn, The Family Therapist . 15. 
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help pastors make use of the extensive material available 
■from -family therapies. In The Fami 1 v Therapist he discusses 
such therapists as Virginia Satir, Salvador Minuchin, and 
Murray Bowen and offers an evaluation of what they con¬ 
tribute to pastoral care of families. In his coverage of 
Jay Haley, Wynn states that “his paradoxical directives are 
too heavy for most of us to be able to manage." 37 While 
this conclusion is accurate, this book's proposal is that 
with more adequate awareness of paradox in general and un¬ 
derstanding of the essential elements that underpin 
paradoxical interventions, pastors could consider some use 
of paradox in their work with families. 

The following proposal of a model for educating pas¬ 
tors in the use of paradoxical interventions assumes that 
ministers in the local church could not readily benefit from 
the workshop proposed for professional pastoral FfiRflnRlRTn;: 
However, ministers do have an active interest in helping 
families who are stuck in problem situations. The basic in¬ 
sights in this book can provide legitimate assistance for 
ministers in their counseling. The packaging of a workshop 
or training session therefore needs careful attention. 

The context for this educational model would most 
likely be an associational, regional, or state convention or 


37 Wynn, The Family Therapist . 84. 
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pastor's retreat. Many of these events offer specific ses¬ 
sions designed to help pastors in their day to day minis¬ 
tries. Intentional efforts may be necessary to convince 
denominational leadership responsible for these gatherings 
of the value of offering this training. The selling point 
is that this model offers ministers practical helps in deal¬ 
ing with the many families who come their way for help with 
specific problems. The workshop would offer pastors fresh 
insights into understanding families and offer some practi¬ 
cal assistance in pastoral interventions. While the 

- material used in the workshop would be from paradoxical in¬ 
terventions, the heart of the approach would be much more 
basic in dealing with systemic family approaches to inter— 
ventions and the challenge for use of pastoral authority in 
responsible ways. 

The title of the workshop should communicate to the 
audience's needs. Two examples are: 

Helps for the Pastor who Helps Families 

A New Model for Pastoral Care with Families in 
Trouble 

Often only 2-3 hours at most would be available for 
this type of workshop for pastors. It is assumed that the 
presenter would expand and adapt this outline according to 
the speciifc setting and time frame negotiated. The purpose 
of this proposal is to give a basic framework for utilizing 
the material found in this book. Several essentials are 
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suggested in the -framework o-f -four components: <1) introduc¬ 
tory material, (2) pastoral interventions, <3) use o-f 
paradoxes, and (4) practical applications. 

Introduction o-f workshop . The intent o-f this workshop 
is to give a pastor fresh insights into working with family 
problems. Insights will be shared from family system 
therapists and biblical material. Begin by helping par— 
ticipants understand the various ways to provide pastoral 
care. 

Several models are available for helping participants 
characterize and discuss the way they approach pastoral care 
and counseling. Appendix R is suggested for distribution 
and discussion around the four models of wounded healer, 
good shepherd, wise fool, and willing servant. Another op¬ 
tion would be to use The Helping Style Inventory, which 
would focus the discussion around a double-axis model 
(directive/faci1itative and task/person orientation). 3e 
Facilitate discussion of this general material, stressing 
the importance of knowing and accepting one's approach to 
counseling. 

Inform participants that this workshop will provide 


38 See Peter L. VanKatwyk, M The Helping Style Inven¬ 
tory: A Tool in Supervised Pastoral Education,'* Journa 1 of 
Pastora1 Care 42, no. 4 (Winter 1988): 319-27 for a good 
description of this model, with diagrams which could be 
distributed. 
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helps -for utilizing the wise -fool model -from Appendix Q (or 
the Manager quadrant of the Helping Style Inventory). Give 
illustrative material which expands this model. The Pauline 
intervention 1 Cor. 4 can be used (see Chapter 3). The ac¬ 
count o-f Solomon's wisdom in 1 Kings 3:16-27 would be 
helpful: 

This story about King Solomon represents one of the 
most dramatically successful interventions by a coun¬ 
selor ever recorded. With a simple yet profound ac¬ 
tion he was able to ascertain the truth and make the 
proper prescription. 

Challenge pastors to see how their theology is related to 
their counseling. Emphasize how active, directive, and even 
paradoxical interventions can be centered in a Chris¬ 
tocentric approach to therapy. Material from Chapter 4 of 
this book can be utilized. 

Direct« systemic interventions . This section forms the 
core of the workshop. The purpose is to help pastors gain 
some comfort with both (1) thinking in systemic terms, and 
<2> feeling free to use their pastoral authority responsibly 
in helping families. J. C. Wynn's book, The Family 
Therapist , is an excellent book to recommend to pastors. 
Selections from this book related to both of these themes 
can be utilized. 

In approaching systemic issues, material from pages 

39 James P. Osterhaus, Counselino Fami1ies: From In¬ 
sight to Intervention (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1989), 140. 
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172-80 of Chapter 4 can be modified to communicate to this 
audience. Use Appendix N for distribution to participants. 
A discussion of Paul's conversion as an illustration of a 
therapeutic double bind would prove stimulating. - * 0 This 
will provide participants with insights into system perspec¬ 
tives . 

In dealing with pastoral authority, Sam Southard's ar— 
tide, " Boldness in Pastoral Counseling" is a good 
resource. 41 Encourage discussion to discover the perspec¬ 
tives present in the group. Urge for a combination of per— 
sonal authority with interpersonal sensitivity in counseling 
families. Stress the unacceptable extremes of either 
unethical manipulation or passive listening. The Pauline 
model as explored in Chapter 3 can be used for illustration 
of an active intervention style. Give encouragement to par— 
ticipants to be more active in their style of counseling, 
but caution them to require of themselves some form of ac¬ 
countability or supervision. 

Conclude with a brief introduction for the next ses¬ 
sion, which will focus on paradox. Appendixes E, F, I, K, 
L, M, P, and Q, along with Figure 2 on page 12, provide 
resources which can be distributed for reflection and 

40 See Morgan et al., “The Apostle Paul: Problem For¬ 
mation and Problem Resolution," 136-40. 

41 Southard, "Boldness," 242-53. 
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stimulation prior to the next session. Ideally, the next 
session would be held the followinq day — if not, a lengthy 
break would be helpful at this juncture. 

The mysterious, contradictorv world . This session 
opens with facilitating the group's understanding of the 
ways people deal with contradictions in life. Figure 4 on 
page 209 can be used to begin a discussion of the ways we 
deal with contradictions in life. Give basic definitions 
and lead the discussion in order to focus on the unique 
perspective of paradox. Selections from the material in 
Chapter 1 can be applied. Emphasize both the mysterious 
element of paradox and the seeming contradictions, with 
adequate supportative illustrations for both. 

The Pauline material on paradox is recommended to in¬ 
dicate theological insights and to ground the material in 
Christology. Explicit comments on misunderstandings of Paul 
based on dualistic interpretations may be helpful in the 
discussion. The leader may wish to use specific articles 
in order to stimulate the thinking of participants. Mary 
Dean's article on "Paradox and Promise" offers a way to view 
humankind in paradoxical terms. 42 James Mark's article on 
"Paradox and Affirmation" affirms the inescapable and in¬ 
soluble paradoxes that lie at the heart of Christianity. 


42 

Dean, 

"Paradox 

and 

Promise," 127-39. 

43 

Mark, 

"Paradox 

and 

Affirmation," 61-71. 
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Southard's chapter on "Christian Hope" in Theology and 
Therapy provides some excellent material and his call -for 
bifocal vision can be related to the concept of bifocals 
proposed in Chapter 1s 

Our calling is to greet the feelings and events of 
human life as parables of the larger drama of life to 
come. We need training in bifocal vision, by which 
we may evaluate our feelings and actions today by a 
second sight that comes from a world beyond our 
vision. 44 

Conclude this section with a brief and sensitive in¬ 
troduction to the double-bind theory and therapeutic 
paradoxical interventions. 

Practical application . This final session gives par— 
ticipants an opportunity to process the material presented 
in order to move toward personal integration and practical 
application. Begin by presenting a brief counseling 
scenario which is typical of a pastor offering pastoral 
care, such as a rebellious child or problematic marriage. 
After presenting a specific case, ask participants to offer 
possible interventions. Using the classification material 
from the first section, the suggested interventions can be 
categorized. Be prepared to suggest possibi1ities for 
direct interventions. Discuss possiblities for paradoxical 
work with the family, but emphasis should be given to the 
importance of the three key foundational elements rather 

44 Southard, Theology and Therapy . 188. 
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than formulating specific techniques to use. 


Review 

the 

basic 

elements 

of 

Chapter 4 in some 

fashion, and 

then 

allow 

the group 

to 

brainstorm ways in 


which paradoxical pastoral care could be given in settings 
outside of counseling. Touch upon the parables of Jesus as 
rich material for preaching or teaching. Christian funerals 
and weddings are by nature paradoxical. For example, the 
tragic death of a young Christian woman in a furnace explo¬ 
sion is cause for anger over the frailty of human life and 
the experience of loss. Simultaneously, the Christian 
funeral is an occasion for rejoicing over a loved one's 
entrance into Christ's eternal presence. A pastor who can 
mingle these two mysterious contraries will minister well to 
those present at this important event. 

A bibliography, annotated, if possible, can be dis¬ 
tributed at the close of the workshop. Appendix T contains 
a sample of resources which apply most directly to a 
workshop with this focus. As with the other proposed 
workshop, Eph. 3:18-19 is recommended as a fitting en¬ 
couragement and prayer for participants. 

Future Development of Paradoxical Therapy 

Paradox is everywhere — it is pervasive in the human 
experience. For Christians, our identification with paradox 
has been intensified by our knowledge of the unknowable 
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Christ, who embodies paradox. The paradoxical comes to us 
in exciting variety. Art -forms engage our eyes with confus¬ 
ing mysteries. Literary constructs focus our minds on ab¬ 
surdities. Religious convictions unite our souls with 
life's contradictions. Therapeutic techniques compel our 
spirits into liberating perspectives. 

Perhaps the most fascinating of all paradoxes are 
found in the ordinary interactions of those we call human. 
An infant cries late at night waking a couple from necessary 
sleep — a helpless infant powerfully ruling over the 
family. A new believer in Christ attains new life by giving 
up her attempts to find it. A husband is attracted to a 
female colleague, desiring the newness and attraction of an 
affair, and wanting just as much to love his wife and 
protect his family. A parent learns that by holding on to 
children, their loss is hastened, whereas letting them go, 
allows them to return more fully. A Ph.D. student working 
on his dissertation discovers complex new researh, leading 
to a powerful mingling of excitement over insights and 
depression over increased work. 

To unfold the world of interactive paradox for pas¬ 
toral counseling has been the intent of this book. While 
material has been presented to facilitate the ethical and 
effective use of paradoxical interventions for therapy, the 
larger purpose of reframing these through a theoretical con- 
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ceptual ization, in order to allow -for acceptance of paradox 
and its use in therapy, held central focus. In urging a 
conceptual foundation that frames paradox for pastoral use, 
this book forms only a beginning for pastoral counselors who 
desire to embrace the paradoxical. For those called to en¬ 
ter the complexities and uncertainties of paradox, multiple 
frontiers are open for exploration. 

First, more intentional use of paradoxical concepts 
and paradoxical interventions can be utilized in therapy. 
More pastoral counseling training centers and graduate 
programs can offer supervised training of counselors in the 
multiple techniques of paradox as they encourage paradoxical 
work. As more pastoral counselors begin to make use of 
paradoxical methods, research should be encouraged. 

Paradoxical therapy has reached a stage of develop¬ 
ment where empirical research is a necessity. His¬ 
tory now teaches us that those therapies which are 
empirically supported have been most accepted, 
respected, and clinically refined. 4 * 3 

Pastoral counseling's most creative practitioners need to 
dialogue with conceptual theorists to discover models and 
methodologies that relate specifically to the research of 
paradoxical interventions. Increased use of paradoxical ap¬ 
proaches and detailed research are encouraged in the future. 

Second, the conceptual model proposed in this book 


45 Weeks ad L'Abate, 228. 
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needs refinement. Three arenas offer assistance. (1) As 
paradoxical practitioners expand their techniques and estab¬ 
lish new theories, their therapeutic wisdom needs to be ap¬ 
preciated (and critiqued) as pastoral counselors seek to use 
these approaches effectively and ethically. (2) Paradox has 
been ill-defined by the Western, male oriented, analytical 
world. Feminist perspectives, brain hemisphere research, 
and cross-cultural studies offer excellent insights to ex¬ 
pand and refine the proposal of this book, which is itself 
paradoxical in that it is offered by a Western, analytic 
male. (3) Theological reflection on the biblical witness 
holds rich resources for exploring the paradoxical. Paradox 
is revealed throughout the biblical literature, from the 
shattering parables of Jesus to Paul's authoritative 
authorizing to the wise folly of the prophets.^ Pastoral 
counselors can more intentionally develop the often 
paradoxical (mysterious and seemingly contradictory) 
relationship between modern hearers and the ancient biblical 
witness. 

While many frontiers are open to pastoral counselors 
for future development of both paradoxical concepts and 
paradoxical, four specific areas are recommended for con- 


46 See Capps, Reframinq , 169-81 for a portrayal of 
the biblical prophets as espousing paradox through wise 
folly. 
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sideration. 

1. This book has emphasized the value of the double 
bind theory for understanding paradoxical intervetions. 
Recently, alternative conceptualizations have been offered 
by focusing on strange-loops and reflexive chains. 47 These 
intriguing models need critique and application as pastoral 
counselors develop paradoxical work. 

2. Misconceptions of theoretical perspectives and 
ethical questions regarding therapeutic practice need 
detailed attention. Pastoral counselors should reflect more 
critically on the use of pastoral authority and its relation 
to manipulation. Attention to paradoxical directives may 
provide insights for all types of therapy on this issue. 

3. Effective paradoxical interventions depend on con¬ 
stant awareness of false assumptions and limited percep¬ 
tions, which have been developed in a defined system - a 
culture. Intentional exploring of cross-cu1tura1 counseling 
with paradoxical lenses may lead to some wonderful 
discoveries. Ae 

47 See Cronen et al., "Paradoxes. Double Binds, and 
Reflexive Loops"; de Shazer, Keys to Solution . 47-64; and 
de Shazer and Nunnally, "The Mysterious Affair of Paradoxes 
and Loops." 

48 See David J. Hesselgrave, "Can Psychology Aid Us 
in the Fulfillment of the Great Commission? A Missiologist 
Speaks to Christian Psychologists," Journal of Psychology 
and Theology 15, no. 4 (1987): 274-80 for a challenge to 
pastoral counselors to become acquainted with non-Western 
therapy and to cooperate in cross-cu1tura1 theory building. 
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4. More pastoral counselors need to intentionally 
develop their perspectives as practical theologians. With 
the wealth of theological and biblical material on paradox, 
paradoxical interventions provide an ideal framework for en¬ 
couraging the interfacing of therapeutic practice with 
theological frameworks, in order that both may be reframed. 

Paradox is integral to human life, even though not of¬ 
ten acknowledged. Paradox is central to Christian faith, 
even though not often articulated. Paradox is beneficial 
for pastoral counseling, even though not often utilized. It 
remains to be seen what pastoral counselors will acknow¬ 
ledge, articulate, and utilize. 
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APPENDIX A 


Left and Right Brain Hemisphere Functions* 


Left-Mode Characteristics 

Verbal ; Using words to name, 
describe, define 

Analytic ; Figuring things out 
step-by-step and part-by-part 

Symbolic : Using a symbol to 
stand for something 

Abstract,: Taking out a small 
bit of information and using it 
to represent the whole thing 

Temporal : Keeping track of 
time; sequencing things 

Rational : Drawing conclusions 
based on reason and facts 


Digital : Using numbers as in 
counting 

Looical : Drawing conclusions 
based on logic: one thing fol¬ 
lowing another in logical order 

Linear ; Thinking in terms of 
linked ideas, with one thought 
directly following another 


Right-Mode Characteristics 

Nonverbal : Awareness of things, 
but minimal connection to words 

Synthetic : Putting things 
together to form wholes 

Concrete : Relating to things as 
they are, at the present moment 

Analogic : Seeing likenesses 
between things; understanding 
metaphoric relationships 

Nontemporal : Without a sense 
of time 

Nonrational : Not requiring 
a basis of facts; willingness 
to suspend judgment 

Spatial : Seeing where things 
are in relation to other things 

Intuitive : Making leaps 
of insight, based on patterns, 
hunches, feelings, or images 

Holistic : Seeing whole 

things all at once; perceiving 

overall patterns and structures 


* Adapted from Betty Edwards, Drawing on the Right 
Side of the Brain (Los Angeles: J. P. Tarcher, 1979), 40. 
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APPENDIX B 


Some Tentative Axioms of Communication* 


1 . One cannot not communicate. 


2. Every communication has a content and a 

relationship aspect such that the latter 
classifies the former and is therefore a 
metacommunication. 


3. The nature of a relationship is contigent upon the 
punctuation of the communicational sequences 
between the communicants. 


4. Human beings communicate both digitally and 

analogically. Digital language has a highly 
complex and powerful logical syntax, while 
analogic language possesses the semantics in 
the field of relationships. 


5. All communicational interchanges are either 
symmetrical or complementary, depending on 
whether they are based on equality or difference. 


* From Paul Watzlawick, Janet Helmick Beavin, and Don 
Jackson, Pragmatics of Human Communication (New Yorks W.W. 
Morton, 1967), 48-70. 
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APPENDIX C 


Principles of Paradoxical Intervention 


(With Parallels 

Principles -from 
Weeks and L* Abate 1 

#1 = New symptoms are 

positively relabeled, 
reframed, or connoted. 

#2 = The symptom is linked 
to the other members 
of the system. 


#3 = Reverse the symptom's 
vector; changing the 
direction of control. 

#4 = Prescribe and sequence 
paradoxica1 interven- 
tions over time in 
order to bind off the 
reappearance of the 
symptom. 

#5 = The paradoxical pre¬ 
scription must force 
the client(s) to act on 
the task in some way. 


to Present Study) 


Components from Chapter 2 3 

This is done from within 
an established, trusting 
relationship. 

These systems have problems 
that are long-standing 
since other members 
contribute to keeping 
the symptom. 

Paradoxical messages are 
the most basic way to 
reverse such vectors. 

Symptoms have a temporal 
aspect which must be dealt 
with over time so that the 
person begins to WIN rather 
than continuing to lose. 


Action is imperative, 
both for the client(s) 
and for the therapist who 
is helping the change 
to occur. 


1 See Gerald Weeks and Luciano L'Abate, Paradoxical 
Psychotherapy (New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1982), 90-92 for a 
fuller explanation of these five principles. 

2 See Chapter 2, pages 70-75 for a complete descrip¬ 
tion of these basic components of paradoxical work. 
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APPENDIX D 

Practical Guidelines for Doing Paradoxical Therapy 


Jay Haley's Eight Stages: 1 

1. One must establish a relationship defined as one to 

bring about change. 

2. One must define the problem clearly. 

3. One must set the goals of therapy clearly. 

4. One must offer a_ plan or strategy. 

5. One must tactfully disgualifv the current family 

authoritv on the problem. 

6. The therapist must give the paradoxical directive . 

7. The therapist should then observe response and continue 

to encourage symptomatic behavior. 

8. The therapist should avoid credit for improvements. 


Cloe Nadanes' Six Steps: 2 

1. The problem should be defined clearly and specific goals 

set . 

2. The problem should be conceptualized as one in which the 

child is protecting a parent or familial system. 

3. The therapist must plan an intervention in the form of a 

directive that is given to the child. 

4. The directive should be practiced during the therapy 

session• 

5. The therapist must obtain a_ report on the performance of 

the directive and continue to give the same directive. 

6. The therapist should give away credit to the parents for 

the improvement. 


1 See Jay Haley, Problem-Solving Therapy (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1976), 72-75. 

2 See Cloe Nadanes, "Protection, Paradox, and Pre¬ 
tending, •• Family Process 19 (1980): 84. 
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Peggy Papp's Three Steps: 3 

1. Redefine the symptom positively as a loving gesture to 

preserve family stability. 

2. Prescribe the symptom-producing cycle in a brief and 

concise way. 

3. Restrain the family whenever they show signs of 

changing. 

Weeks/L'Abate's General Guidelines:* 

1. The problem should be clearly and concretely defined as 

it presently exists, with emphasis on the who, what, 
where, and when, not the why. Obtain a history of the 
problem. 

2. Treatment goals , which are concrete and behavioral, 

should be decided on . after past attempts at a 
solution to resolve the problem have been explored. 

3. Paradoxical tasks are precisely formulated in order to 

produce behavioral change. 

4. Paradoxical homework tasks are delivered as assignments 

at the end of a session. 

5. Tasks assigned need to be carefully reported on as the 

intervention is tracked . 

6. Goa 1s are reassessed and changed according to the 

monitored changes in the client(s), as new paradoxical 
procedures are formulated, delivered, and tracked. 

7. The therapist accepts responsibi1ity for the failure of 

any task, and proceeds to new tasks when there is 
success. 


3 See Peggy Papp, ‘'Setting the Terms for Therapy," 
Fami1y Netwcrker B, no. 1 (19B4): 45, or "The Greek Chorus 
and Other Techniques of Paradoxical Therapy," Fami1y 
Process 19 (1980): 47. 

4 See Gerald Weeks and Luciano L'Abate, Paradoxical 
Psychotherapy (New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1982), 72-89. 
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APPENDIX E 


Some Major Paradoxical Sayings of Jesus 


If anyone would be first, he must be last of all. 

(Mark 9:35) 

Whoever wishes to become great among you shall be your 
servant; and whoever wishes to be first among you 
shall be slave of all. (Mark 10:43-44) 

Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven .... Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth. (Matt. 5:3,5) 

It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 

than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

(Mark 10:25) 

To him who has will more be given, but from him who has 
not, even what he has will be taken away. (Matt. 
13:12) 

He who finds his life will lose it, and he who loses his 

life for my sake will find it. (Matt. 10:39) 

If anyone wishes to follow me, he must deny Cgive up 
all right to3 himself ... for whoever wants to save his 
life will lose it .... (Luke 9:23-24) 

"You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all your mind." This is 
the great and foremost commandment. (Matt. 22:37-38) 
CYou must be sincere!3 
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APPENDIX F 


Paradoxical Polarities in the Writings of Paul 


The Law ; 

The law is holy (Rom. 7s12) 

Do we overthrow the law by 
this -faith? By no means! 

On the contrary, we uphold 
the law (Rom. 3:31) 

You who desire to be under the 

Flesh / Spirit : 

You are not in the flesh, 
you are in the Spirit, 
if the Spirit of God really 
dwells in you (Rom. 8:9) 


Law came in to increase 
the trespass (Rom. 5:20) 

Christ is the end of the 
law (Rom. 10;4) 


law, do you not hear the law? 

(Gal. 4:21) 

If it is to be life in the 
flesh, that means fruitful 
labor for me (Phil. 1:22) 

The life I now live in the 
flesh I live by faith in 
the Son of God (Gal. 2:20) 


The desires of the flesh are against the Spirit, and the 
desires of the Spirit are against the flesh; for these are 
opposed to each other, to prevent you from doing what you 
would (Gal. 5:17) 


Good / Evi1 : 

I do not understanding my own actions. For I do not do what 
I want, but I do the very thing I hate... I will what is 
right, but cannot do it... So I find it to be a law that 
when I want to do right, evil lies close at hand. For I 
delight in the law of God, in my inmost self, but I see in 
my members another law at war with the law of my mind and 
making me captive to the law of sin which dwells in my mem¬ 
bers (Rom. 7:15, 18, 22-23) 

Grace / Work : 

By the grace of God I am what I am, and his grace toward me 
was not in vain. On the contrary, I worked harder than any 
of them, though it was not I, but the grace of God which is 
with me (1 Cor. 15:10) 


Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for God 
is at work in you, both to will and to work for his good 
pleasure (Phil. 2:12-13) 
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Life / Death: 


I have been crucified with Christ; it is no longer I who 
live, but Christ who lives in me; and the life I live in the 
flesh I live by faith in the Son of God (Gal. 2:20) 

Death is at work in us, but life in you (2 Cor. 4:12) 

Dead / Dying : 


How can we who died to sin still 
live in it?... We were buried 
therefore with Him by baptism 
unto death (Rom. 6:2-4) 

Indicative / Imperative : 

As many of you as were baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ 
(Gal. 3:27) 


While we live we are 
always being given up 
to death for Jesus' 
sake (2 Cor. 4:11) 


Put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ (Rom. 13:14) 


If we live by the Spirit, let us also walk by the Spirit 

(Gal. 5:25) 


Weakess / Power : 

CLordl said to me, "My grace is sufficient for you, for my 
power is made perfect in weakness" (2 Cor. 12:9) 

He was crucified in weakness, but lives by the power of God. 
For we are weak in him, but in dealing with you we shall 
live with him by the power of God (2 Cor. 13:4) 


A1ready / Not Yet : 

They are justified by his 
grace as a gift, through the 
redemption which is in Christ 
Jesus (Rom. 3:24) 

Since we are justified by 
faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ (Rom. 5:1) 

God has made us alive 
together with Christ - 
by grace you have 
been saved (Eph. 2:5) 


We groan inwardly as we 
wait for adoption as 
sons, the redemption of 
our bodies (Rom. 8:23) 

For through the Spirit, by 
faith, we wait for the 
hope of righteousness 
(Gal. 5:5) 

We are the aroma of Christ 
to God among those who are 
being saved (2 Cor. 2:15) 
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One / Many : 


There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
■free, there is neither male nor -female; -for you are all one 
in Christ Jesus (Gal. 3:28) 


For just as the body is one and has many members, and all 
the members of the body, though many, are one body, so it is 
with Christ (1 Cor. 12:12) 

We, though many are one body in Christ, and individually 
members one of another (Rom. 12:5) 


There are many "gods" and many "lords” - yet for us there is 
one God, the Father, from whom are all things and for whom 
we exist, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things and through whom we exist (1 Cor. 8:5-6) 

Self / Other: 


Let every one be fully 
convinced of his own 
mind (Rom. 14:5) 


Each one will have to bear 
his own load (Gal. 6:5) 


Two Become One : 

As it is written, "The two shal 
united to the Lord becomes one 
16-17) 


Do not let what you eat 
cause the ruin of one for 
whom Christ died 
(Rom. 14:15) 

Bear one another's burdens 
and so fulfill the law of 
Christ (Gal. 6:2) 


become one." But he who is 
irit with him (1 Cor. 6: 


Man / Woman : 

In the Lord woman is not independent of man nor man of 
woman; for as woman was made from man, so man is now born of 
woman. All things are from God (1 Cor. 11:11) 

Slave / Free : 

He who was called in the Lord as a slave is a freedman of 
the lord. Likewise he who was free when called is a slave 
of Christ (1 Cor. 7:22) 

Though I am free from all men, I have made myself a slave to 
all (1 Cor. 9:19) 
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Knowledge / Mystery : 

If any one imagines he knows something, he does not yet know 
as he ought to know (1 Cor. 8:22) 

To know the love of Christ which surpasses knowledge, that 
you may be filled with all the fulness of God (Eph. 3:19) 

Fool / Wise.: 

We are fools for Christ sake, but you are wise in Christ 
(1 Cor. 4:10) 

If any one among you thinks that he is wise in this age, let 
him become a fool that he might become wise (1 Cor. 3:18) 
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APPENDIX G 


A Model of Religious Charismatic Authority* 


Religious charismatic authority is characterized by: 

1 - The leader * s person and wav of life : 

Considered by self and by the subordinate members of 
the group to: <a) have a personal calling direct from God, 
<b> have magical or other superhuman powers, 
(c) be the group's personal “saviour." 

Lives "extraordinarily," has no paid or organized 
work, no family life, no property and does not conform to 
traditional custom or belief. 

2. The 1eader's mission : 

God-given mission is radical, destructive and 
innovating; proclaims a new message of salvation, attacks 
the old order ("you have heard ... but I say"), and formu¬ 
lates rules for a new life. 

Ultimately aims at founding the whole social order 

anew. 

3. The relation of the followers to the leader : 

Adherants regard leader as a hero or superman, par— 
ticipating in divine reality through superior insight, 
stregth, goodness. Relationship is one of devotion, awe 
and absolute trust; giving priority to the leader's words 
before those of all others. 

Obedience and support are the natural manifestations 
of this attitude. 

4. The behavior of the charismatic group : 

All group members: 

(a) believe, obey and support the leader as stated 
above. 

(b) have experienced an internal revolution and 
been converted from ordinary life to M the new life,* 1 
which is manifested in various concrete ways. 


* This material is slightly revised from Bengt 
Holmberg, Paul and Power (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1978), 
149-50. 
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<c) have in common an aweness of belonging to 
an elite, of being holy and elect, in possession of 
"salvation" and its consequences. 

5. The differentiation within the charismatic group ; 

The outer group, consisting of adherents who con¬ 
tinue their ordinary way of life (work, family, property, 
local traditional life). 

The inner group, the “staff," those who share the 
"extra-ordinary" existence of the leader. They: 

(a) are personally called by the leader to be 
disciples and co-workers on the basis of their 
charismatic qualification, 

(b) abandon family, occupation, property, and 
tradition to live in a communistic relationship 

with the leader, 

(c) are appointed their tasks directly by the 
leader. None of them has any authority, rank or 
sphere of competence that is independent of the 
leader. 

As a consequence of these, the staff has an elite¬ 
consciousness of a more accentuated type: they are the 
elite of the elite, in all respects closely related to the 
leader. 
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APPENDIX H 

A Suggested Method -for 
Diagnosing Pauline Thought Patterns* 


1- Divide off the text by the use of introductory for— 
mulae, inclusions and word patterns, as much as this can be 
done and with a recognition of the vagaries involved. 

2. Analyze the word patterns for the mot crochet and 
the antitheses in the words used. 

3. Begin the disgnosis of the measured passage by an 
elucidation of the concrete facts which Paul observed, 
seeking to know about the concrete Sitz in Leben of the 
passage. 


4. Analyze the antithesis, if there be one, as the 
operative literary form which gives form to the whole 
thought pattern. 

5. Search for the insight into the person, whether 
God, Christ, the body of Christ or the individual Chris¬ 
tian, which is the objective of the functioning paradox. 


CThe normal resources of exegesis are to be used within 
this basic thrust.] 


* James Fischer, M Pauline Literary Forms and Thought 
Patterns," Catholic Biblical Quarterly 39 <1977): 223. 
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APPENDIX I 


Paradoxical Language Applied to 
Perspectives on Truth 


The -following story illustrates that any personal view 
o-f truth is limited * Paradoxical language has a way of 
-Forcing new thoughts! 


"Laws do not make people better, " said the 
Wise Man to the King: "they must practice certain 
things in order to become attuned to inner truth. 
This -form o-f truth resembles apparent truth only 
slightly." 

The King decided that he could, and would, 
make people observe the truth. He could make 
them practice truthfulness. 

His city was entered by a bridge. On this 
he built a gallows. The following day, when the 
gates were opened at dawn. the Captain of the 
Guard was stationed with a squad of troops to ex¬ 
amine all who entered. 

An announcement was made: "Everyone will be 
questioned. If he tells the truth. he will be 

allowed to enter. If he lies. he will be 

hanged." 

The Wise Man stepped forward. 

"Where are you going?" 

"I am on my way." said the Wise Man slowly, 
"to be hanged." 

"We don't believe you!" 

"Very well: if I have told a lie. hang me!" 

"But if we hang you for lying, we will have 
made what you said come true!" 

"That's right: now you know what truth is - 
YOUR truth!" 


* I. Shah, The Exploits of the Incomparable Mu 11a Nas- 
rudin (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1972), 23 as guoted in 
Gerald Weeks. Promoting Change Through Paradoxical Therapy 
(Homewood, Ill.: Dow Jones-Irwin. 1985), 19. 
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APPENDIX J 


Six Components Found in Paradoxical Work 


Components Seen 
as Necessary for 
Paradoxical Work 
(•From Chapter 2) 

1. Conviction of 
life as wholistic 
with connections. 


2. Ability to 
comprehend and use 
the paradoxical 
elements of life. 


3. Understanding 
the reality of the 
fragmented situa¬ 
tion and clients' 
perspectives. 

4. Awareness of 
the dynamics of 
persistence and 
change in human 
behavior. 


5. Orientation to 
action in therapy. 


6. Belief in the 
intentionality of 
therapy and power 
of the therapist. 


Parallei Pauline 
Principles 
(from Chapter 3) 

1. Christ reveals 
life as whole and 
connects all the 
various aspects of 
life. 

2. Paradoxical 
elements abound in 
Paul's theology 
and can be dis¬ 
cerned in his 
writings. 

3. Pauline theol¬ 
ogy is firm on the 
presence and 
effects of sin. 


4. Paul believed 
in pervasiveness 
of established 
life and possible 
conversion to new 
life. 

5. Paul was stra¬ 
tegic, calling 
for action in his 
practical letters. 

6. Paul has an in¬ 
tentional ministry 
and he is bold in 
using his apos¬ 
tolic authority. 


Implications for 
Consultants to Use 
Group Work * 

1. Search for the 
link between con¬ 
flicting positions 
and opinions in 
the group. 

2. Be willing and 
able to recognize 
and apply 
paradoxical 
frameworks. 


3. Attend to the 
11 fault" lines and 
splits in group. 


4. Overcome 
temptation to join 
recurring problems 
and fail to 
produce a change 
framework. 

5. Facilitate 
movement in the 
group. 


6. Claim own 
authorization and 
authorize the 
group at the same 
time. 


* This list is summarized from the concluding section 
of Kenwyn K. Smith and David N. Berg, Paradoxes of Group 
Life (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1987), 259-65. 
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APPENDIX K 

Proposed Paradoxes of Human Nature* 

1. Personality is both free and determined. 

2. Personality presupposes both body and spirit. 

3. Personality is both dependent and independent. 

4. A person is both male and female. 

5. A person, in theological terms, is both sinner and 

saint. 

6. A person receives and is responsible for sharing 

God's gifts. 

7. Human existence provakes both anxiety and hope. 

8. Personality is both patterned being and in the process 

of becoming. 

9. Personality is motivated by conscious values and 

unconscious drives. 

10. Persons live on a continuum of sickness and health. 

11. Humanity's goal is both personal survival and social 

productivity. 

12. Personality is simple, yet terribly complex. 


* These twelve propositions are listed and explained 
in C. W. Brister, The Promise of Counselinq (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1978), 76-79. 
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APPENDIX L 

Apparent Paradoxes in the Christian View of Reality* 

1. Spirituality is rooted in earthiness (Law of Creation) 

2. The Absolute is known in the personal (Law of 

Incarnation) 

3. Freedom is discovered in obedience (Law of Submission) 

4. Triumph grows out of suffering (Law of the Cross) 

5- Free giving produces free receiving (Law of Grace) 

6. Security is found in uncertainty (Law of Eschatology) 

7. Exhaltation is found in genuine humility (Law of 

Servanthood) 

8. Birthing takes place in dying (Law of New Birth) 

9. Finding that which is lost is more blessed than 

celebrating remnants (Law of Mission) 


* This list is 
author who assigned 
listing of paradoxes 
Religion, Washington 


revised from material by an unknown 
the "law" categories and expanded a 
credited to Beldon Lane, Professor of 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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APPENDIX M 

A Biblical Perspective on 
the Polarities of Human Existence* 


(1) Created in the Image of God 

A person is created in the image of God, but is not 
God. A person is created and thus a creature, but not a 
mere creature. Humans in the design of God are unique from 
the rest of creation, that is our glory and also our peril. 
Human misery and failure result from rebellion against 
uniqueness, seeking too much or too less. Humans are 
tempted from both sides, from the side of kinship to God 
and from the side of kinship to all creation. A person be¬ 
comes truly human only in finding authentic existence in 
polarity between God and creature, akin to each but not 
identical with either, under the dominion of God but having 
dominion over all creation. 

2. Aspective Yet Hoiistic 

A person is highly complex, as multifaced as a 
diamond, and may be seen in multiple aspects: physical, 
psychologocal, sensuous, rational, volitional, emotional, 
moral, social, and far more. On the other hand, a person 
is unitary or holistic. A person cannot be divided into 
separable parts. The biblical perspective requires that 
individuals be seen in a polar situation, as both aspective 
and unitary or holistic - aspective but not dualistic or 
partitive, holistic but not monistic. 

3. Individual Yet Corporate 

A person finds true existence in the polarity of 
solitude and solidarity, individuality and community. As 
an individual, he or she has an identity never to be con¬ 
fused with another. As a person, he or she is necessarily 
in a bundle with God and fellow persons. If truly human, 
this tension of this polarity cannot be escaped. In 
Christ, we are "one body" yet we retain or find our true 
individual identity in that union. 


* This material is summarized from details in the 
eight chapters of Frank Stagg, Polarities of Man's Exist¬ 
ence in Biblical Perspective (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1973). 
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4. Made to Become 

"Already but not yet" is a phrase that can be applied 
to each person under redemption- An individual experiences 
oneself both as a being self and as a becoming self, as an 
actual and as a potential person. Individuals are to be 
seen in the polarity of essence and existence. True being 
or authentic existence is a goal before a person. In this 
sense, existence precedes essence, but it is an existence 
moving toward an essence which does have shape as a child 
of God. 

5. Free Yet Bound 

A person is called to freedom, but it is a freedom un¬ 
der the kingdom or rule of God. Truest freedom is life 
lived under claims which are intrinsic to human nature. 
Human freedom is not that of an island but that which is 
found in relationship with God, with others, and with self. 
This polarity of freedom and bondage cannot escape its 
paradoxical nature. Ours is a paradoxical freedom, a 
paradoxical servitude. True freedom for a person is found 
in surrendering freedom to God. A person is an authentic 
self, living in the tension or polarities of freedom and 
bondage, constantly subjected to forces and factors which 
would shpae one's existence and constantly asserting 
oneself in a freedom which defies all bondage. 

6. Saints Yet Sinners 

All God's people are saints, they are "sanetified." 
Though yet sinners, we are saints, being brought into com¬ 
munity with God's own goodness. We are sinners yet saints. 
We are saints yet sinners. As sinners open to God's mercy, 
we dare not deny what already God has done for us in ac¬ 
cepting us though we are not in our own right acceptable. 
As saints we dare not forget that we are yet sinners, 
moving homeward but not yet home. 

7. Sa1vation as Gift and Demand 

Salvation is bipolar in that one the one side it is 
God's free gift, beyond the reach of human virtue or 
achievement; yet on the other hand it requires everything 
of us, placing us under most radical demand. It is free 
and costs everything 1 . Religion has the unhappy lot to tend 
to fall victim either to legalism or to antinomian liber¬ 
tinism. Salvation in on sense rests upon one's merit or 
one's work. It is the free gift of God's grace. Paradoxi¬ 
cally the salvation which is authentic and meaningful costs 
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everything, which means that one must die to live, give to 
receive, lose to win. 

8. Self Denied Yet Af-firmed 

At the heart of the New Testament is the demand that 
one must "deny self" to follow Christ. But embedded in the 
New Testament is another truth. One must affirm self. One 
must love self. Deny self; affirm self. Hate self; love 
self. Although the cost of discipleship is the self-denial 
of the cross, our charter is abundant life. The Christian 
calling begins with the call to surrender, but it does not 
end in frustration or defeat. It is crowned with fulfill¬ 
ment as a human being. 
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APPENDIX N 

Understanding the Complexity of Change* 

There are essentially two different types of change: 
one that occurs within a given system, which itself remains 
unchanged, and one whose occurance changes the system it¬ 
self. The various events which happen or change within a 
dream state are examples of the former, whereas a change 
from dreaming to the different state of waking is an ex¬ 
ample of the latter. 

<1) First-order change refers to change within a par— 
ticular system or frame of reference. In other words. the 
system itself remains unchanged, while its elements or 
parts undergo some kind of change. First order change ap¬ 
pears to be linear, stepwise, or mechanistic. It is change 
in quantity, not quality. First-order change involves 
using the same problem solving strategies over and over 
again. Each problem is approached mechanically from the 
same frame of reference. If the problem resists resolu¬ 
tion, more strategies are used but these are always along 
some continuum. The structure of the interactions remains 
constant. 

(2) Second-order change . however, refers to a change 
in the frame of reference or the system itself. The system 
is transformed structurally and/or communicationa1ly. 
Second-order change represents a quantum jump in the system 
to a different level of functioning, and tends to be sudden 
and radical. In a real sense second-order change is change 
of change (a phenomenon Aristotelean logic would deny). 
This type of change is discontinuous and qualitative. It 

is not logically predictable and often appears illogical, 
unexpected, threatening. However, second-order change ap¬ 
pears this way only from within the given system, that is, 
in terms of first-order change. A simple example will make 
this clear. 

TASK: The nine dots in this • , # 

figure are to be connected by 

four straight lines without * m « 

lifting the pencil from the paper. 


* This material is summarized and combined from Paul 
Watzlawick, et al., Change (New York: Norton, 1974), 10-12, 
22-28, 94-104; and Gerald Weeks and Luciano L'Abate, 
Paradoxical Psychotherapy (New York: Brunner/Naze1, 1982), 
6-7, 18-19. 
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Most people who try to solve this problem begin with 
an assumption which makes the solution impossible. The as¬ 
sumption is that the dots compose a square and that the 
solution must be -found within that square, a self-imposed 
condition which the instructions do not contain. It is 
only -from inside the box, in the -first-order change 
perspective;, that the solution appears as a surprising 
-flash o-f enlightment beyond control . The solution to this 
problem is -found as a result o-f examining the assumptions 
about the dots, not by examining the dots themselves. The 
solution involves a change in the -frame o-f reference. 



A change in the -frame o-f reference is an essential 
part o-f second-order change. Reframino involves changing 
the conceptual setting or viewpoint -from which a situation 
or problem is experienced, and placing it into another 
■frame which -fits the "facts" o-f the same concrete situation 
equally well or even better, thereby changing its entire 
meaning. In re-framing, there is change while the situation 
itsel-f may remain quite unchanged or even be unchangeable. 
As a result o-f re-framing, what is changed is not the given 
•facts but the meaning attributed to the situation, and 
therefore its consequences. Re-framing operates on the 
level o-f metareality, where change can take place even i-f 
the objective circumstances o-f a situation are beyond con¬ 
trol . 


Classical Group Theory provides a help-ful understand¬ 
ing o-f how re-framing works in terms o-f class membership. 
Cl) Our experience o-f the world is based on the categoriza¬ 
tion of the objects o-f our perception into classes. (2) 
Once an object is conceptua 1 ized as the member o-f a given 
class, it is extremely difficult to see it belonging also 
to another class. <3) What makes reframing such an effec¬ 
tive tool of change is that once we do perceive the alter— 
native class membershipCs) we cannot easily go back to the 
trap and anguish of a former view of "reality." Once 
someone has explained the solution to the nine dot problem, 
it is almost impossible to revert to our previous helpless¬ 
ness or hopelessness. 
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Successful reframing must lift the problem out of the 
problem frame and into another frame that does not carry 
the implication of unchangeability- Of course, not just 
any other frame will do, but only one that is congenial to 
the person's way of thinking and of categorizing reality. 
Successful reframing needs to take into account the views, 
expectations, reasons, premises — in short, the conceptual 
framework — of those whose situation is to be changed. 
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APPENDIX P 


Paadoxical Commandments of Leadership 


1. People are illogical, unreasonable, and self-centered. 
Love them anyway. 

2. If you go good, people will accuse you of selfish 

ulterior motives. 

Love them anyway. 

3. If you are successful, you win false friends and true 

enemies. 

Succeed anyway. 

4. The good you do today will be forgotten tomorrow. 

Do good anyway. 

5. Honesty and frankness make you vulnerable. 

Be honest anyway. 

6. The biggest people with the biggest ideas can be shot 

down by the smallest people with the smallest minds. 
Think big anyway. 

7. People favor underdogs but follow only top dogs. 

Fight for a few underdogs anyway. 

8. What you spend years building may be destroyed 

overnight. 

Build anyway. 

9. People really need help, but may attack you if you do 

help them. 

Help them anyway. 

10. Give the world the best you have and you'll get kicked 

in the teeth. 

Give the world the best you have anyway. 
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APPENDIX R 


Four Models for Pastoral Care-giving* 


1. WOUNDED HEALER - Heb. 5:1-4 + Gal. 2:20 

The focus is on the person's experience and how 
this might be shared. 

Ministry centers in Personal Vulnerabi1ity 
* A loving God sharing pain. 


2. GOOD SHEPHERD - Psalm 23 + John 10:Iff 

The focus includes a view of the context and 
identifies terrian & resources. 

Ministry centers in Competent Guidance 

* A resourceful God justifing hope. 

3. WISE FOOL - 1 Cor. 3:18 <l:18ff) + Proverbs 20:5 

Example = Solomon in 1 Kings 3:16ff 

The focus is on revisioninq the situation with new 
perspectives. 

Ministry centers in Basic Truthfulness 

* A perceptive God evoking truth. 

4. WILLING SERVANT - Matt. 20:28 + Phil. 2:3-11 

Example = Jesus in John 13:4-15 

The focus is on the relationship and how to best 
demonstrate care, often with sacrifice. 

Ministry centers in Humble Service 

* A giving God active in ministry. 


* Adapted and expanded from Donald Capps, Pastora1 
Care and Hermeneutics (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984), 76- 
82. 
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